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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Every author has a right to give 
what appellation he may think proper 
to his works. The public have also 
a right to accept or refuse the clas- 
sification that is presented. 

The following work is oflFered to 
the public as a Moral Tale — ^the au- 
thor not wishing to acknowledge a 
Novel. Were all novels like those of 
Madame de Crousaz*, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Miss Bumey, or Dr. Moore, 

* Author of Caroline de Lichtfeld. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



she would adopt the name of novel 
with delight : But so much folly, 
error, and vice are disseminated in 
books classed under this denomina- 
tion, that it is hoped the wish to as- 
sume another title will be attributed 
to feelings that are laudable, and 
not fastidious. 
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BELINDA, 



CHAPTER L 



CHARACTERS. 



.^RS. Stanbope, a well-bred woman, aCK 
cooBpIisbed in that branch of Iviowledge, 
which is catted the art of rising in the 
world, had,, with but a small fortune, cott* 
trived to live in the highest company. She 
prided herself upon having establisbedlialf 
a dozeD nbcca most happily, that is to 
say, upon having married them to men of 
fortimes &r auperior to their own. One 
niece still remained unmarriedrw-Belinda 
Portma^, of whom sfae was determined 
t0 get rid with aH coaveniecit expedition. 
Be)indi»W(is handsome, graceful, spightly, 
and higlU^ aecompfisbed ; h^ aunt had 
endeavoured tx> teach her, diat a yooi^ 
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2 BELINDA. 

lady's chief business is to please in society, 
that all her charms iind accomplishments 
should be invariably subservient to one 
grand object — the establishing herself in 
the world. 

** For this, hands, lipc, and eyes were put to school, 
<< And each instructed feature had it's rule.'' 

Mrs. Stanhope did not find Belinda such~ 
a docile pupil as her other nieces, for she 
had been educated chiefly in the country ; 
she had early been inspired with a taste 
for domestic pleasures; sh^ was fond of 
reading, and disposed to conduct herself 
with prudence and integrity. Her cha- 
racter, however, was yet to be developed 
by circumstances. 

Mrs. Stanhope lived at Bath, where she 
had opportunites of showing her niece 
off, ^s she thought, to advantage ; but as 
her health began to decline, she could not 
go out with her as much as she wished. 
After manoeuvring with more than .her 
usual art, she succeeded in fastening Be- 
linda upon tlie fashionable lady Delacour 
.for the season. Her ladyship was. so 
much pleased by miss Portman*s accom- 
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CHARACTERS. 3 

pHshments and vivacity, as to invite her 

to spend the winter with her in London' 

Soon after her arrival in town^ Belinda 

received the following letter from her aunt 

Stanhope. 

<< Crescent, Bath. 

^f Arr£R searching every place I could 
think of^ Anne found your bracelet in your 
dressing table^ amongstaheap of oddthings^ 
which you left behind you to be thrown 
away — I have sent it to you by a young 
gentleman^ who came to Bath (unluckily) 
the very day you left me— Mr. Clarence 
Hcrvey — an acquaintance, and great ad- 
mirer of my lady Delacour's. He is really 
an uncommonly pleasant young man, is 
highly connected, and has a fine independ- 
ent fortune. Besides, he is a man of wit 
and gallantry, quite a connoisseur in female 
grace and beauty-*-just the man to bring 
a new face into fashion^ — So my dear Be- 
linda, I make it a point — look well when 
he i9 introduced to you, and remember 
,what I have so often told you, that nobody 
can look well without taking some pains 
to please. 

"I see — f or at least when I went 
out more than my health will at present 
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4 BEUKDA. 

permit^^I used ta see multitudes of silly 
girls, seemingly all cut out upon the same 
pattern, who frequented public placed 
day after day, and year after year, without 
any idea further than that of diverting 
themselves, or of obtaining transient admi* 
ration^— How I have pitied and despised 
the giddy creatures, whilst I have observed 
them playing off their unmeaning airs^ vy« 
ing with one another in the most obviouSj 
and consequently the most ridiculous man* 
tier, so as to expose themselves before the 
very men they would attract ; chattering, 
tittering, and flirting; full of the present 
moment, never reflecting upon the future ; 
quite satisfied if they got a partner at a 
ball, without ever thinking of a partner 
for life. I have often asked myself, what 
is to beconie of such girls^ when they 
grow old or ugly, or when the public eye 
grows tired of them ? If they have large 
fortunes, it is all very well $ they can afibrd 
to divert themselves for a seasoB or two 
without doubt ; they are sure to be sought 
after and followed, not by mere datiglers, 
but by men of suitable views and preten- 
sions-— But nothing to my mind ean be 
'more miserable than the situation ef a 
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pcH>r giH^ who, aftdr spending not only 
tile interest) but the solid capital of her 
stnall fortune in dress, and frivolous ex^ 
ttavaganoe^ fbib in her matrimonial expect 
tations, (as many do merely from not be- 
ginning to specalate in time). She findB 
herself at ^ve or six and thirty a burden 
t<g> hftr friends^ destitute of the means of 
renjdering herself independent (for the 
gtris I speak jo£ never tbink of learning to 
play oards)) de tr^f in society, yet obliged 
to bing tipqn all her acquaintance^ who 
widi ber ill Heaven, beenum the is iin* 
qualified to make the €wp^€ted return fer 
civilities^ having no home, I mean no 
Mtablisfameat,. no faonse> &c. ftt for the 
reception of company of a certain rank.-^^ 
My dearest Belinda, inay thiis never be your 
caseV— Yott have every possible advan^ 
tage, my love : no pains bai^ beeti spared 
in your education, and (which, is the es- 
sential point) I h$ive taken care that' this 
should be known— So that you have tht 
name of being perfectly accomplished-^ 
You If ill also have the name of being very 
ia^hionable, if you go much into public^ 
as doubtless you will with lady Delacour. 
—Your own good sense must make you 
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aware^ my dear, that from her ladyship's 
situation and knowledge of the world, it 
will always be proper, upon all subjects of 
conversation, for her to lead and you to 
follow — it would be very unfit for a young 
girl like you, to sufier yourself to stand in 
competition with lady Delacour^ whose 
high pretensions to wit and beauty are 
indisputable. I need say no more to you 
upon this subject, my dear. Even with 
your limited experience, you must have 
observed how foolish young people offend 
those who are the most necessary to their 
interests, by an imprudent indulgence of 
their vanity. 

.^' Lady Delacour has an incomparable 
taste in dress-^Consttlt her, my dear, and 
do not, by an ill-judged economy, coun- 
teract my views— Apropos— I have no ob- 
jection to your being fpresented at court. 
You will, of course, have credit with all 
her ladyship's trades-people, if you manage 
properly. To know how and when to lay 
out money, is highly commendable^ for in 
some situations, people judge of what one 
can afford by what one actually spends. — 
I know of no law, which compels a young 
lady, to tell what her age or her fortune 
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imiy be-— YoQ have no occasion for caution 
yet on one. of these points. 

^^ I have covered my old carpet with a 
handsome green baize^ and every stranger^ 
who comes to see me^ I observe, takes it 
for granted, that I have a rich carpet 
under it. Say every thing, that is proper, 
in your best manner for me to lady Dela- 
cour.*— 

*^ Adieu, my dear Belinda, 

*' Yours very sincerely, 

" Seuna Stanhope,'* 

It is sometimes fortunate, that the means, 
which are taken to produce certain effects 
upon the mind, have a tendency directly 
opposite to what is expected. Mrs. Stan- 
hope's perpetual anxiety about her niece's 
appearance^ manners, and establishment, 
had completely worn out Belinda's pati- 
ence ; she had become more insensible to 
the praises of her personal charms and ac- 
complishments, than young women of her 
age usually are, because she had been so 
much flattered and sfiown off^ as it is call- 
ed, by her match-making aunt. — -Yet Be- 
linda was fond of amusement, and had 
imbibed some of Mrs. Stanhope's preju- 
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dtceft in &voi2r of rank and £auBbieH» Her 
taste for literature decttned in proportion 
to her intercourse with the fashionable 
world, as she did not in this society, per^ 
ceive Uie least use in the knowledge that 
she had acquired. Her mind bad never 
been roused to much reflection ;. she had 
in general acted but as a puppet in the 
hands of others. To her aunt Stanbcqpe 
she had hitherto paid lusKviited^ babkual^ 
blind obedience; but she was tnore unde- 
signing, and more free from affectation 
and coquetry, than could have been ex- 
pected, after the counie of documentibg, 
which she had gone through. She was 
charmed with the i^a of her visit to lady 
Delacour, whom me thought iim most 
agreeable-'-*no, that is too feeble an ex- 
pression — the tnort fascinating person she 
had ever behelcL Such was the light in 
which bar ladyship appeared, not only to 
Belinda, but to all the world — ^tfaat is to 
say, all the world of fashion, and she knew 
of no other.— The newspapers were faU 
of lady Belacour's parties, and lady Dela- 
^cour^s dresses, and lady Delacour's bon 
tmits.: every thing, that her ladyship said, 
was repeated as wrtty : every thing, that 
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b'er ladyship wore^ was imitated asiashion-' 
able. Female wit sometiHfies depends on 
the beauty of it's possessor, for it*s reputa- 
tion ; and the reign of beauty is prover* 
bially short, and fashion often capriciously 
deserts her favourites^ even before nature 
withers their charms. Lady Delacour 
seemed to be a fortunate exception to 
these general rules : long after she had 
lost the bloom of youth, she continued to 
be admired as a (ashionable bel esprit ; ^nA 
long after she had ceased to be a novelty 
in society, her company was courted by 
all the gay, the witty, and the gallant. 
To be seen in public with lady Delacour, 
to be a visitor at liir hou$e, were privi- 
leges, of which numb^ were vehemently 
ambitious ; and Belinda Portman was con«- 
gratulated and envied by all her acquaint- 
ance, for being admitted as an inmate* 
How could she avoid thinking herself sin* 
gularly fortunate ? 

A short time after hei^ arrival at ladjp 
Delkcour's, Belinda began to see through 
the thin veil, with which politeness cavers 
domestic iniseiy.*— Abroad, and at home^ 
lady Delacour was two different persons^. 
Abroad she appeared all life, spirit, and 

b5 



10 . BELINDA. 

good humour — at home^ lUtless, fretful^ 
and melancholy; she seemed like .a spoil- 
ed actress off the stage^ over stimulated 
by applause, and exhausted by the exer- 
tions of supporting a fictitious character. 
—When her bouse was filled with well- 
dressed crowds, when it blazed with lights^ 
and resounded with music and dancing, 
lady Delacour, in the character of the 
mistress of the rev^ls^ shone the soul and 
spirit of pleasure and frolic — But the mor 
ment the company retired, when the ^ 
music ceased, and the lights were extin- | 
guishing, the spell was dissolved. % 

She would sometimes walk up and down 
the empty magnificent saloon, absorbed in 
thoughts seemingly of the tiiost painful 
nature. 

For some days after Belinda's arrival in 
town she heard nothing of lord Delacour ; 
his lady never mentioned his name, except 
once accidentally, as she was showing 
miss Portman the house, she said ■ ■ 
*' Don't open that door — those are only 
lord Delacour's apartments.'*— rThe first 
time Belinda ever saw his lordship, he was 
d^d drunk in the arms of two footmen, 
who were carrying him up stairs to his 
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bedchamber; his lady, who was just fe* 
turaed from Ranelagh, passed by him on 
the laoding place with a look of sovereign 
contempt, 

« What is the matter ?— Who is this ?'• 
said Belinda. 

" Only the body of my lord Delacour/ 
said her ladyship — *^ his bearers have 
brought it up the wrong staircase — take 
it down again^ my good friends — let his 
lordship go his own way — don't look so 
shocked and amazed, Belinda — don't look 
BO new, child — this funeral of my lord's 
intellects is to me a nightly^ or/' added 
her ladyship, looking at her watch and 
yawning — ** I believe I should say a daily 
ceremony r — Six o'clock, I protest ! " 

The n^xt morning, as her ladyship and 
miss Portman were sitting at the break- 
fiist table, after a v^y late breakfast, lord 
Delacour entered the room. 
, ** Lord Delacour-~sober, my dear," — 
said her ladyship to miss Portman, by 
way of introducing htm. Prejudiced by 
her ladyship, Belinda was inclined to 
think, that lord Delacour sober would not 
be more agreeable or more rational than 
lord Delacour drunk « ^* How old do you 
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take my lord to be?'* wiitspered her 
ladyship^ as she saw Belinda's eye fixed 
upon the tr^niblhig hand, which carried 
his tea^cup to his lips-^*' I'll lay you a 
wager,*^ ebntintred ^he, aloud— ^* Fll lay 
your birth-night dress, gold> fringe, and 
laurel wf'eaihs into the bargain, that you 
don*t guess right." — 

** I hope you don't think of going to 
this l}irthnight^ lady D^cour } " said his 
lordship.' : . ^ - . ' ^ 

*^ Pll give you six guesses, and I'lF bet 
you don't come within sixteen years/'*— 
pursued her ladyship, still looking at 
Belinda. 

" You cannot ^have the new carriage you 
have bespoke/'— said his lordship* " Will 
you do me the honour to attend to me, 
kdy Delacour?'* 

" Then you won't venture to guess, 
Belinda,** said her ladyship, (without ho- 
nouring her lord with the smallest poiilion 
of her attention^'* Well, I believe you 
are righ1>--for certainly you would gueM 
him to be six and sixty, instead of six and 
thirty — ^but then he can drink more than 
any two-legged aniixml in his majerty's 
dominions; and you know that is an ad«- 
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iryiUige, wbieh is well worth tvinmty V 
thirty years ^of ^ Mian's Itfb-^pecmHy >tti 
pcfrsons who hav^ no other chaoce ^f 6i^ 
tmgaishing themselveft.'' ^^iii^i; 

^^ If aoHie people hkd A\$ikng^vMd 
theiiiselves a Uttle kss m 'tfie^wbrM/'-^-t^ 
torted his lordship^ — ^ it would4iave bditi 
as well!" ^ 

*^ As well !— how flat!"— • 
- * Flatly then I have to i^fitpfi you, 'K'Jy 
Dekcour, that I ^wiit neiliier /•he eoiifUtu 
diMed, nor Ibughed at~<Vott IMdei^titl 
me^—rlt would be as well, 'flat or not flttt^ 
my lady Delaoourj if your ladyship wbuM 
attend more to your own c^ODdoct^anil 
less to others ! " • -r i- 

^ To/A^ft)f others^his t^rd^hipfn^e^ns^ 
if he means any thing — Apr0p^^Betil»d(k 
-^id not ydu telVme Clarence H^riey is 
coining to town ?-f-¥0n have never sem 
bim.*-^W^lU rU Ascribe him to you by 
negatives. - He is not aii)at]^ wlio ever'^ys 
any thing^«/^^fi[c is not^ mati who^aiust 
be wodnd ^ up With half ^ 'doE^if» bottl^ of 
champsogn^ ''b^re he can 'g(h!^-4ie is not 
a man wtio^ when he does go^ gipM 
wrong, and won't be set rigbt^^-hiie is 
7Wt^ man> whose^ whole eensequeiice^ if 
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he were married, . wpuld depend oa bi9 
wife*— He ift not a man, wbo^ if be 
were married^ would be so de^perat^y 
afraid of being governed by his wife^ 
that he would turn/^ambl^r* jockey^or 
sot;- merely to st^yv^ that; be could govern 
bioiself.''— * 

*' Go on, lady Delacour,** said his lord- 
ship, who had been in vabi attempting to 
balance a spooa on tb0 P^e of his tea- 
01^ duriog the .whole of this speech^ 
iMrhich was delivered with the most ani* 
mated desire to provoke~-^^ Go on, lady 
Dehicour-— all I desire is, that you should 
go on«— Clarence Hervey will be much 
obliged to you, and I am sure so shall I 
r--go on, my lady DelaQOur^-*-go on, «nd 
you*U oblige me." 

^^ I never will oblige you^ my lord, that 
you may depend upon,** cried her lady* 
ship, with a look of indignant contempt. 

His lordship whistled, rang for his 
horses, and looked at his nails with a 
amile. Belinda shocked, and in a great 
oonfusion rose to leave the room, dread- 
ing the gross continuance of this mi^tri* 
mottial dialogue. 

^^'Mn.HCTvcy, my ladyf"* »aid a fqot- 
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man^ opening the door; and he was scarcely 
announced^ when her ladyship went for- 
ward to receive him with an air of easy 
fi^miliarity — ^' Where have you buried 
yourself, "Heryey, this age past ?" cried 
she, shaking hands , with him — ^^ There's 
absolutely no living in this most stupid of 
all worlds^ without you*— Mr. Hervey— 
miss Portman — but don*t look as if you 
were half asleep, man — What are you 
dreaming of, Clarence ?— -Why looks your 
grace so heavily to day ?** 

'^ Oh I have passed a miserable night,** 
replied Clarence, throwing himself into 
an actor's attitude, and speaking in a fine 
tone of stage declamation. 

** What was youi; dream, my lord, I pray you tell 
. mer 

said her ladyship in a similar tone— Cla- 
rence went on*— 

** O lord, methought what pain it was to dance ! 
** What dreadful noise of fiddles in my ears ! 
*' What sights of ugly belles within my eyes I 
■ '■ ^* Then came wandering by, . 
** A shadow like a devil, with red hair, 
•« Dizen*d with flowers ; and she bawl'd out aloud, 
<* Clarence is come, false, fleeting, perjur'd Cla* 
rence!** 
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" O, Mrs: Luttridge to the liiFe ! •• cried 
lady Delacour, " I know where you have 
been now, and I pity yoa — ^But sit down,** 
said she, making room for him between 
Belinda and herself upon the sofa-— '* sit 
down bere, and tell me what could take 
3rou to that odious Mrs* Luttridge's.*^ 
' Mr. Hervey threw himself on the 
sofa, lord Delacour whistled as before^ 
and left the room without uttering a syl* 
lable. 

" But my dream has made me forget 
myself strangely/* said Mr. Hervey, turn- 
ingto Belinda, and producing her bracelet, 
** Mrs. Stanhope promised me, that if I 
delivered it safely, I should be rewarded 
by the honpur of putting it on the owners 
fair arm.'* A conversation now took place 
on the nature of ladies' promises — on fe- 
'shionable bracelets — on the size of the arm 
of the Venus de Medicis — on lady Dela- 
cour*8, and miss Pprtman's— on the thick 
legs of ancient »tatues-^--flnd on the various 
defects and absurdities of Mrs. Luttridge 
and her wig.—- On all these topics Mr- 
Hervey displayed much wit, gallantry, 
and satire, with so happy an effect that 
Belinda, when he took leave, was pr^sely 

6 
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her aant^s cifsinidii^ that be iTtts n inost 
tmoennmonly (feasant youiigmail^.' 
. .Clarence Hervey might have be^n more 
thaa a pleasant 3roung man, if he had nt»t 
haen smitlen with the desire of bein^ 
tbiMght suparior in erery thttig,- atvd of 
bding th^ iviost admired perdoti itihW eot)»- 
paMafes. He had been early flattered with 
the idea that he wm aitiaiiof^geiiiii«s and 
be imagined, that^ as aochi ha waa enl?itJed 
U^ he impraden t^ wild, and acentric. He 
ajftcted atnguiarityy m order to ^stabliA 
hift elaiitia to gemiia. He had cociiidefw 
able literary talented by which he waa dia^ 
tk^gaished at Oxford ; bat he was aa 
drciadfkily afraid <^ padaing for a pedaal, 
that when he eame into the company tf 
the idle and the ignorant, he pretended ttt 
disdaifi every, apecieii ef k'nowledge. Hi« 
camekoQ character seemed to v^ry in dif- 
ferent lights, and according to the difierw 
ent sitaations, in which be happened to 
be placed. He could be iall things tb all 
mep— and to all worn eh-^He was sap*- 
posed to be a favourite with the fair sex s 
and of all his various excellenees and de- 
fers, there was none, on which he valued 
himself «o much as on his gallantry. Ke 
was irot prc^igate ; Ue had a strong sense 
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of honour^ and quick feeliogs of huma^ 
nity ; but be was so easily led^ or rather 
so easily excited by his companions^ and 
Ijis companions were now of such a sort^ 
that it was probable he would soon become 
vicious. As to his connexion with lady 
Delacour^ he would have started with 
horror at the idea of disturbing the peace 
of a family ; but in her family, he said, 
there was no peace to disturb: he was 
vain of having it seen by the world^ that 
he was distinguished by a lady of her wit 
and fashion^ and he did not think it in«> 
cumbent on him to be more scrupulous or 
more attentive to appearance^ than her 
ladyship. By lord DelacOur's jealousy 
be was sometimes provoked^ sometimes 
amused^ and sometimes flattered. He was 
constantly of all her ladyship's parties, in 
public and private ; consequently he saw 
Belinda almost every day^ and every day 
he saw her with increasing admiration of 
her beauty, and with increasing dread of 
being taken in, to marry a niece x>( ^^ the 
catch^match^maker ;' the name by which 
Mrs. Stanhope was known among the 
men of his acquaiatance. Young ladies, 
who have the misfortune to be conducted 
by these artful dames^ are always supposed 
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to be partners in all the speculations, 
though their names may not appear in the 
firm. If he had not been prejudiced by 
the character of her aunt, Mr. Hervey 
would have thought Belinda an imdesign* 
ing unaffected girl ; but now he suspected 
her of artifice in every word, look, and 
motion; and even when he felt himself 
most charmed by her powers of pleasing, 
he was most inclined to despise her, 
for what he thought such premature 
proficiency in scientific coquetry. He 
had not sufficient resolution to keep be* 
yond the sphere of her attraction ; but 
frequently, when he found himself within 
it, he cursed, his folly, and drew back 
with sudden terronr. His manner towards 
her was so variable and inconsistent, that 
she knew not how to interpret it's km* 
guage. Sometimes she fancied, that with 
all the eloquence of eyes he said, ** / 
adore youy Belinda;** at other times she 
imagined, that his guarded silence meant 
to warn her, that be was so entangled by 
lady Delacour, that he could not extri** 
cate himself from her snares. Whenever 
this last idea struck her, it^xcited, in the 
most edifying manner, her indignat^coi 
against coquetry in general, and againi^t 



her lady^jp's ib particular: she bedam^ 
wonderfolly dear-«igfated to all die impro^ 
priefcics of her ladyships Conduct. Be*- 
liiMia's nearly acquired moral sense was^ so 
mutAi erbockod, that she actuaUy wrote 
a (all ^ate^ent of her observations^ and 
her scr«iple3 to hi^r aunt Stanhope^ con* 
olii^iig by a tequieat, that she migfat oot 
|ie»i«tin und^r the proteetion of a lady^ 
^ose ebimacte^ she eouid not approve^ 
and whose intamdicy might perhaps be 
mjurioas to hsr reputatton^ if not toiler 
prineiples, 

Mrs. Stanhope answered Belinda's let^^ 
ter in a very guarded styk ; she rebuked 
her niece severely for her imprudence in 
sneationicig name^ in such a manner, Su a 
letter sent by the common post ; assured 
herthait her reputation was in no danger; 
that srhe hoped no niece of hers would set 
up for a prude; a character more sus* 
|ieetedi by men cf the world, than eren 
that of a coquette ; that the person al- 
lOided to was a perfectly fit <;haperon for 
any young lady to appear with in puMic, 
as long as she was visited by the first 
people in town ; that as to any thing in 
tkit' privat'e <x)nduet of that person, and 
te lo any private brouiilieries between her 



and her lord, Belinda should obsenre^ on 
these dapgerous topics, a profound stlenee, 
both in her letters and her conversation ; 
that as long as the lady continued wider 
the protection of her husband, the world 
might whisper, but would not speak out i 
that as to Belinda's own principles, she 
wcAild be utterly ioea>eusable, . if, after 
the education she had received, they 
could be hurt by any bad examples ; that 
she could hat be too cautious in her ma«- 

moment of a man of > ■«. * s cbanu> 

ter ; that she could have no serioM cause 
for jealou&y in the quarter she i^i|H^ 
faended, as marriage there could not hd 
the ol^ect ; and there was such a diferw 
, enqe of age, that no permanent influence 
could probably be pbtained by .the lady; 
tliat the moist qertai^ method lor misis 
Portmau to. expose herself to tibe Hdi- 
cule of one of the parties, and to the total 
neglect of the otter, would ba to betray 
anxiety or jealousy :. that,, iti -short, if she 
wbrQ fool enough ta lose her own' heart, 
there would he little chanee cf her being 
wise enough ta wia that of i ^n n .. ^ wtio 
was evidently a> man of ga^ahtry father 
thau et seBthfoevt^ and who was kuomn to 
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pby his cards well, . arid tpi have good 
Iu$k,. whenever hearts were trumps. • 
; Belinda's fears of lady^ Delacour^ as a 
dan^roos rivals were much quieted by 
the artful insinuations of Mrs, Stanhope, 
with ^espeict to her age, &c. and in pro- 
portion as her fears subsided, she blamed 
herself for her having written too harshly 
of her ladyship's conduct. The idea that 
whilst she appeared as lady Delacour's 
friend, she ought not to propagate any 
atories to her disadvantage, operated power- 
fully upon Belinda's mind, and she re- 
proached herself for having told, even her 
aunt, what she had seen in private. She 
thought that she had been guilty of trea- 
:chery, and she wrote again immediately to 
Mrs. Stanhope, to conjure her to burn her 
lasjt letter, to forget, if possible, it's con- 
-tents, and to believe, that not a syllable of 
a similar nature should ever more be heard 
from her ; she was just concluding with 
the words-— f^ I hope my dear aunt will 
consider all 'ddis as aaerrour of my judg- 
rmcnt, and not of my heart," — when lady 
Delacour burst into the room, exclaiming, 
in atone of gayety**— *f Tragedy or comedy, 
iBelinda? The masqueirade dresies are 

7 
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Gome. But how's this ?'' added she^ look* 
ing foil in BeliiKla's face — ^^ tears in the 
eyes! blushes in the cheeks! tremors in 
the joints ! and letters • shuffling away I 
Cut you ncyeice of novices, how awkwardly 
shuffled !-*«A niece of Mrs« StanhopeV, 
and so unpractised a shuffler !«^-And » it 
credible she should tremble in this ridi- 
culous way about a love letter or two ?'' 

** No loyb letters, indeed, lady Dela- 
cour/' said Belinda, holding the papet 
iast, as her ladyship, half in play half in 
earnest attempted to snatch it from her* 

" No love letters ! then it must be trea- 
son, and see it I must, by all that's good, 
or by all that's bad — I see the naine of 
Delacour !'' — and her ladyship absoltitely 
seized the letters by force, in spite of: all 
Belinda's struggle^ and entreaties. 

" I beg, I request, I conjure ' you tiot 
to read it !" cried miss Portman^ clasping 
lier hands. <* Read mine, read mine, if • 
younmst, Imi'doa't read myatintStetf- 
rhope^^— 4!)h } I beg, I intreat^ I con|Qtis 
you ! ^ and * she threw herself upon her 
knees. ' - , ^ * 

" Yott beg !' you ihtreat I you oonjuM I 
I Whyi this : id dike the duchess de BriiCvil- 
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lienS) whQ wrote on her paper of poisom, 
Whc^ver fin^ this, I entreat, I conjure 
them> m the name of more saints than 
I oan remember^ not to open the ps^r 
any faj^her.^^^-^What a simpleton^ to know 
so littloof the nature of ouriosity !.** 

/is , sb^ spoke, lady Delacour opened 
Mm* iS%aiihope*a letter, read it from be- 
ginning to end^ folded it up coolly whon 
4te h|^ fijkisbed it, and sioiiply said, ^^the 
p^rmn alluded fa is almost as bad a> her 
latame at foil length ; does Mrs» Stanhope 
think no one can make out an inuendo in 
a libel, or fill up a blank, but an attortiey 
geoeraf ?** pointing to a blank in Mrs* Stai^ 
ho|ie*a lelter, left for the name of Clarenee 
Ifervey. 

Belinda wiaa in too nuicfai oonfiiaioji, 
either to speak m diink«. 

** You were Tight to swedr they were 
wA bverktters,** punued her kdysfaq), 
laying dbwn tifte papers^ ''I protesik I 
.raafeched them by way of:&6lick<*^ beg 
pavdon. '^ All I eani 4^ now is tiot to read 
thereat;' 

'^ Nay — I beg-^I wish— I insist upon 
]mir reading Hpixs^^ said Bdinda. . 

hAfJi^mAwt had iraiad it^ Utr 
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countenance suddenly changed — " Worth 
a hundred of your aunt's^ I declare,** said 
she, patting Belinda's cheek* " What a 
treasure, to meet with any thing like a new 
heart-— all hearts, nowadays, are second- 
hand at best." 

Lady Delacour spoke with a tone of 
feeling which Belinda had never heard 
from her before, and which at this mo* 
anient touched her so much, that she took 
her ladyship's hand and kissed it 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MASKS. 



'' Where were we when all this be- 
gan ? " cried lady Delacoar^ forcing her- 
self to resume an air of gayety— — " O, 
masquerade was the order of the day- 
tragedy or comedy ? which suits your ge- 
nius best, my dear ? ** 

" Whichever suits your ladyship's taste 
least." 

•* Why, ray woman, Marriott, says, I 
ought to be tragedy ; and, upon the notion 
that people always succeed best when they 
take characters diametrically opposite to 
their own— Clarence Hervey*s principle— 
Perhaps you don*t think that he has any 
principles; but there you are wrong ; I do 
assure you, he has sound principles— of 
taste." 

** Of that," said Belinda, with a con- 
strained smile, ^^ he gives the most con- 

5 
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vincing proof, by his admiring your lady* 
ship so much.'" 

'^ And by his admiring miss Porttnan 
so much more. But whilst we are making 
speeches to one another^ poor Marriott is 
standing in distress like Garriek, between 
Jtmgedy and comedy*" 

Lady Delacour opened her dressing* 
room door, and pointed to her as she stood 
with the dress of the comic muse on one 
arm, and the tragic muse on the other. 

^* I am afraid I have not spirits enough 
to undertake the comic muse,** said miss 
Portman. 

Marriott, who was a personage of pro- 
digious consequence, and the judge in the 
last resort at her mistress's toilette, looked 
extremely out of humour at having been 
kept waiting so long ; and yet more so at 
4he idea that her appellant jurisdiction 
could be disputed. 

" Your ladyship's taller than miss Pprt- 
man by half a head,*' said Marriott, . ** and 
to be sure will best become tragedy, with 
this long train ; besides, I'd settled all the 
rest of yovir ladyship's dress. Tragedy, 
^y *Ay> is always tall, and, no o&nce, 

c 2 
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your ladyship's taller than miss Portman 
by half a head.** 

" For head read inch," said lady Dela- 
cour, *Mf you please/* 

" When things are settled, one can't 
bear to have them unsettled— ^but your 
ladyship must have your own wtty, to be 
sure — I'll say no more," cried she, throwr 
ing down the dresses. 

^ Stay, Marriott," said lady Delacour, 
and she placed herself between the angry 
waiting-maid and the door. 

** Why will you, who are the best crea- 
ture in the world, put yourself into these 
furies about nothing*— have patience with 
us, and you shall be Satisfied/' 

^^ That's another, affair," said Mar- 
riott. 

" Miss Portman,'* continued her lady- 
ship, " don't talk of not having spirits— 
you that are all life! — What say you, 
Belinda?— *>0 yes, you must be the comic 
muse ; and I, it seems, must be tragedy, 
because Marriott has a passion for seeing 
me ^ come sweeping by.' And because 
Marriott must have her own way in every 
thing— she rules me with a rod of ircni. 
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my dear — so tragedy, I needs must be— 
Marriott knows her power. ^ 

There was an air of extreme vexation 
in lady Delacour's countenance, as she 
pronounced these last words, in which evi- 
dently more was meant than met the ear. 
Upon many occasions miss Portman had 
observed, that Marriott exercised despotic 
authority over her mistress ; and she had 
seen, with surprise, that a lady, who would 
not yield an iota of power to her husband, 
submitted herself to every caprice of the 
most insolent of waiting-women. For some 
time, Belinda imagined that this submis- 
sion was merely an air, as she had seen 
some other fine ladies proud oi appearing 
to be governed by a &vourite maid ; but 
she was soon convinced that Marriott was 
no favpurite with lady Delacour ; that her 
ladyship's was not proud humility^ but fear. 
It seemed certain, that a woman, extrava- 
gantly fond of her own willy would never 
have given it up without some very sub- 
stantial reason. It seemed as if Marriott 
was in possession of some secret, which 
should for ever remain unknown. This 
idea had occurred to miss Portman more 
than once ; but. never so forcibly as upon 
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the present occasion. There had alwdy« 
been some mystery about her ladyship^s 
toilette ; at certain hours doors were bolt- 
ed, and it was impossible for any body bat 
Marriott to obtain admission. Miss Port-* 
man at first imagined that lady Delacour 
dreaded the discovery of her cosmetic se* 
crets, but her ladyship's rouge was so glar- 
ing, and her pearl powder was so obvious^ 
that Belinda was convinced there must foe 
some other cause for this toilette secresy^ 
There was a Htile cabinet beyond her bed- 
chamber, which lady Delacour called her 
boudoir, to which there was an entrance by 
a back stair-case ; but no one ever entered 
there but Marriott. One nighty lady De- 
lacour, after dancing with great spirit at a 
ball, at her own house, fainted suddenly : 
miss Portman attended her to her bed- 
chamber, but Marriott begged that her lady 
might be left alone with Aer, and she would 
by no means suffer Belinda to follow her 
into the bouddir. — All the9e things Belinda 
reiollected in the space of a few seconds 
as she stood contemplating Marriott and 
the dresses. The hurry of getting ready 
foir the . masquerade, however, dispelled 
these thoughts, and by the time she was 
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dressed, the idea of what Clarence Henrey^ 
would think of her appearance was upper* 
most in her mind. She was anxious to 
know, whether he would discover her in 
the character of the comic muse. Lady 
Delacour was discontented with her tragi<i 
attire^ and she grew still more out of hu-^ 
mour with herself^ when she saw Belinda. 

'^ I protest Marriott has made a perfect 
fright of me,** said her ladyship, as she 
got into her carriage, *^ and Vm positive 
my dress would become you a million of 
times better than your own/' 

Miss Portman regretted that it was too 
late to change. 

^* Not at all too late, my dear,** said 
lady Delacour; ** never too late for women 
to change their minds, their dress, or their 
loverStf Seriously, you know, we are to 
call at my friend lady Singleton's— •she sees 
masks to night^-Fm quite intimate there; 
ril make her let me step lip to her own 
room, where no soul can interrupt us, and 
there we can change our dresses, and Mar*> 
riott will know nothing of the matter. 
Marriott's a faithful creature; and very 
fond of me ; fond of power too— but who 
is not ?— we must all have our faults—one 
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would not quarrel with such a good crea- 
ture as Marriott for a trifle." Then sud- 
denly changing her tone, she said, ^^ not a 
human being will find us out at the mas- 
querade ; for no one but Mrs. Freke knows 
that we are two muses. Clarence Hervey 
swears he should know me in any disguise 
— but I defy him — I shall take special de- 
light in puzzling him. Harriot Freke has 
told hini, in confidence, that I'm to be the 
widow Brady, in man's clothes ; now that's 
to be Harriot's own character, bo H^ryey 
will make fine confusion. 

As soon as they got to lady Singleton's, 
lady Delacour and miss Portman imme- 
diately went up stairs to exchange dresses. 
Poor Belinda, now that she felt herself in 
spirits to undertake the comic muse, was 
rather vexed to be obliged to give up her 
becoiping character; but there was no re- 
sisting the polite energy of lady Delacour's 
vanity. Her ladyship ran as quick as 
lightning into a closet within the dressing- 
room, saying to lady Singleton's woman, 
>vho attempted to follow with-^** Can I do 
any thing for your ladyship ?" — " No, no, 
po— nothing, nothing— thank ye, thank 
ye,— I want no assistance— I never let any 
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body do any thing for me but Marriott ; *' 
and she bolted herself in the closet. In a 
few minutes she half opened the door, 
threw out her tragic robes, and cried^ 
** Here, miss Portman, give me yours— 
quick — and let's see whether comedy or 
tragedy will be ready first." 

** Lord bless and forgive me,'* said lady 
Singleton's woman, when lady Delacour 
at last threw open the door, when she was 
completely dressed—*" but, if your la'ship 
has not been dressing all this time in that 
den, without any thing in the shape of a 
looking glass — and not to let me help ! I 
that should have been so proud." 

Lady Delacour put half a guinea into 
the waiting-maid's hand, laughed affect- 
edly at her own whimsicalities ^ and de- 
clared, that she could always dress herself 
better without a glass than with one. AU 
this went off admirably well with every 
body but miss Portman ; she could not 
help thinking it extraordinary, that a per* 
son who was obviously fond of being wait- 
ed upon, would never suffer any person to 
assist her at her toilette except Marriott, a 
woman of whom she was evidently afraid. 
Lady Del^cour's quick eye saw curiosity 

C5 
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painted in Belinda's countenance^ and for 
a moment she was embarrassed ; but she 
soon recovered herself, and endeavoured to 
turn the course of miss Portman's thoughts, 
by whispering to her some nonsense about 
Clarence Hervey— A cabalistical name, 
which she knew had the power, when 
pronounced in a certain tone, of throwing 
Belinda into confusion. 

The first person they saw, when they 
went into the drawing-room at lady Single- 
ton's, was this very Clarence Hervey, who 
was not in a domino. He had laid a wager 
with one of his acquaintance, that he could 
perform the part of the serpent, such as 
he is seen in Fuseli'ii well known picture. 
For this purpose he had exerted much in- 
genuity in the invention and execution of 
a length of coiled skin, which he manoeu- 
vred with great dexterity, by means of in- 
.ternal wires ; his grand difficulty had been 
to manufacture the rays that were to come 
from his eyes. He had contrived a set of 
phosphoric rays, which he was certain 
would charm all the fair daughters of Eve. 
He forgot, it seems, that phosphorus could 
not well be seen by candle light. When 
he was just equipped as a serpent, his rays 
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set fire to part of his envelope, and it was 
with the greatest diflSculty that he was 
extricated. He escaped unhurt, but his^ 
serpent's skin was utterly consumed ; no- 
thing remained, but the melancholy spec- 
tacle of it's skeleton. He was obliged to 
give up the hopes of shining at the mas* 
querade, but he resolved to be at lady Sin- 
gleton's^ that he might meet lady Delacour 
and miss l^ortman. The moment that 
the tragic and comic muse appeared, he 
invoked them with much humour and 
mock pathos, declaring that he knew not 
which of them could best sing his adven- 
ture. After a recital of his misfortune 
had entertained the company, and after 
the muses had performed their parts to the 
satisfaction of the audience, and their own, 
the conversation ceased to be supported in 

4 

masquerade character; muses and harle- 
quins, gipsies and Cleopatra^, began to talk 
of their private affairs, and of the news 
and the scandal of the day. 

A groupe of gentlemen, amongst whom 
was Clarence Hervey, gathered round the 
tragic muse ; as Mr. Hervey had hinted 
that he knew she was a person of distinct 
tion, though he would not tell her name. 
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He thought that he could not flatter her 
ladyship more than by abusing miss Port-- 
man. After he had exercised bis wit for 
some time, without obtaining from the 
tragic muse, one single syllable, he whis-- 
pered, " Lady Delacour, why this unr 
natural reserve? do you imagine^ that, 
through this tragical disguise, I have not 
found you out ? '* 

The tragic muse, apparently absorbed 
in n^editation, vouchsafed no reply. 

'^ The devil a word can you get for your 
pains, Hervey," said a gentleman of his 
acquaintance, who joined the party at this 
instant. " Why didn't you stick to t'other 
muse, who, to do her justice, is as errant 
a flirt as your heart could wish for." 

^^ There's danger in flirting," said Cla- 
rance, " with an errant flirt of Mrs. Stan- 
hope's training. There's a kind of elec- 
tricity about that girl. I have a sort of 
cobweb feeling, an imaginary net coming 
ail over me." 

, ** Fore- warned is fore-armed," replied 
his companion—'^ a man must be a novice 
indeed, that could be taken in at this time 
of day by a niece of Mrs. Stanhope's*" 
" That Mrs. Stanhope must be a good 
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clever dame, faith^" said a third gentleman 
-— ^^ There's no less than six of her nieces, 
whom she has got off within these four 
winters— -Not one of 'em now, that has 
not made a catch->match— There's the 
eldest of the set, Mrs. Tollemache, what 
had she, in the devil's name, to set up 
with in the world, but a pair of good eye^ 
— Her aunt, to be sure, taught her the 
use of them early enough — ^They might 
have rolled to all eternity, before they 
would have rolled me out of my senses ; 
but you see, they did ToUemache's busi- 
ness — -However they are going to part 
now, I hear — Tollemache was tired of her, 
before the honey-moon was over, as I 
foretold. Then there's the musical girl— 
Joddrell, who has no more ear than a 
post, went and married her, because he 
had a mind to set up for a connoisseur in 
music ; and Mrs. Stanhope flattered him 
that he was one." 

The gentlemen joined in the general 
laugh— The tragic muse sighed — 

" Even were she at the School for Scan- 
dal, the tragic muse dare not laugh, ex-* 
C4$pt behind her mask," said Clarenqe 
Hervey. 
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« Far be it from her, to laugh at those 
follies which she must for ever deplore!** 
said Belinda, in a feigned voice — " What 
miseries spring from these ill-suited mar- 
riages !— The victims are sacrificed, before 
they have sense enough to avoid tbeir 
fate;' 

Clarence Hervey imagined, that this 
speech alluded to lady Delacour's own 
^larriage. 

** Damn me if I kno^v any woman, 
young or old, that would avoid being 
married, if she could, though, damn me : " 
cried sir Philip Baddely, a gentleman who 
always supplied " each vacuity of sense " 
with an oath — " But damn me Roch- 
fort, didn't Valleton niarry one of those 
nieces ? ** 

*^ Yes : she was a mighty fine dancer, 
and had good legs enough: Mrs. Stan- 
hope got poor Valleton tq fight a duel 
about her place in a country dance, and 
then he was so pleased with himself for 
his prowess, that he married the girl." 

Belinda made an efibrt to change her 
seat, btlt she was encompassed so, that 
she could not retreat. 

" A3 to Jenny Mason, the fifth of ihe 



nieces^ continued the witty gentleman^ 
^^ she Wftd as brown as mahogany, and 
had neither eyes, nose^ month, nOr legs : 
what Mrs. Stanhope could do with her I 
often wondek*ed ; but she took courage, 
rouged her tip, set her a going as a dasher ^ 
and she dashed herself into Tom Levit'a 
curricle, and Tom couldn't get her Out 
again, till she was the honourable Mrs* 
Levit — She then took the reins into her 
own hands, and I hear, she's driv^ing him 
and herself the road to ruiity as fast as 
they can gallop^ As for this Belinda 
Portman 'twas a good bit to send her 
to lady Delacour's ; but I take it, she 
hangs upon hands ; for last winter, when 
I was at Bath, she was hawked about 
every where, and the aunt was puffing 
her with might and m&in. You heard 
of nodiing, wherever you went, but of 
Belinda Portman, and Belinda^ Portnian's 
accomplishments^Belinda Portman, and 
her accomplishments, ril swear, were as 
well advertised, as P^ckwciod's ra£or 

strops." , 

*< Mrs. Stanhope overdid; th^ bilsih^s, 
I thinki** resumed the ' jgentlematv wbd 
began the conversation— ^'Cri^K'^bt^tfugllt 



^ A good Wd Stanhope cast of the net, 
£iith,^ whispered one of his companions 
— " Melpomene^ haat thou forgot thyself 
to marble?** pursued lady Delacour — 
" I am not very well>* trhispered miss 
Portman to her ladyship—" could we get 
away?* 

*• Get a\Vay from Clarence Hervey, do 
you mean?** lisplied her ladyship, in a 
whisper—** 'tis not easy, but we'll try> 
what can be done, if it is necessary ."^^ 

Belinda had no power to reply to this 
raillery, indeed she scarcely heard the 
words that were said to her ; but she put 
her arm within lady Delacour's, who, to 
her great relief, had the good nature to 
leave the room with her immediately.— 
Her ladyship, though she would sacrifice 
the feelings of others, without compupc- 
tion to her vanity, whenever the power of 
her wit was disputed ; yet towards those 
by whom it was acknowledged, she show-^ 
ed some mercy. 

*^ What is the matter with the child ? ^ 
said she as she went down the staircase. 

** NothiYig, if I could have air," said 
Belinda. There was a crowd of servants 
in the hall. 
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(< Why does lady Delacolir atbtd Bie M 
pertinaciously f What crime baire I com* 
mitted, that I was not favouned with one 
word,'* said Clarence Henrey^ who had 
followed them down stairs, and overtook 
them in the hall. 

" Do see, if you can find any of my 
people/' cried lady Del^pour. 

"Lady Delaconr the comic muse!** 
exclaimed Mr. Hervey-^-** I thought,**-**- 

" No matter what you thought^** intoN 
ropted her ladyship--^^ IM my carriage 
draw up, for here's a young frieiid of 
yours trembling so about nothings that I 
am half afraid she will feint ; and you 
know it would not be so pleasant to faint 
here amongst footmen— -Stay ! this upper 
room is empty—* O, I did not mean to 
tell you to stay," said ahe to Hervey, who 
involuntarily followed her in the utmost 
consternation, - 

** I'm perfectly well> now— perfectly 
well,** said Belinda. 

" Perfectly a simpleton, I think,* said 
lady Delacour^— ** Nay, my dear, you 
muit be ruled, your mask must come tffi 
didn't you tell me jrou wanted aiiv**«What 
now ! This is not the first time Clarence 
Hervey has ever seen your ftpe without a 
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mask^ 18 it } It's the first tioitt indeed he, 
or any body else, ever saw it of such a 
colour, I believe." 

: When lady Delacour pulled ofFBelinda's 
niasky her face was, during the first in- 
stant, pale; the next moment, crimsoned 
over with a bjurning blush. — 

" What is the matter with ye both ? — 
Hbw he stands 1'* said lady Delacour, 
turning to Mr. Hervey — *^ Did you never 
see a woman blush before ? — or did you 
never say or do any thing to make a wo- 
man blush biefore ?— Will you give miss 
Portman a glass of water r — there's some 
behind )rou on that sideboard, mant— * 
but he has neither eyes, ears, nor under- 
standing—- Do go about your business," 
said her ladyship, pushing him towards 
the door—Do go about your business, 
fi>r I have'nt common patience with you 
—on my conscience, I believe the man's 
in' love^^and not with ^ne! — There's 
sal-volatile for you, child," continued she 
to JSetinda. ** O, you can walk now-r- 
but remember you're on slippery ground 
-r-rcmember Clarence Hervey is not ^ 
marrying man, and you are not a married 
woman;"^ >, : 

" It /is pi^rfectly indifferent to me, 
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madam,'' Belinda •satid, with a voice and 
iook of proud indignation. 

^^ Lady Delacour, your carriage has 
drawn up,** said Clarence Henrey, return- 
ing to the door, but without entering. 
** Then put this ^ perfectly well,' and 
^ perfectly indifferent' lady into it," said 
lady Delacow. 

He obeyed without uttering a syllable. 

^^ Dumb! Absolutely dumb: I pro- 
test,** said her ladyship, as he handed 
her in afterwards. ** Why, Clarence, the 
casting of your serpent's skin seems to 
have quite changed your nature-— nothing 
but the simplicity of the dove left ; and I 
expect to hear you cooing presently'— 
don't you, miss Portman?" she ordered 
the coachman to drive to the Pantheon. 

^^ To the Pantheon ! I was in hopes 
your ladyship woiild have the goodness 
to set me down at home; for indeed I 
shall be a burden to you, and every body 
else at the masquerade." 

'^ If you have made any appointment 
for the rest of the evening n Berkley 
square, I'll set you down certainly, if you 
insist upon it, my dear; for punctuality 
is a virtue— -but prudence is a virtue too. 
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111 a y<mng liudy ( whsh m your aunt SUn- 
hope would say» hMto eatablish herself in 
the world»-^Why these tetrs» Belinda ? 
.w*Or are they team } for by the light of 
the Jampa I cmi scarcely tell ; though Til 
iiifrear I aaw the handkerdiief at the eyes 
"^What is.tbe taieaning of all this ? You^d 
best trust me; for I know as much of 
men and manners^ as your aunt Stanhope 
«t least; and in one word, you have nothing 
to ifear from me^ and every thing to hope 
from yourself; if you will only dry up 
yourtears, keep an your masky and take 
my advice ; you'll find it as good as your 
aunt Stanhope's.'' 

<« My aunt Stanhope's ! O," cried Be- 
lindfl, " never, never more will I take 
such advice--*Hiever more will I expose 
myself to be insulted as a female adven- 
turer-^Little did I know in what a light 
I appeared — Little did I know what gen- 
tlemen thought of my aunt Staiihope«M;)f 
my cousins — of oiyjaelf." 

*' Gentlemen! I presume Clarence Hcr- 
vey stttnds at this instant, in your imagina- 
tion, as the representative of all the g^n- 
tlemeo. in England; and he, iqstead of 
^Anacbarsis Cloots it now to/^ be sure 
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Torateor du genre huoiaiii-^Pmy let me 
have a specimen of the eloqaences which, 
lo judge by it's efiscta^ must be povrerfal 



Portman, not without tome rduc- 
tapce, repeated the coaversntion which 
she had heard~^^ And is thia^aU?** cried 
lady Delacour--." j;x)rd, my dear^ you 
must either gi?e up living in the worldj or 
expect to hear yourself, and your aunts, 
and your cousins, and your friends^ from 
generation to generation, abused every 
hour ia the day, by their friends, and your 
.frtend9«^*tis the common course of things. 
Now you know vrtiat a multitude of obe- 
dient humble servants, dear creatures, and 
very sincere and most affectionate friends, 
I have, in my writing desk, and on my 
mantle piece, not to mention the cards 
which crowd the common rack from inti- 
mate acquaintance ; who cannot live with- 
out the honour, or favour, or pleasure^ of 
seeing lady Delacour twice a weekr<~do 
you think Vm fool enough to imagine that 
they would care the hundredth part of a 
atmw, if I were this minute thrown into 
the Bed, or the Black sea !-— No, I have 
not one real friend in the worlds except 
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Harriot Ffreke— yet, you see, I am the 
comic mose^ ^nd mean to keep it up- 
keep it up to the last— -on purpose to pro- 
voke those, who would give their eyes to 
be able to pity me— -I humbly thank them, 
no pity for lady Delacour— Follow my ex- 
ample, Belinda ; elbow your way through 
the crowd, if you stop to be civil and 
beg pardon, and ^ hope I did'nt hurt ye,] 
- you will be trod under foot.— Now you'll 
meet those young men continually, who 
took the liberty of laughing at your aunt^ 
and your cousins, and yourself, they are 
men of fashion — Show them you Ve lio 
feeling, and they'll acknowledge you for 
a woman of fashion — ^you'll marry better 
than any of your cousins, Clarence Hervey 
if you can ; and then it will be your turn 
to laugh about nets and cages — As to love 
and all that — ** 

The carriage stopped at the Pantheon, 
just as her ladyship came to the words 
" love and all that," — her thoughts took a 
different turn, and during the remainder 
of the night she exhibited, in such a man- 
ner as to attract universal admiration, 
all the ease, and grace, and gayety, of £a- 
phrosyne. 
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To Belinda the night appeared long 
and dull ; the common place wit of chim- 
ney-sweepers and gipsies ; the antics of 
harlequins ; the graces of flower-girls and 
Cleopatras, had not power to amuse her ; 
for her thoughts still recurred to that con- 
versation which had given her so much 
pain-— a pain which lady Delacour's rail- 
lery had failed to obliterate. 

" How happy you are, lady DelaGour,** 
said she, when they got into the carriage 
to go home—" How happy you are to 
have such an amazing flow of spirits !"— 

** Amazing you might well say, if you 
knew all," said lady Delacour — ^and she 
heaved a deep sigh, threw herself back 
in the carriage, let fall her mask, and was 
silent — It was broad day-light, and Be- 
linda had a full view of her countenance, 
which was the picture of despair— She 
littered not one syllable more, nor had 
miss Portman tlie courage to interrupt her 
meditations, till they came within sight 
Qf lady Singleton's ; when Belinda ven- 
tured to remind her, that she had resolved 
to stop there, and change dresses before 
Marriott saw them. 

" No, it's no matter,'* said lady Dela- 

VOL. I. D 
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cour — " Marriott will leave me at the 
last, like all the rest — 'tis no uiatter."— 
Her ladyship sunk back into her former 
attitude ; but after she had jremained silent 
for some moments^ she started up and 
exclaimed — 

** If I had served myself, with half the 
zeal that I have served the world, I should 
not now be thus forsaken ! — I have sacri<* 
ficed reputation, happiness-— every thing, 
to the love of frolic — All frolic will soon 
be at an end with me— I am dying — and 
I shall die unlamented by any human be- 
ing. — If I were to live my life over again, 
what a different life it should be ! — What 
a different person I would be!^ — But it is 
all over now — I am dying." 

Belinda's astonishment at these words, 
and at the solemn manner in which they 
were pronounced, was inexpressible ; she 
gazed at lady Delacour, and then repeated 
the word — " dying!" — " Yes, dying," said 
lady Delacour. 

*^ But you seem to me, and to all the 
world, in perfect health ; and but half an 
hour ago in perfect spirits," said Belinda. 

* This declaration was taken from the- lips of a 
celebrated character. 

2 
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*^ I seem to you, and to all the world, 
what I am not — I tell you I am dying," 
said her ladyship, in an emphatic tone. 

Not a word more passed, till they got 
home. Lady Delacour hurried up stairs^ 
bidding Belinda follow her to her dress- 
ing-room, Marriott was lighting the six 
wax candles on the dressing-table — ^^ As I 
live, they have changed dresses after all," 
said Marriott to herself, as she fixed her 
eyes upon lady Delacour and miss Port- 
man. " 1*11 be burnt, if I don't make my 
lady remember this.'* 

** Marriott, you need not wait; I'll 
ring when I want you/' said lady Dela- 
cour, and taking one of the candles from 
the table, she passed on hastily with 
miss Portman, through her dressing-room, 
through her bedchamber, and to the door 
of the mysterious cabinet. 

^* Marriott, the key of this door," cried 
she, impatiently, after she had, in vain, 
attempted to open it. 

"Heavenly graciousness!" cried Mar« 
riott, ^' is my lady out of her senses ? '* 

" The key — the key — quick, the key," 
repeated lady Delacour, in a peremptory 
tone, she seized it as soon as Marriott 

d2 
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drew it from her pockety and uqlocked the 
door. 

<f Had not I best put the things to 
rights, my lady r" said Marriott, catching 
fast hold of the opening door. 

" IMl ring when yoiu are wanted, Mar- 
riott," satd lady Delaceur; and pushing 
open the door with violence, she rushed 
forward to the middle of the room, and 
turning back she beckoned to Belinda to 
follow her — " Come in, what is it you are 
afraid of?'" said she, — ^Belinda went on, 
and the moment she was in the rootn, 
lady Delaconr shut and locked the door. 
The room was rather dark, as there was no 
light in it, except what came from the 
candle, which lady Delacour held in her 
bamd, and which burned but dimly. — 
Belinda, as she looked round, saw nothing 
but a confusion of linen rags — vials, some 
empty, some full-— and she perceived that 
there was a strong smell of medicines. 

Lady Delacour, whose motions were all 
precipitate^ like those of a person whose 
mind is in great agitation, looked froni 
side to side of the room, without seeming 
to know what she was in search of. She 
then, with a species of fury, wiped the 
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paint from her face, and returning to Be* 
linda, held the candle so as to throw the 
light full upon her livid features. * Her 
eyes Were sunk, her cheeks hollow— no 
trace of youth or beauty remained on her 
death-like countenance^ which formed a 
horrid contrast with her gay fantastic dress* 

" You are shocked, Belinda/' said she, 
^* but as yet you have seen nothing-*-look 
here,*— '^ and baring one half of her bosom, 
she revealed a hideous spectacle. 

Belinda sunk back into a chair-r-lady 
Delacour flung herself on her knees before 
her. 

*^ Amlhumbled,aml wretchedenough?^ 
cried sbe^ her voice trembling with agony 
-— " Yes, pity me, for what you have seen ; 
and a thousand times more, for that which 
you cannot see— my mind is eaten away 
like my body, by incurable disease — inve* 
terate remorse— remorse for a life of folljj^ 
-^-of folly which has brought on me all 
the punishments of guilt.'* 

"My husband,** continued she, and 
her voice suddenly altered from the tone 
of grief to thiait of anger—" My husband 
hfttea me—no matter— I despise him — ^^His 
relations hate me— -no matter-^I despise 
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them — My own relations hate me— no 
matter^ I never wish to see them more— 
never shall they see my sorrow — never 
shall they hear a complaint, a sigh from 
nic. There is no tdrture which I could 
not more easily endure than their insulting 
pity. I will die, as I have lived, the envy 
and admiration of the world. When I 
am gone, let them find out their mistake ; 
and moralise, if they will, over my grave.** 
— She paused— Belinda had no po\v{ir to 
speak. 

" Promise, swear tome," resumed lady 
Delacour vehemently, seizing Belinda's 
hand, " that you will never reveal to any 
mortal what you have seen and heard this 
night. No living creature suspects that 
lady Delacour is dying by inches, except 
Marriott, and that woman, whom but a 
few hours ago I thought my real friend^ 
to whom I trusted every secret of my life, 
every thought of my heart. — Fool ! idiot ! 
Dupe that I was to trust to the friendship 
of a woman, whom I knew to be without 
principle — but I thought she had honour ; 
I thought she could never betray me — O 
Harriot! Harriot! you to desert me! — 
Any thing else I could have borne — but 
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you who I thought would have supported 
me in the tortures of mind and body which 
I am to go through — youy that I thought 
would receive my last breath — you to de- 
sert me ! — Now I am alone in iht world — 
left to the mercy of an insolent waiting- 



woman.'* 



Lady Delacour hid her face on Belinda's 
lap, and almost stifled by the violence of - 
contending emotions, she at last gave vent 
to them, and sobbed aloud. 

" Trust to one," said Belinda, pressing 
her hand with all the tenderness which 
humanity could dictate, *' who will never 
leave you at the mercy of an insolent wait- 
ing woman— trust to me." 

*^ Trust to you,** said lady Delacour, 
looking up eagerly in Belinda's face; 
f^ Yes— I think — I may trust to you — for 
though a niece of Mrs. Stanhope's, I have 
seen this day, and have seen with surprise, 
symptoms of artless feeling about you. 
This was what tempted me to open my 
mind to you, when I found that I had lost 
the only friend— but I will think no more 
of that — if yoii have a heart, you must 
feel for me — Leave me no wr— to-morrow 
you shall hear my whole history — now I 
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am quite exhausted — ring for Marriott."-**- 
Marriott appeared with a face of constrain- 
ed civility, and latent rage.—" Put me to 
bed, Marriott," said lady Delacour, with a 
subdued voice—" but first light miss Port- 
man to her room — she need not— yet — see 
the horrid business of my toilette." 

Belinda, when she was left alone, im- 
mediately opened her shutters, and threw 
up the sash to refresh herself with the 
morning air. She felt excessively fatigued, 
and in the hurry of her mind, she could 
not think of any thing distinctly. She 
took off her masquerade dress, and went 
to bed, in hopes of forgetting, for a few 
-hours, what she felt indelibly impressed 
upon her imagination. But it was in vain 
that she endeavoured to compose herself 
to sleep ; her ideas were in too great and 
painful confusion. For some time, when- 
ever she closed her eyes, the face and form 
of lady Delacour, such as she had just 
beheld them, seemed to haunt her ; after- 
wards, the idea of Clarence Hervey, and 
the painful recollection of the conversation 
she had overheard, recurred to her ; the 
words, " do you think I don't know that 
Belinda Portman is a composition of arti- 
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fice and affectation/' were fixed in her 
memory. She recollected with the utmost 
minuteness every look of contempt^ which 
she had seen in the faces of the young 
men, wJbilst they -spoke of Mrs. Stanhope 
the match-maker. Belinda's mind, how- 
ever, was not yet sufficiently calm to re- 
flect : she seemed only to live over again 
the preceding night. At last the strange 
motley figures which she had seen at the 
masquerade flitted before her eyes^ and she 
sunk into an uneasy slumber. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



LADY DELACOUR's HISTORY. 



jyLlSS Portman was awakened by the 
ringing of lady Delacour's bedchamber 
belK She opened her eyes with the con* 
fused idea that something disagreeable had 
happened ; and before she had distinctly 
recollected herself, Marriott came to her 
bedside, with a note from lady Delacour— 
It was written with a pencil. . 

" Delacour — my lord ! ! ! ! is to have 
to day what Garrick used to call a gander 
feast — will you dine with me tSte-a-tete^ 
and I'll write an excuse^ alias a lie, to lady 
Singleton^ in the form of a charming note 
— I pique myself ^i?* Eloquence du billet — 
then we shall have the evening to ourselves 
— I have much to say, as people usually 
have when they begin to talk of them- 
selves. 

*^ I have taken a double dose of opium, 
and am not so horridly out of spirits as I 
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was last night — so you need not be afraid 
of another scene. 

** Let me see you in my dressing-room, 
dear Belinda^ as soon as yoU have adored 

* With head uDCoverM the cosmetic powers/ 
But you don't paint— no matter — ^you will 
—you must — every body must, sooner or 
later. In the mean time, whenever you 
want to send a note that shall not be open* 
ed by the beai^Vi put your trust neither 
in wafer nor wax, but twist it as I twist 
mine. You see I wish to put you in pos- 
session of some valuable secrets before \ 
leave this, world — this by the by, I don't, 
upon second thoughts, which are always 
best, mean to do yet. — There certainly 
were such people as Amazons— I hope ^'ou 
admire them — for who could live without 
the admiration of Belinda Portman ! — not 
Clarence Hervey assuredly — nor yet 

T. C. H. DEiACOUH." 

Belinda obeyed the summons to her 
ladyship^s dressing-room : she found lady 
Delacour with her face completely repaired 
with paint, and her spirits with opium. 
She was in high consultation with Mar- 
riott and Mrs* Franks,, the milliner,^ about 
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the crape petticoat of her birthnight idreas 
which was extended over a large hoop in 
full state* Mrs. Franks descanted long 
and learnedly upon festoons and loops^ 
knots and fringes^ submitting all the time 
every thing to hw ladyship's better judge- 
ment, 

Marriott was sulky and silent. She 
opened her lips but once upon the question 
of laburnum, or no laburnupi flowers. 
, . Against them she quoted the memoirs 
and authority of the celebrated Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, who has a case in point to prove, 
that ^^ straw colour must ever look like 
dirty white by candlelight." Mrs. Franks, 
to compromise the matter, proposed gold 
laburnums, '^ because nothing can look 
better by candlelight, or any light, than 
gold ; " and lady Delacour, who was afraid 
that the milliner's imagination, now that 
it had once touched upon gold, might be 
led to the vulgar idea of ready money ^ sud- 
denly broke up tlie conference, by exclaim- 
ing. 

" We shall be late at Phillips's exhibi- 
tion of French china. Mrs. Franks must 
let us see her again to morrow, to take into 
consideration your court dress, my dear 
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Belinda-—^ miss Portraan presented by lady 
Delaeoirr^*— Mrs* Franks^ let her dress, for 
Heaven's sake^ be something that will make 
a fine paragraph— I give you four and 
twenty hours to think of it.— I have done 
a horrid act thk day/* continued she, after 
Mrs. Franks had left the room — " abso- 
lutely written a twisted note to Clarence 
Hervey, my dear— but why did I tell you 
that ? Now your head will run upon the 
twisted note all day, instead of upon ' The 
life and opinions of a Lady of Quality, 
related by herself.^'* 

After dinner, hidy Delacour, having 
made Belinda protest and blush, and blush 
and protest, that her head was not run- 
ning upon the twisted note, began the his- 
tory of her life and opinions in the follow- 
ing manner. 

^ I do nothing by halves, my dear— I 
shall not tell you my adventures, as Gil 
Bias told his to the archbishop of Grenada 
— skipping over the nseful passages— be- 
cause you are not an archbishop, and' I 
should not • have the grace to put -on 'a 
sanctified face, if you were.— I am no hy- 
pocrite, and have nothing worse than folly 
to conceal-^That's bad enough — for a 

6 
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woman who is known to play the fool^ is* 
always suspected- of. playing the devil-^ 
But I begin where I ought to end^ with 
my moral, which I dare say you*are not 
impatient to anticipate— I never read or 
listened to a moral at the end of a story in 
my life-r-manners for me, and morals for 
those that like them. — My dear, you will 
be wofully disappointed, if in my story 
you expect any thing like a novel. I once 
heard a general say, that nothing was less 
like a review than a battle ; and I can tell 
you, that nothing is more unlike a novel 
than real life. Of all lives, mine has been 
the least romantic. No love in it, but a 
great deal of hate. I was a rich heiress — I 
had, I believe^ a hundred tliousand pounds,, 
or more ; and twice as many caprices— I 
was handsome and witty— or, to speak 
with that kind of circumlocution which 
is called humility, the world, the partial 
world, thought me a beauty, and a bel- 
esprit. — Having told you my fortune, need 
I add, that I, or it, had lovers in abundance 
—of all sorts and degrees — not to reckon 
those, it may be presumed, who died of 
concealed passions for me. I had sixteen 
declarations and proposals in form-~then 
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what in the name of wonder, or of com^ 
mon sense> which by the by is the greatestt 
of wonders'— what in the name of common 
sense made me marry lord Delacour ?•-« 
Why, my dear^. you, — no not you^ bdt any 
girl who is not used to have a parcel of 
admirers, would think it the easiest thing 
in the world to make her choice ; but let 
her judge by what she feels when a dexte* 
rous mercer or linen-draper produces pretty 
thing after pretty thing— and this is so 
becoming, and this will w^ar for ever— as 
he swears ; but then that's so fashionable 
•—the novice stands in a charming per* 
plexity, and after examining, and doubt* 
ing, and tossiqg over half the goods in the 
shop, it's ten to one, when it begins to get 
late, the young lady^ in a hurry, pitches 
upon the very ugliest and wofst thing that 
she has seen. Just so it was with me and 
my lovers, and just so-^ 

* Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day»f 

• 

I pitched upon viscount Delacour, for my 
lord and judge. He had just at that time 
lost at Newmarket moxe than he was 
worth in eyery sense of , the word ; and my 
fortune was the most convenient thin^ in 
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I thought! should in time break him in. 
•—From the specimens you have seen, you 
may guess that I was even then a tolerable 
proficient in the dear art of self-jmiifica" 
tion — I had almost gained my point, just 
broken my lord's heart, when one fair 
morning, I unluckily told his man 
Champfort, that he knew no more, how 
to cut hair than a sheepshearer. — Champ- 
fort, who is conceit personified, took moi'- 
tal offence at this ; and the d^vil, who is 
always at hand to turn anger into malicCf 
putr it into Champfort's head, to put it 
intotny lord's head, that the world thouglit 
— * Mif lady governed him.* — My lord 
took fire — They say the torpedo, the 
coldest of cold creatures, sometimes gives 
out a spark — I suppose, when electrified 
with anger.-^Tbe next time that innocent 
I insisted upon my lord Pelacour's doing 
or not doing — I forget which — the most 
reasonable thing in the world, my lord 
turns short round, and answers — ^ My 
lady Delacour, I am not a man to be go* 
verned by a wife* — And from that time 
to this, the words ' I am not a man to be 
governed by a wife'-— have been written 
in bis obstinate face^ as all the world who 
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can read the human countenance may 
see. — My dear I laugh, but even in the 
midst of laughter there is sadness.— >But 
you don't know what it is — I hope you 
never may — to have an obstinate fool for 
a bosom friend. 

^ I at first flattered myself, that my 
lord's was not an inveterate, incurable ma- 
lady : but from his obvious weakness, I 
might have seen that there was no hope ; 
for cases of obstinacy are always danger- 
ous in proportion to the weakness of the 
patient. — My lord's case was desperate.*-^ 
Kill or cure, was my humane or prudent 
maxim. — I determined to try the poison 
of jealousy, by way of art alterative.— I 
had long kept it in petto as my ultimate 
remedy. I fixed upon a proper subject— 
a man with whom I thought that I could 
coquette to all eternity, without any danger 
to myself — a certain colonel Lawless— as 
empty a coxcomb as you would wish to 
see. — The world, said I to myself, can 
never be so absurd as to suspect lady De« 
lacour with such a man as this, though 
her lord may, and will, for nothing is too 
absurdfor him to believe.— Half my theory 
proved just — that is saying a great deal 
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for any theory. My lord swallowed the 
remedy, that I had prepared for him^ with 
an avidity, and a bonhommie, which it did 
me good to behold — my remedy operated 
beyond, my most sanguine expectations.—^ 
The poor man was cured of his obstinaoy^ 
and became stark mad with jealousy'!^ — 
Then indeed I had some hopes of him ; 
for a madman can be managed, a fool can- 
not. In a month'^s time, I made him 
quite docile. With a face longer than the 
weeping philosopher's, he came to me one 
morning, and assured me, * he would do 
every thing I pleased, provided I would 
consult my own honour and his, and give 
up colonel Lawless/ 

" * Give up I '—I could hardly forbear 
laughing at the expression.—^! replied, 
^ that as long as my lord treated me with 
becoming respect, I had never in thought 
or deed given him just cause of complaint ; 
but that I was not a woman to be insulted, 
or to be kept, as I. had hitherto been, in 
leading-strings, by a husband.' — My lord, 
flattered, as I meant he should be with the 
idea^ that it was possible he should be 
suspected of keeping a wife in leading* 
strings^ fell to making protestations—* he 
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hioped bi9 future doddoet would prove, &c/ 
— -^Upon this hint^ I gave the reins to my 
imagination^ and full drive I went into a 
fresh career of extrava^nce ; if I were 
checked^ it was an insulty and I began di# 
tectly to talk of leadmg'-strwgs. This ridi- 
Cttlous game I played successfully enough^ 
£^r some time, till at length, though natu* 
rally rather slow at calculation, be actually 
discovered that if we lived at the rate of 
twenty thousand a year, and bad only ten 
thousand, a year to spend, we should, in 
due time, have nothing left. This notable 
discovery he communicated to me one 
morning, after a long pneamble. When 
he bad finished prosing, I agreed, that it 
was demonstrably just, that he should ren 
trench his expenses ; but that it was equally 
unjust and impossible, that I amid make 
any reformation m my civil list.-— That 
economy was .a word which I had never 
heard of in my life, till I married his lord- 
ship : that, upon second recollection, it 
.was true, I had heard of such a thing as 
national economy; and that it would be 
a very pretty, though rather hackneyed 
topic of declamation for a maiden speech 
in the house of lords. I therefore adviaed 
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him to reserve all he had to say upon this 
subject for the noble lord upon the wool- 
sack ; nay, I very graciously added, that 
upon this condition, I would go to the 
house myself to give his arguments and 
eloquence a fair hearing, and that I would 
do my best to keep myself awake. — ^This 
was all mighty playful and witty ; bot. it 
happened that my lord Delacour^ who never 
had any great taste for wit, could not this 
unlucky morning at all relish it. Of course 
I grew angry, and reminded him, with an 
indelicacy which his want of generosity 
justified, that an heiress, who. had brought 
a hundred thousand pounds into his family, 
had some right to amuse herself, and that 
it was not my fault if elegant amusements 
wer^ more expensive than others. 

*^ Then came a long criminating and re- 
criminating chapter. — It was * My lord, 
your Newmarket blunders.*—^ My lady, 
your cursed theatricals^ — * My lord, I have 
surely a right*—* and my lady, I have 
surely as good a right.' 

*' But, my dear Belinda, however we 
might pay one another, we could not pay 
all the world with words. In short, after 
running through thousands, and tens of 
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thousands^ we were actually in distress 
for money.— Then came selling of lands, 
and I don*t know what devices, for raising 
money, according to the mode of lawyers 
and attorneys. It was quite indifferent to 
me how they got money, provided they 
did get it.— By what art these gentlemen 
raised money, I never troubled myself to 
inquire; it might have been the black art, 
for any thing I know to the contrary. I 
know nothing of business. So I signed 
all the papers they brought to me ; and I 
was mighty well pleased to find, that by so 
easy an expedient as writing, * T. C. H. 
Delacour,' I could command money at 
will. — I signed, and signed, till at last I 
was with all due civility informed that my 
signature was no longer worth a farthing ; 
and when I came to inquire into the cause 
of this phenomenon, I could no wise un- 
derstand what my lord Delacour's lawyer 
said to me. He was a prig^ and I had 
not patience either to listen to him, or to 
look at him. I sent for an old uncle of 
mine, who used to manege all my money 
matters before I was married : I put the 
, uncle and the lawyer into a room together 
with their parchments, to fight the matter 
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out, or to come to a right understandiiig 
if they could.— The last it seems was quite 
impossible. — In the course of half an hour, 
out comes my uncle in such a rage ! I 
never shall forget his face — all the bile in 
his body had gotten into it — he had lite« 
rally no whites to his eyes. ' My dear 
uncle,' said I, ' What is the matt^ir ?— - 
Why you are absolutely gold stick in 
waiting.' 

<^ No matter what I am, child/ said the 
uncle^ * I'll tell you what you are with all 
your wit— a dupe — ^'tis a ^hame for a wo- 
man of your sense to be such a too), and 
to know nothing of business — ^and if you 
knew nothing" yourself, could not you send 
for me ? ' 

" I was too ignorant to know that I 
knew nothing,' said I ; ^ but I will not 
trouble you with all the said Is and said 
hes. I was made to understand, that if 
lord Delacour were to die the next day, I 
should live a beggar. — Upon this I grew 
serious as you may imagine. My uncle 
assureid me that I had been grossly im- 
posed upon by my lord and his lawyer, 
and that I had been swindled out of my 
senses, and out of my dow§r. I repeated 
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all that my uncle said, very faithfully, to 
lord Pelacour ; and all that either he or 
his lawyer could furnish out by way of 
answer was, that * neciessity had no law/ 
Necessity, it must be allowed, though it 
might be the mother of law, was never 
with my lord the mother of invention. 
Having now found out that I had a good 
rigm to complain, I indulged myself in 
it most gloriously. In short, my Jear, we 
had a comfortable family quarrel—love 
quarrels are easily made up— but of money 
quarrels there is no end.— From the mo- 
ment these money quarrels commenced, 
I began to hate lord Delacour— before I 
had only despised him — You can have 
no notion to what meanness extravagance 
reduces men. — I have known lord Dela- 
cour shirk, and look so shabby, and tell 
so many lies to people about a hundred 
guineas— a. hundred guineas! What do I 
say f About twenty, ten, five !; — O,* my 
dear, I cannot hear the thoughts of it !— ^ 
But I was going on to tell you, th^t my 
good uncle, and all my relations, quarrel- 
led with me for having ruined myself, a« 
they said — but I said, they quarrelled with 
me for fear I should ask them for some of 
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the world to a man in his condition^ 
Lozenges are of sovereign use in some 
complaints. The heiress lozenge is a spe^ 
trrfic in some consumptions. You are sur- 
prised that I can laugh and jest about 
such a melancholy thing as my marriage 
with lord Delacour ; and so am I, espcf 
cially when I recollect all the circum* 
stances— -for though I bragged of there 
being no love in my history, thei'e was 
when I was a goose or a gosling of about 
eighteen — just your age, Belinda, I think 
—something very Hke love playing about 
my heart, or my head. There was a cer-- 
tain Henry Percival, a Clarence Hervey 
of a man— no, he had ten times the sense, 
begging your pardon, of Clarence Hervey 
—his misfortune, or mine, was that he 
had too much sense— he was in love with 
me, but not with my faults ; now I, wisely 
considering, that my faults were the great- 
est part of me, insisted upon his being in 
love with my faults. — He wouldn't, or 
couldn't — I said wouldn't — he said could't. 
I had been used to see the men about me 
lick the dust^— for it was gold dust.— Per- 
ci.val made wiy 'faces-^Lord Delacour 
made none.— I pointed him out to Perci- 
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Tal as an example— 4t was an example he 
would not follow. — I was provoked, and 
I married in hopes of provoking the man 
I loved. — ^The worst of it was, I did not 
provoke him as much as I expected. — Six 
months afterward, I heard of his mar- 
rk^e with a very amiable woman.— I hate 
those very amiable women. — Poor Perci- 
val ! — I should have been a very happy 
woman, I fancy, if I had married you— 
for I believe you- were the only man who 
ever really loved me — but all that is over 
now!— 'Where were we? — O, I married 
my lord Delacour, knowing him to be a 
fool, and believing that, for this reason-, 
I should find no trouble in governing him. 
—-But what a fatal mistake I— a fool, of 
all animals in the creation, is the most 
difficult to govern. — We set out in the 
fashionable world, with a mutual desire to 
be as extravagant as possible. — Strange, 
that with this similarity of taste we could 
never agree 1 — Strange, that this similarity 
of taste was the cause of our perpetual 
quarrels! — During the first year of our 
marriage, I had always the upper band in 
these disputes, and the last word ; and I 
was content—'Stubborn as the brute was. 
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tily sick of the business ; and at the end 
of about three months my poor child was 
sick too — I don't much like to think of it 
-T-it died. — If I had put it out to nurse^ 
I should have been thought by my friends 
an unnatural mother — ^but I should have 
saved 'it's, life. I should have bewailed 
the loss of the infant more^ if lord Dela- 
cour's relations and my own had not made 
such lamentations upon the occasion, that 
I was stunned. — I couldn't or wouldn't 
shed a tear, and I left it to the old dow- 
ager to perform in public, as she wished, 
the part of chief mourner, and to comfort 
herself in private, by lifting up her hands 
and eyes, and railing at me as the most 
insensible of mothers. All this time I 
suffered more than she did^ but that is 
what she shall never have the satisfactioii 
of knowing. I determined, that if ever 
I had another child, I would not have the 
barbarity to nurse it. myself. Accord- 
ingly, when my third child, a girl, was 
born, I sent it off iramjediately to the 
country, to a stout, healthy, broad-faced 
nurse, under whose care it grew and flour- 
ished ; so that at three years old, when it 
was brought back to me, I could scarcely 
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believe the chubby little thing was aiy own 
child. The same reasons, which convinced 
me I ought not to nurse my own child, 
determined me, h plus forte raisoriy not to 
undertake it*s education. Lord Delacour 
could not bear the child because it was not 
a boy. The girl was put under the care 
of a governess, who plagued my heart 
out with her airs and tracassdries for 
three or four years ; at the end of which 
time, as she turned out to be lord Dela- 
cour's mistress in form, I was obliged — in 
form — to beg she would leave my house, 
and I put her pupil into better hands, I 
hope, at a celebrated academy for young 
ladiesr There she will, at any rate, be 
better instructed than she could be at 
home. — I beg your pardon, my dear, for 
this digression on nursing and schooling, 
but I wanted only to explain to you why 
it was, that when I was weary of the 
business, I still went on in a course of 
dissipation. You see I had nothing at 
home, either in the shape of husband or 
children, to engage my affections. I be- 
lieve it was this ' aching void ' in my heart, 
which made me, after looking abroad some 
time fur a bosom friend, take such a pro- 
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digious fancy to Mrs. Freke. She wa«r 
just then coining into fashion — she struck 
me the first time I met her, as being 
downright ugly ; but there was a wild 
oddity in her countenance which made 
one stare at her, and she was delighted to 
be stared at — especially by me — so we 
were mutually agreeable to each other~-I 
as starer, and she as staree, Harriot Freke 
had, without comparison, more assuraoce 
than any man or woman I ever saw. She 
was downright brass — but of the fiiiest 
kind — Corinthian brass-— She wa^^ae of 
the first who brought what I call haruTH 
scarum manners into fashion. I told yoit 
that she had assurance — impudeace 1 
should have called it, for no other wovd \b 
i^trong enougb— Such things as I have 
heard Harriot Freke say!— -Yo«i will not 
believe it; but her conversation at first ab* 
solutely made me, like an old-fashioned 
fool, wish I had a fan to play with. But 
to my astonishment, all this took surpris- 
ingly with a set of fashionable young men. 
I found it necessary to reform my man- 
ners. If I had not taken heart of grace, 
and publicly abjured the heresies of false 
delicacify I should have been excommuni- 
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cated-T-Lady Delacour's sprightly elegance 
-T-allow me to speak of myself in the style, 
in which the newspaper, writers talk of me 
— Ladjr Delacour*s sprightly elegance was 
butpa)j^ — not. to say faded pink, compared 
with th^. scarlet of Mrs, Freke*s dashing 
a^udacity. As n^y rival^ she would on cer- 
tain ground have beaten me hollow; it was. 
therefore good policy to make her my 
friend. We joined forces^ and nothing 
could stand a^^ainst us. But I have ho 
right to give myself credit for good policy 
in forming this intimacy; I really followed 
the dictates of my heart or my imagina- 
tion. Inhere was a frankness in Harriot's 
^aoner, which I mist;ook for artlessness of 
character. She spoke with such unbounded 
fi^eed^jn o.a certain subjects, that I gave 
her credit for unbounded sincerity on all 
subjects. She had the talent of n\aking the 
world believe that virtue to be invulnera- 
ble by nature, which disdained the com- 
mon outworks of art for it's defence. I, 
amongst others, took it for granted^ that 
the woman who could make it her sport to 
' touch the brink of all we hate/ must have 
a stronger head than other people. — ^I 
have since been convinced, however, of my 
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mistake. — 1 am persuaded that few can 
touch the brink without tumblingheadiong 
down the precipice — Don't apply this, my 
dear, literally , to the person of whom we 
were speaking. I am not base enough to 
betray her secrets, however I may have 
been provoked by her treachery. Of her 
character and history you shall hear 
nothing, but what is necessary for my own 
justification. The league of amity between 
us was scarcely ratified, before my lord 
Delacour came with his wise remonstrat- 
ing face, to beg me * to consider what was 
due to my own honour and his.* — Like 
the cosmogony-man in the vicar of Wake- 
field, he came out over and over with this 
cant phrase, which had once stood him in 
steafd. — * Do you think, my lord,' said I, 
* that because I gave up poor Lawless to 
oblige you, I shall give up all common 
sense, to suit myself to your taste ?-— Har- 
> riot Freke is visited by every body but old 
dowagers and old maids. — I am neither an 
old dowager nor an old maid — ^The con- 
sequence is obvious, my lord.' — Pertness 
in dialogue, my dear, often succeeds bet- 
ter with my lord than wit. — I therefore 
saved the sterling gold^ and bestowed 
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upon him nothing but counters — I tell you 
this to save the credit of my taste' and 
judgment.— But to return to my friendship 
for Harriot Freke. I, of course, repeated 
to her every wotd which had passed be- 
tween my husband and me. She out 
Heroded Herod upon the occasion ; and 
laughed so much at what she called my 
folly in pleading guilty in the Lawless 
cause, that I was downright ashamed of 
myself, and purely to prove my innocence, 
I determined, upon the first convenient 
opportunity, to renew my intimacy with 
the colonel. The opportunity which I so 
ardently desired of redeeming my indepen- 
dence, was not long wanting.— Lawless, 
as m^y stars (which you know are always 
more in fault than ourselves) would have 
it, returned just at this time from the 
continent, where he had been with his 
regiment ; he ^ returned with a wound 
across his forehead, and a black fillet 
which made him look something more 
like a hero, and ten times more like a 
coxcomb, than ever. — He was in fashion 
at all events, and amongst other ladies, 
Mrs. Luttridge— odious Mrs. Luttridge ! 
9ffliled upon him.-— The Colonel, however, 
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had taste enough to know the difference 
between smile and smile ; he laid himself 
and his laurels at my feet^ and I carried 
him and them about in triumph. Where* 
ever I went, especially to Mrs, Luttridge*s^ 
envy and scandal joined hands to attack 
me, and I heard wondering and whispering 
wherever I went, I had no object in view 
but to provoke my husband, therefore con- 
scious of the purity of my intentions, it 
was my delight to brave the opinion of the 
wondering world* I gave myself no con* 
cern about the effect my coquetry might 
have upon the object of this flirtation— 
poor Lawless !— heart, I took it for grant- 
ed, he had none— how should a coxcomb 
come by a heart ? — ^Vanity I knew he 
had in abundance^ but this gav« me 
no alarm, as I thought that if it should 
ever make him forget himself— I mean 
forget what was due to me — I could, by 
one flash of my wit, strike him to the 
earth, or blast him for ever. One night 
we had been together at Mrs. Luttridge's, 
— she amongst other good things, kept a 
faro bank — and I am convinced, cheated 
—'Be that as it may, I lost an immensity 
of money, and it was my pride to lose 
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with ^^ fpuch gayety as any body else 
CQuld win ; so I was, or appeared to be 
in uncomnionly high spirits^ and Lawless 
had his share of py good humoiir. We 
left Mrs. Li^ttridge's together early; about 
h^)f past one. As the colonel was going 
to hand ipe to i^y q^riage, a smart-look- 
ing young man, as I thought, came up 
clos/e to the coach door, and stared me 
full in the face : I was nota w:oman to>be 
disconcerted at such a thing as this, but 
I really was startled when the young fel- 
low jumped into the carriage after me: I 
thought he was mad : I had only courage 
enough to scream. — ^Lawless seized hold 
of the intruder to drag him out, and out 
he dragged the youth, exclaiming in a 
high ton^ — * What is the meaning of all 
this, sir ?— Who the devil are you ? — My 
name*s Lawless: — :who the devil are 
you ?* The answer to this was a convul- 
sion of laughter. By the laugh, I knew 
it to be Harriot Frekp. — r* Who am I ! 
only a Freke T cried she — ^ shake hands.' 
I gave her my hand, into the carnage 
she sprang, and desired the Colonel to 
follow her: Lawless laughed, we all 
laughed^ and drqve away. ^ Where do 
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you think IVe been ?' said Harriot, • in 
the gallery of the House of Commons ; 
almost squeezed to death these four hours; 
but I swore I'd hear Sheridan's - speech 
to-night, and I did — Betted fifty guineas 
I would, with Mrs. Luttridge, and have 
won. — Fun and Freke for ever, huzza !* 
Harriot was mad with spirits, and so 
noisy and unmanageable, that^ as I told 
her, I was sure she was drunk. — Lawless, 
in his silly way^ laughed incessantly, and 
I was so taken up with her oddities, that, 
for some time, I did not perceive we were 
going the Lord knows where ; till, at last, 
when the 'larum of Harriot's voice ceased 
for an instant, I was struck with the strange 
sound of the carriage." ' Where are we? 
Not upon the stones, I'm sure;' said I; 
and putting my head out of the window, I 
saw we were beyond the turnpike.—* The 
coachman's drunlc as well as you, Har- 
riot,' said I ; and I was going to pull the 
string to stop him, but Harriot had hold 
of it. — * The man is.goiqg very right,' 
said she, * I've told him where to go. — 
Now don't fancy that Lawless and I are 
going to run away with you. — All this is 
unnecessary' now^a^days, thank God ! '•«— 
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To this I agreed, and laughed for fear 
of being ridiculous.—* Guess where you 
are going,* said Harriot. — I guessed and 
guessed^ but could not guess right ; and 
my merry companions were infinitely di- 
verted with my perplexity and impatience, 
more especially, as I believe, in spite of 
all my efforts I gre\^ rather graver than 
usual. We went oh to the end of Sloane- 
street, and quite out of town ; at last we 
stopped. — It was dark, the footman's flam- 
beau was out, I could only just see by the 
lamps, that we were at the door of a lone, 
odd looking house.'— The house door 
opened, and an old woman appeared with 
a lantern in her hand. 

** • Where is this farce, or freak, 9f wliat- 
ever you call it, to end?' said I, as Har- 
riot pulled me into the dark passage along 
with her. 

" Alas! my dear Belinda,** said lady 
Delacour, pausing ; I little fore^w 
where or how it was to end : but I am 
not come yet to the tragical part of my 
story, and as long as I can laugh, I wilK 
— As the old woman and her miserable 
light went on before us, I could al- 
most ^ have thought of sir Bertrand, or of 
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fOQie Gierman horrificatums, \>^t I bpar4 
X^awless, who never could help laughing 
at the wrong time^ bursting behind iqe^ 
with a sense of his own superiority. 

** « Now you will learn your destiny^ 
lady Delacoiirl* said Harriot, in a so- 
lemn tone. 

*^ * Yes ! frpm the celebrated Mrs. W-r-, 
tbie modern dealer in art magic/ s^id I, 
laughing, ' for now I guess whereabouts I 
a^t— Colonel Lawle$f'3 laugh broke the 
ipell — Harriot Freke, never whilst you 
Jive expect to succeed in the ^ublime.'^ 
Harriot swore at the colopel, for the veri- 
est spoil-sport she had ever seen, and she 
whispered to me— -^ the reason he laughs 
iy, because he is afraid of our suspecting 
tbe truth of him, that he believes tqut de 
bon in conjuration, and the devil, an^ all 
that.* — ^The old woman, whose cue I 
found was to be dumb, opened a door at 
^ top of a narrow staircase, and point* 
ing to a tall figure, completely enveloped 
^1 fur, left us to our fate.^ I will not 
trouble you with a pompous description 
of all the mummery of the scene, my 
dear, as I despair of being able to frighten 
you out cf your wits. I should iiai&e hew 
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downright angry with Harriot Freke for 
bringing me to such a place, but that I 
knew women of the first fashion had been 
with Mrs. W before us*— some in 

sober sadness-^some by way of frolic—- 
So as there was no fear of being ridicu- 
lous^ there wajs no shame, you know^ and 
my consciienee was quite at ease* Har- 
riot had no conscience^ so she was always 
at ease ; and uever more so than in male 
attire, which she had been told became 
her particularly. -She supported the cha- 
racter of a youBg rake with such spirit 
and truths that I am sure no common 
conjurer could have discovered any thing 
feminine about her. She rattled on with 
a set of nonsensical questions; and among 
other things, she asked, ^ How soon will 
lady Delacour marry agaio after her lord*s 
death ? * 

" * She will never marry after her lord's 
death/ answered the oraote. — ^ Then she 
will marry during his life-time/ said Har- 
riot,—* True,' answered the oracle — Colo- 
nel Lawless laughed ; I was angry ; and 
the colonel would have been quiet, for he 
was a gentleman, but there was no such 
thing as managing Mrs.lPreke, who^though 
2 
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she had laid aside the modesty of her own 
sex, had not acquired the decency of the 
other.—* Who is to be lady Delacour's 
second husband ?' cried she. * You'll not 
offend any of the present company by 
naming the man/ — * Her second husband 
I cannot name,' replied the oracle, ^ but 
let her beware of a Lawless lover.' Mrs. 
Freke and colonel Lawless^ encouraged 
by her, triumphed over me without mer- 
cy; I may «ay, without shame! — ^Well 
my dear, I am in a hurry to have done 
with all this : though i * doated upon 
follyy yet I was terrified at the thoughts 
of any thing worse. The idea of a di- 
vorce, the public brand of shameful life, 
shocked me, in spite of all my real and all 
my assumed levity. O that I had, at this 
instant, dared to be myself! But my fear 
of ridicule was greater than my fear of 
vice. — * Bless me, my dear lady Dela- 
cour,' whispered Harriot, as we left this 
house, ' what can make you in such a 
desperate hurry to get home ?- — You gape 
and fidget — one would think you had 
never sat up a night before in your life. — 
I verily believe you are afraid to trust 
yourself with us. — ^Which of us are you 
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afraid of; Lawless, or me, or yourselfV 
— ^There was a tone of contempt in the 
last words, which piqued me to the quick ; 
and, however strange it may seem, I was 
now anxious only to convince Harriot that 
I was not afraid of myself — False shame 
made me act, as if I had no shame — ^Yoa 
would not suspect me of knowing any 
thing of false shame, but depend upon it, 
my dear, many, who appear to have asf 
much assurance as I have, are secretly it's 
slaves. — I moralize^ because I am come to 
a part of my story, which I should almost 
be glad to omit — but I promised you, that 
there should be no sins of omission. It 
was light, but not broad daylight, when 
we got to Knightsbridge. Lawless en- 
'couraged, for I cannot deny it, by the 
levity of my manner, as well as of Har- 
riot's, was in higher and mpre familiar 
spirits than I ever saw him. — Mrs. Freke 
desired me to set her down at her sister's, 
who lived in Grosvenor Place. — I did so, 
and I beg you to believe, that I was in an 
agony to get rid of my colonel at the 
same time ; but you know, I could not, 
before Harriot Freke, absolutely say to 
him — * Get out ! — Indeed, to tell things 
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assthey were, it lyas scaroely posaibli? to 
guess by my msfnnpr^ that I wa& und^r 
any anxiety — I acted my part so well, or 
so ill. — As Harriot Freke jumped out of 
t))e coach, a cock crowed in the area o£ 
her sister's house, 'Thei;e!' cried Harriot, 
* do you he^r the cock crow, lady Dela- 
cour?* — ^ Now it's to be hoped your fear 
of gobjijis is over — else I would not be 
so cruel, as to leaye the pretty dear all 
alone/— rAll ^loue,' an3.vrere4 I — * your 
friend the cojopcl isi much obliged to yoa 
for making nobody of him/—-' My friend 
the colpoel,' wb^pered Harriot^ leaning 
with her \>q14, n^asguline, arpis fo],4^ upoa 
the coach dopr-r-' My friend, the colonel i^ 
much obliged tome^^ Vv^^ sur^ fpir c^eov: 
beifing what ^he cunning, pr the kuowiiiig 
woip[^an^ tpld us ju^t now> ^^^ you ai:^d be 
are— or ^rc to berr-oue ai^d the same perr 
son. So when | ss^id I left you alone, I 
was not guilty of a bull, was I ?' — I ha4 
the grace to be heartily ashamed Qf this 
speech, and called out in utter confusion 
— * to Berkeley Square.— But where shall 
I set you down, colonel! — 'Harriot, good 
morning — don't forget you are in man's 
clothes.'— I did not dare to repeat the 
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question of ^ where shall I set you.downt, 
colonel ? ' at this instant, because Harriot 
gave me sqch an arch sneering look,, a^ 
much as to say — still afraid of yourself!— 
We drove on — ^I'm persuaded that the 
confusion which, in spite of all my efforts^ 
broke through my affected levity, encour 
raged Lawless, who was naturally a cox- 
comb and a fool, to believe that I was 
actually his-^else he never could b^VQ 
been so insolent»-*-tn short, my dear, be- 
fore we had got throu^ the turnpike gat^, 
I was downright obliged to say to him-*^ 
^' Get out I'— -which I did with a, degree 
of indignation, that quite astonished biin. 
f-^He muttered sometbiog about ladies 
knowing their minds — ^and I own, th^gb 
I went off with flying colours, { secretly 
blamed myself as much as I did hipi, a^nd 
I blamed Harriot more than I did either* 
«^ sent for her the next day as soon as I 
eonld^ to consult her. She expressed such 
astonishment, and so much concern, at 
, this catastrophe of our night's frolic, an4 
blamed herself with so many oaths, and 
execrated Lawless for a coxcomb s.o much 
to the ease and satisfaction of my consci-r 
ence, that I was confirmed in my good 
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opinion of her, and indeed felt for her the* 
n)ost lively affection and esteem — for ob- 
serve, with me esteem ever followed affec-- 
tion, instead of affection following esteem. 
— Wo be to all, who in morals preposter- 
ously put the cart before the horse !— But 
to proceed with my history — all fashion-- 
able historians stop to make reflections, 
supposing that no one else can have the- 
sense to make any. My esteemed friend 
agreed with me, that it would be best for 
aM parties concerned to hush up this busi- 
ness ; that as Lawless was going out of 
town in a few days-, to be dected for a 
borough, we should get rid of him in the 
best way possibhe^ without ' more last 
words* — thftt he bad been punished suffi- 
ciently on the spot, and that to punish, 
twice for the same offence^ once in private 
and once in public,, would be contrary to 
the laws of Englishmen and English wo^ 
men, and in my case would be contrary to 
the evident dictates of prudence — because* 
I could not complain, without calling up 
k>rd Delacour, to call Lawless out — This 
I could not do without acknowledging 
that his lordsbip had been in the right, 
in warning me about bis honour and my 
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fown^ vrhicb old phrase I dreaded to hear 
.for the ninety-ninlh tinne; besides, lord 
Delacour was the last 'inan in the world 
I should have chosen for my knight-^ 
though unluckily he was my lord— *Be- 
. sides, all things considered, I thought the 
.whole story might not tell so well in the 
world for me, tell it which way I would 
-—We iherefore agreed, that it would be 
most expedient to hold our tongues. We 
took it. for granted, that Lawless would 
hold his, and as for my people, they knew 
nothing, I thought, or if they did^ I was 
sure of them. How the thing got abroad, 
I could not at the time conceive, though 
now I am well acquainted with the base- 
ness and treachery of the woman I called 
my friend.— The affair was known and 
talked of every where the next day, and 
the story was told especially at odious 
Mrs. Luttridge's, with such exaggera- 
tions as drove me almost mad.--^I was 
enraged, inconceivably enraged with Law- 
less, from whom I imagined the reports 
originated. 

^' I was venting aiy indignation agaiqst 
him in a room full of company, where I 
had just made my story good, when a 
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gentteman^ to ^hom I was a stranger, 
came in breathlesrs^ with the news that 
<*olonel Lawless Was killed in a duel l^ 
"lord Delacour— that they were carrying 
iliin hotafe ta his mother*s, and that the 
body was just going by the door.— The 
company all crowded to the windows 
immediately^ and I was left standing 
alone, till I could stand no longer,— What 
was said or done after this, I do not re- 
member—I only know, that when I eame 
to myself, the most dreadful sensation I 
ever experienced was, the certainty that 
•I had the blood of a fellow creature to 
♦answer for— I wonder,'* said lady Dela- 
cour, breaking oflF at this part of her his- 
tory, and rising suddenly, — " I wonder 
'What is become of Marriot ? — ^surely it is 
•time ' for me to • have my drops. — Miss 
Pbrtman, have the goodness to ring, for I 
inust have something immediately/' — ^Be- 
linda was terrified at the wildness of her 
Tttanner.*^Lady Delacour became more 
^cdtnposed, or put more constraint upon 
herself, at the sight of Marriott^^Marriott 
%Wmght from the closet in her lady's room 
^he drops,' wbidi lady Delacour swallowed 
*i^kh precipitation.^^Then she ordered 
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coffee, and afterward chasse-cafe, and at 
last, turning to Belinda, with a forced 
smile, she said— ^ 

^^ Now shall the princess Scheherazade 
go on with her story ? •• 
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CHAPTER IV. 



l-ADY DELACOUR's HISTORY 
CONTINUED. 



^*I LEFT ofF with the true skill of a 
good story-teller, at the most interesting 
part— a duel — and yet, duels are so com- 
mon now, that they are really vulgar inci- 
dents. 

" But we think that a duel concerning 
ourselves must be more extraordinary 
than any other. We hear of men being 
shot in duels about nothing every day, 
so it is really a weakness in me to think 
so much about poor Lawless's death, as 
Ha^rriot Freke said to me at the time.— 
She expected to see me show sorrow in 
public — but very fortunately for' me, she 
roused my pride — which was always 
stronger than my reason ; and I behaved 
myself upon the occasion as became a fine 
lady. — There were some things, however. 
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I could hardly stand. ^^You must know 
that Lawless, fool and coxcomb as he 
was, had some magnanimity, and showed 
it — as , some people do from whom it is 
least expected— on his deathbed. ' The 
last words he said, were ' lady Delacour 
is innocent — I charge you don't prosecute 
lord Delacour.' — This he said to his mo- 
ther—who—to complete my misery— is 
one of the most respectable women in 
England, and was most desperately fond 
of Lawless, who was an only son.— *-Slie 
never has recovered his loss. — Do you 
remember asking me who a tall elderly 
lady in mourning was, that you saw get* 
ting into her carriage one day, at South 
Audley-street chapel, as we passed by in~ 
our way to the park? — That was liady 
Lawless — I believe I didn't answer you 
at the time.— I meet her every now and 
then — ^to me a spectre of dismay. — But 
as Harriot Freke said, certainly such a 
man as poor Lawless was a useless being 
in society, however he may be regretted 
fey a doating mother.— We should see 
things in a philosophical light if we can. — 
I should not have suffered half as much as> 
I did, if he had been a man of a stronger 
roju I. F , 
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understandings but he was a poor^ vain^ 
weitk creature, that I actually drew on 
and duped with my own coquetry, whilst 
all the tittle I was endeavouring only to 
plague lord Delacour. — I was punished 
enough by the airs his^ lordship doubly 
gave himself, upon the strength of his 
valour and his judgment-«-they roused xne 
completely — and I blamed him with all 
my might, and got an enormous party of 
my friends, I mean my acquaintance, 
to run him down full cry, for having 
fought for. me — It was absurd — It was 
rash -*- It was want of proper confi- 
dence in his wife ; tims we said : — lord 
Delacour had his partizans, it is true, 
amongst whom the loudest was odious 
Mrs. Luttridge. I embraced the first op- 
portunity I met with of retaliation. — ^You 
must know that Mrs. Luttridge, beside 
being a great faro-player, was a great 
dabbler in politics ; for she was almost as 
fond of power as of money : she talked 
loud and fluently, and had, somehow or 
other, partly by intriguing, partly by re- 
lationship, connected herself with some of 
the leading men in parliament. *- There 
was to be a contested election in our 
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county ; Mr. Luttridge had a good estate 
there next to lord Dekcour's^ asd being 
of aiy-ancient family, and keeping a good 
table, the Luttridges vrere popular enough. 
-^At the first news of an election, out 
conies a flaming advertisement from Mr. 
Luttridge; away posted Mrs. Luttridge 
to begin her canvas, and away posted 
lady Deiacoiir after her, to canvas for a 
cousin of Harriot Freke's.— This was a 

« 

new scene for roe ; but I piqued myself 
on the versatility of my talents, and I laid 
myself out to please all the squires^^and, 
what was more difficult, all the s< 
ladies in *****shire, I was ambitic? 
have it said of me, * that I was the finest 
figure that ever appeared upon a canvass.' 
— ^O ye *****shireians, how hard did I 
work to obtain your praise ! — All that the 
combined force of vanity and hatred could 
inspire, I performed, and with success. 
You have but little curiosity, I presume, 
to know how many hogsheads of port 
w6nt down the throat of John Bull, or 
how many hacatombs were offered up to 
the genius of English liberty. My ha- 
tred to Mrs* Luttridge was, of course, 
called love of my country. Lady Dela^ 

F 2 
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cour was deified by all ^ri/^ patriots— and^ 
lackily^ a ban'dsome legacy left me for my 
spirit, by an uncle who died six weeks 
before the election, enabled us to sustain 
the expence of my apotheosis* — ^The day 
of election came — Harriot Freke and I 
made our appearance on the hustings, 
dressed in splendid party uniforms ; and 
before us, our knights and squires held 
two enormous panniers full of ribands and 
cockades; which we distributed with a 
grace that won all hearts, if not all votes. 
— Mgs. Luttridge thought the panniers 
wojji^: carry the election ; and forthwith 
slreronl off an express for a pair of pan«> 
niers twice as large as ours* I took out 
my pencil, and drew a caricature of Me ass 
and her panniers : wrote an epigram at 
the bottom of it ; and the epigram and 
the caricature were soon in the hands of 
half *****8hire. The verses were as bad 
as impromptus usually are, and the draw« 
ing was not much better than the writing, 
but the good will of the critics supplied 
all my deficiencies ; and never was more 
praise bestowed upon the pen of Burke,, 
or the pencil of Reynolds, than was la- 
vished upon me by my honest friends* 
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•—My dear Belinda, if yo« will not 
quarrel with the quality, you may have 
what quantity of praise you please. — 
Mrs. Luttridge, as I hoped and' expect- 
ed, was beyond measure enraged at the 
sight of the caricature and epigram.—- 
She was, beside being a gamester and 
a politician — what do you think?— -an 
excellent shot !•*— She wished, she said, to 
be a man, that she might be qualitied to 
take proper notice of my conduct.— The 
same kind friends who shewed her my 
epigram, repeated to me her observation 
upon it. Harriot Freke was at my elbow^ 
and ofiered to take any message I might 
think proper to Mrs. Luttridge. I scarce- 
ly thought her in earnest, till she added, 
that the only way left, now-a-days, for a 
woman to distinguish herself, was by 
spirit; as every thing else was grown 
^ dheap and vulgar in the eyes of men' — 
That she knew one of the cleverest young 
men in England, and a man of fashion 
into the bargain, who was just going to 
publish a treatise l upon the Propriety 
and Necessity of Female Duelling ;' and 
that he had demonstrated beyond a possi- 
bility of doubt, that civilized society could 
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not exist half a century longer without 
this necessary improvement. I had pro- 
digious deference for the masculine supe^- 
riority, as I thought it, of Harriot's un- 
derstanding. She was a philosopher, 9nd 
a fine lady— I was only a fine lady-^— I had 
never fired a pistol in my life ; and I was 
a little inclined to cowardice ; but Har- 
riot offered to bet any wager upon the 
steadiness of xx\y hand, and assured me 
that I should charm all beholders in male 
attire— -In short, as my second, if I would 
furnish her with proper credentials, she 
swore she would undertake to furnish me 
with clothes, and pistols, and courage, and 
every thing I wanted. — ^I sat down to pen 
my challenge. When I was writing it, 
my hand did not tremble much — not more 
than my lord Delacour's always does. 
The challenge was very prettily worded-— 
I believe I can repeat it. 

^ Lady Delacour presents her compli- 
ments to Mrs. Luttridge — she is informed 
that Mrs. L' wishes she were a man^ 
that she might be qualified to X.?lk& proper 

notice of lady D ^'s conduct. Lady 

Delacour begs leave to assure Mrs. Lut- 
tridge, that though she has the misfortune 
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to be a woman, she is willing to account 
for her conduct,^ in any manner Mrs, 

L- may think proper — and at any 

hour and place she may appoint. Lady 
D leaves the choice of the weapons 

to Mrs. L Mrs. H. Freke, who has 

thehonour of presenting this^ note, is lady 
Delacour^s /rie;2£^ upon this occasion.* 

^* I cannot repeat Mrs. Luttridge*8 an* 
swer ; all I know is, it was not half as 
neatly worded as my note; but the es- 
sential part of it was, that she accepted 
my challenge with pleasure, and should 
do herself the honour of meeting me at 
six o'clock the next, morning — that miss 
Honour O'Grady would be her friend 
upon the occasion-*— and that pistols were 
the weapons she preferred. The place of 
appointment was behii^d an old bam, about 
two miles from the town of *♦***. The 
hour was fixed to be early in the morn- 
ing, to prevent all probability of inter- 
ruption. In the evening, Harriot and I 
rode to the ground. There were several 
bullets sticking in the posts of the barn : 
-—this was the place where Mrs. Lutr 
tridge had been accustomed to exercise 
herself in firing at a mark. I own my 
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courage ' oozed out' a little at this sight. 
— ^The duke de Rochefoucault, I believe, 
said truly, that ' many would be cowards 
if they, dared.' There seemed to me to 
b^ no physical, and less moral necessity 
fox my fighting this duel, bui; I did not 
venture to reason on a point of honour 
with my spirited second. I bravadoed to 
Harriot most magnanimously; but at 
i^ight, when Marriot was undressing me, 
I could, not forbear giving her a hint, 
which I thought might tend to preserve 
the«king's peace, and the peace of the 
county. I went to the ground in the 
morning, in good spirits and with a safe 
conscience. Harriot was in admiration of 
my * lion-port :' and to do her justice, 
she conducted herself with great coolness 
upon the occasion ; but then it may be 
observed, that it was I who was to stand 
fire, and not she. I thought of poor Law* 
Jess a billion of times at least, as^we were 
going to the ground ; and I had my pre- 
sentiments, and my confused notions of 
poetic jlistice — but poetic justice^ and all 
other, sorts of justice, went clear out of 
my head, when I saw my antagonist and 
her ffiend actually pistol in hand, waiting 
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for US : they were both in men's clothes. 
— I secretly called upon the name of Mar^ 
riot with fervency^ and I looked round 
with more anxiety than ever Bluebeard's 
wi&9 or:' Anne^ sister Anne I' looked to 
see if any body was coming : nothing was 
to be seen^ but the grass blown by the 
wind-^No Marriot to throw herself toute 
iplorie between the combatants — ^no peace 
officers to bind us over to our good be-- 
haviour — no deliverance at hand— -and 
Mrs. Luttridge, by all the laws of honour, 
as challenged, was to have the first shot--^ 
O9 those laws of honour ! — ^I was upon 
the point of making an apology, in spite 
of them all, when, to my inexpressible 
joy, I was relieved from the dreadful al- 
ternative of being shot through the head, 
or of becoming a laughing-stock for life, 
by an incident, less heroic I'll grant you, 
than opportune. — But you shall have the 
whole scene, as well as I can recollect it 
'^as well — for those who, for the first 
time, go into a field of battle, do not, as 
I am credibly informed, and internally 
persuaded, always find the clearness of 
their memories improved by the novelty 
of their situation. Mrs. Luj^ridge^ when 

F 5 
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we came up, was leaning, with a truly 
martial negligence, against the wall of the 
barn, with her pistol, as I told you, in her 
hand. She spoke not a word, but her 
second, nriss Honour O'Grady^ advanced 
towards us immediately, and taking off 
her hat very manfully, addressed hersetf 
to my second.—* Mistress Harriot Freke, 
I presume, if I mistake not.' — Harriurt 
bowed slightly, and answered — ^ Miss Ho^ 
nour O'Grady, I presume, if I mistake 
not.'—* The same at your service,* replied 
miss Honour.*-* I have a few words to 
suggest, that may save a great deal of 
noise, and bloodshed, and ill*will/ — ^ As 
to noise,* said Hanuot, ^ it is a thing in 
which I delight, therefore, I beg that 
mayn't be spared on my account ; as to 
bloodshed, I beg that may not be spared 
on lady Delacour's account, for her ho- 
nour, I am sure, is dearer to her than her 
blood ; and as to ilUwiU, I should be con* 
cerned to have that saved on* Mrs. Lut- 
tridge*8 account, as we all know it is the 
thing in which she delights, even more 
than I do in noise^ or lady Delacourin 
blood :«— -but pray proceed, miss Honour 
O'Grady ; you have a few words io sug«* 
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gest' — ^ Yes, I woald willingly observe, 
as it is my duty to my principalj said 
Honour, * that one, who is eompelled to 
fire a pistol with her left hand, though 
ever so good a shot naturally ^ is by no 
means on a footing with one who has 
the advantage of her right hand.* Han* 
riot rubbed my pistol with the sleeve of 
her coat, and I, recovering my wit witK 
my hopes of being witty with impunity^, 
answered—* Unquestionably !— rleft-hand* 
ed wisdom and tefuhanded courage are 
neither of them the very best of their 
kinds, but we must content ourselves 
with them, if we can have no other. 
* That if^ cried Honour 0*Grady, ' is not, 
like most of the family of the ifs, a peace- 
maker. My lady Delacour;^ I was going 
to observe, that my principal has met 
with an unfortunate aceident in the shape 
of a whitlow on the fore-finger of her 
right hand, which incapacitates her from 
drawing a trigger; but 1 am at your ser- 
vice, ladies^ either of you, that can't put 
up with a disappointment with good^hu^* 
mour/— I never, during the whole course 
of my existence, was more disposed to 
bear a disappointment with gMd humour. 
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to prove ttiat I was incapable of bearing 
malide; and, to oblige the seconds, for 
form sake^ I agreed that we ^hojuld take 
our ground, and fire our pistols into the 
air — Mrs. Luttridge, with her left-handed 
wisdom^ fired first — ^and I^ with great 
jnagnanimity, followed her example.— I 
must do my adversary's second, miss 
Honour 0*Grady, the justice to observe, 
that in this whole affair she conducted her* 

« 

self not only with the spirit, but with the 
good nature and generosity characteristic 
of her nation — ^We met enemies and 
parted friends. 

^^Life is a tragicomedy ! — Though the 
critics will allow of no such thing in their 
books, it is a true representation of what 
passes in the world; and of all lives, 
mine has been the most grotesque mix- 
ture, or alternation, I should say, of tra- 
gedy and comedy. — All this is a*propo6 
to something I have not told you yet. 
r— This comic duel ended tragically for 
me— * How ? '—you say— Why *tis clear 
jthat I was not shot through the head; 
but it would have been better, a hun- 
dred times better , for me, if I had ; I 
should have been spared, in this life at 
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least, the torments of the damned — I was 
not used to priming and loadings— my 
pistol was overcharged — when I fired, it 
tecoiledy and I received a blow on my 
.breast, tlie consequences of which you 
have seen* 

^^ The pain was nothing at the moment 
compared with what I have since ezpe* 
rienced — ^But I will not complain till I 
cannot avoid it— -I had not, at the time I 
received the blow, much leisure for lamen- 
tation ! for I had scarcely dischaiged niy 
pistol, when we heard a loud shout on 
the other side of the barn, and a crowd 
of townV people, country people, and 
haymakers, came pouring down the lane 
towards us with rakes and pitchforks in 
their hands.— -An English mob is really a 
formidable thing. — Marriot had mismiw 
naged her business most strangely— ^he 
had, indeed, spread a report of a dueUr-a 
female duel — but the untutored sense of 
projfriety amongst these rusticks was so 
shocked at the idea of a duel fought by 
women in men*s clothes, that I verily be- 
lieve they would have thrown us into the 
river with a}l their heartft«-Stupid block- 
heads 1 I am convinced that they would. 
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not bftve beem half so moeb scandalized if 
we ^d> tM»ced > ia petticoats— *The want of 
these petticoats had nearly proved our de* 
straetion^ or at leaat our disgrace^— & 
peeress, . after being ducked^ could never 
have hdd her head above water i^ain 
with any grwe^^-^The mob had jost closed 
round usy crymg, ^ shame ! shame ! shame • 
— Kluck 'em^—duck 'em — gentle or simpk 
-*duck *em— duck *em' — ^wben their at- 
tention was sipddenly turned towards ^ 
person^ who was driving up the lane a 
large herd of squeakvng, grunting pigs. — 
The person was dad in splendid regi-^ 
mentals^ and he was armed with a long 
pdby to the end of which hung^ bladder, 
and hh pigs were frightened, and they ran 
squeaking from one side of the roadf to the 
^other; and the pig-driver in regimentals,, 
in the midst of the noise, could not with- 
out difficulty m^ke his voice heard ; but at 
teist he was \Jtiderst6od to say, that a bet 
dffrhuiidred guineas depended upoTi his 
being iWe to keep these pigs a head of a 
-ft)ck of turkies that were following them, 
and he begged the mob to give him and 
his pigs fair^ptey.— At? the news of this 
wager, :and at the sight of- the gentleman 
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turned pig^^drivery- tbe mob ivtsre in rap- 
tures, and, at the sound of his vmee, Haf^ 
riot Freke immediately exclaimed — ^Cla^ 
rence Henrey !-^By all tbaf s lucky ! * 

** Clarence Her? ey I " interrupted B»- 
linda. ^ Clare«K«e- Hervey, my . dear/* 
said lady Delacow, ooolly**-4^^^<he can do 
every thiog you knowJ even drive pigs^ 
l^etter than any body else-^iMtt let me 

/go (Mi* 

** Harriot Freke shouted in a stfciitorean 
voice, whdeh actuary mttdeyolifrpig^river 
start : she exphiined to him ; ia French 
our distress, and the causeof it. Clarence 
was^ as I suppose you hanre discovered 
long agoy ^that cleverest 3^oung man^in 
England, who had written oa itbe . pr€K 
priety and necessity 6£ female djueUluigA'^^^ 
He answered Harviot in French-^^ To 
attempt your rescue^ by ftcee^ weiiUk be 
vain-^but I will do better,^ I will: make a 
diversion in your fcvbur**— flmimedlately 
our hero, addressing himself tOi the/ sturdy 
fellow who held me ii^ custody, exclain-' 
ed*-*^ Huzza, my boys! 01d'£sglaiid for 
ever ! Yonder comes aFrfehchmaB with a 
flock of turkies. My pigs will beat, them 
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for a hundred {guineas.— ^Id England f<vr 
ever, huzza ! ' 

'^ As he spoke, the French officer, with 
whom Clarence Hervey had laid the 
wager, appeared at the turn of the lane-— • 
bis turkies half flying — ^half hobbling up 
the road before him.— »The French maa 
waved a red streamer over the heads of 
his flock—- Clarence shook a pole, from the 
top of which hung a bladder full of beans. 
The pigs grunted — the turkies gdbbled, 
and the mob shouted— ^eager for the fame 
of Old England, the crowd followed Cla- 
rence with loud acclamations. — ^The 
French officer was followed with groans 
and hisses.— So great was the confusion, 
and so great the zeal of the patriots, that 
even the pleasure of ducking the female 
duellists was forgotten in the general en- 
thusiasm.— All eyes and all hearts were in- 
tent upon the race — and now the turkies 
got foremost — ^and now the pigs. — ^But 
when we came vnthin sight of the norse- 
pond, I heard one man cry — ^ don't forget 
the ducking.' — How I trembled ! but our 
knight shouted to hts followers — ^ For the 
love of old England, my brave boys, keep 
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between my pigs woA the pond-^if our pig^ 
see the water they'll run to it^ and Eng" 
land's undone/ 

" The. whole fury of the mob was by 
this speech conducted away from us.*— 
^ On^ on^ my boys, into town, to the mar- 
ket-place ; whoever gains the market- 
place first, wins the day. — Our general 
shook the rattling bladder in triumph, over 
the heads of ' the swinish multitude/ as 
we followed in perfect security in his train 
into the town* 

*^ Men, women, and children, crowded 
to the windows and doors.— ^ Retreat 
into the first place you can,' whispered 
Clarence to us ; we were close to him.~- 
Harriot Freke pushed her way into a 
milliner's shop, I could not get in after 
her, for a frightened pig turned back sud- 
denly, and almost threw me down. Cla- 
rence Hervey caught me, and favoured my 
retreat into the shop, c But poor Clarence 
lost his bet by his gallantry. Whilst he 
was manoeuvring in my favour, the tar- 
kies got several yards ahead of the pigs, 
and reaching the market-place first, won 
the race. 

"The French officer found great diflfi- 
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coUy ia getting safe out of the town ; but 
Clarence represented to tbe mob, that he 
was a prisoner on his parole, and that it 
would be unlike Englishmeny to insult a 
pri8oner.">^So be got oflF without being 
pelted, and they both returned in safety 
to the: house of general Y— -, where 
they were to dine, and where they enter- 
tained a large party of officers with the 
account of this adventure. 

^^ Mrs* Freke and I rejoiced in our 
escape, and we thought that tbe whole 
business was. now oven«-«but in this we 
were mistaken. The news of our duel, 
which had spread in tbe town, raised such 
an uproar as bad never been beard, even 
at the noiffiest election**— Would you be- 
lieve it? The fate of the election turned 
upon this dueler— The common people, 
one and all, declared, that they would not 
vote either for Mr. Luttridge or Mr, 
Freke, becau9e as Aonn-But I need not 
repeat all the piatitudes that they said.— 
In short, neither ribands nor brandy could 
bring them to reason. With true English 
ptg-headedness, they went every 'man of 
them and polled for an independent can- 
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didate of their own choosing, whose wife^ 
forsooth, was a proper behaved woman. 

^^ The only thing I had to console me 
for all this, was Clarence Hervey's opinion^ 
that I looked better in man's clothes^ 
than my friend Harriot Freke.«-^Clarence 
was charmed with my spirit and grace, 
but he had not leisure at that time to 
attach himself seriously to me, or to any 
thing.--*He was then, I guess, about 
nineteen or twenty ; be was all vivacity, 
presumption, and paradox; he was en- 
thusiastic in support of his opinions, but 
he was at the same time the most candid 
man in the woi*ld ; for there was no set 
of tenets which could be called exclu- 
-sively his ; he adopted in liberal rotation 
every possible absurdity, and to do him 
justice, defended each in it^s turn with the 
most ingenious arguments that coold be 
devised, and with a flow of words which 
charmed the ear if not the sense.-^His 
essay on female duelling was a most ex- 
traordinary performance; it was handed 
about in manuscript till it was worn out, 
he talked of publishing it, and dedicating 
it to me. However, this scheme, amongst 
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a million; of others, he talked of, but never 
put into execution* — Luckily for him, 
many of his follies evaporated in words,— ^ 
I saw but little either of him or his follies 
at this time. — All I know about him is^ 
that after he had lost his bet of a hundred 
guineas, as a pig-driver, by his knight 
errantry in rescuing the female duellists 
from a mob, he wrote a very charming 
copy of verses upon the occasion ; and 
that he was . so ' much provoked by the 
stupidity of some (^ bis brother officers, 
who could not understand the verses, that 
he took a disgust to the army, and sold 
his commission. He set out upon a tour 
to the continent, and I returned with Har* 
riot Freke to London, and foi^ot the exist- 
tence of such a person as Clarence Hervey 
for thrise or four years.,-— Unless people 
can be of some use, or unless they are 
actually present, let them be ever so 
agreeable or meritorious, we are very apt 
to forget them.— Otie grows strangely 
selfish by living in the world. — *Tis a 
perfect cure for romantic notions of grar 
tttude, and love, and so forth. — tf I had 
lived in the country, in an old manor 
house, Clarence Hervey would have 
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doubtless -reigned paramount in my ima- 
gination, as the deliverer of my life, &o. 
But in London one has no time for think* 
ing of deliverers. And yet what I did 
with my time I cannot tell you — Tis 
gone, and no trace left --* One day after 
another went, I know not how — Had I 
wept for every day I lost, Tm sure I 
should have cried my eyes out before this 
time.-— If I had enjoyed any amusement 
in the midst of this dissipation, it would 
all have been very well; but I declare to 
you in confidence, I have been tired to 
death. — Nothing can be more nK>noto- 
nous than the life of a hacknied fine lady 
— I question whether a dray-liorse, or a 
horse in a mill^ would willingly exchange 
places %vith one — if they could know as 
much of the matter as I do.-— * You are 
surprised at hearing all this from me. My 
dear Belinda, how I envy you 1 — You are 
not yet tired of every thing. — The world 
has still the gloss of novelty for you — ^But 
don't expect that can last above a season. 
— My first winter was certainly entertain- 
ing enough. — One begins with being 
charmed with the bustle and glare, and 
what the French call spectacle; this is 

a 
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over, I think, m 3ix iiioDth84«-nI can bat 
just recollect having b€»n amused at the 
Theatres, and the Opera, and the Pan-- 
th^on, and Ranelagb, and all those places, 
for their own sakes^—^Soan, very soon we 
go put to see people, not things* — Then 
we grow tired of seeing people-^ then 
we grow tired of being seen by. people—*^ 
and then we go out^ merely because wo 
can't stay at home. — ^A dismal story, and 
a true one, — ^Excuse me for showing yon 
the simple truth ; well dressed falsehood 
is a personage much more presentable^"^ 
I am now come to an epoch in my history, 
in which there is a dearth of extraordi- 
nary events — What shall I do ? — Shall I 
invent— I would if I could — ^but I cannot 
—Then I must confess to you, that during 
these last four years I should have died 
of ennui if I had not been kept alive by 
my hatred of Mrs. Luttridge^ and of my 
husband— -I don't know which I bate 
most — O, yes I do — I certainly hate Mrs, 
Luttridge the most — for a woman can 
always hate a woman more than she can 
bate a man, unless she has been in love 
with him — which I never was with poor 
lord Delacour. — Yes I I certainly hate 
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M raJ Luttridge the moflt— f cftunot count 
the. number of extravagant things I have 
done on purpose to eclipsd ber.-^We have 
had rival routs, rival concerts^ rival galas, 
rival theatres — ^sbe has cost me more than 
sh^^9 worth *— But then I certainly have 
mortified her onoe a month at least.— 
My hatred to Mrs, Luttridge, my dear, 
is the remote cause of my love for you 
— ^for it was .the cause of my intimacy 
with your aunt Stanhope ■ Mrs. Stan- 
hope is really a clever woman, she knows 
how to turn the hatred of all her friends 
and acquaintance to her own advantage. 
— To serve lovers, is a thankless office, 
compared with that of serving haters^--- 
polite haters I mean. — ^It itiay be danger- 
ous, for aught I know, to interpose in the 
quarrels of those who hate their neigh- 
bours, not only with all their souls, but 
with all their strength -— the barbarians 
fight it out, kiss,, and are friends.-— The 
quarrels which never come to blows are 
safer for a go-between ; but even these 
are not to be compared to such as never 
come to words — Your true silent hatred is 
that which lasts for ever. The moment it 
was known that Mrs. Luttridge and I had 
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came to the resolution never to speak to 
one another^ your aunt Stanhope began to 
minister to my hatred so, that she made 
herself quite agreeable. She, one winter, 
gave me notice that my adversary had 
set her heart upon having a magnificent 
entertainment, on a particular day. On 
that day, I determined, of course, to have 
a rival gala. — Mrs. Stanhope's maid had a 
Iover» a gardener, who lived at Chelsea ; 
and the gardener had an aloe, which was 
expected soon to blow. Now, a plant that 
blows but once in a hundred years is 
worth having. The gardener intended to 
make a public exhibition of it ; by which 
he expected to gain about a hundred 
guineas.— Your aunt Stanhope's maid got 
it from him, for me, for fifty ; and I had 
it whispered about, that an aloe in full 
blow, would stand in the middle of one of 
lady Delacour's supper tables. — ^The diffi- 
culty was to make Mrs. Luttridge fix upon 
the very day we wanted ; for you know 
we could not. possibly put off the blowing 
of our aloe. — Your aunt Stanhope ma- 
naged the thing admirably, by means of 
a common friend J who was tiot a suspected 
person with the Luttridges— >in short, my 
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dear, I gained my point— every body 
came from Mrs. Luttridge^s to me, or to 
my aloe. — She had a prodigiously fine 
sjjpper, but scarcely a soul staid with her ; 
they all came to see, what could be seen 
but once in a hundred years.— Now, the 
aloe, you know, is of a cumbersome 
height for a supper ornament. -— My 
saloon luckily has a dome, and under the 
dome we placed it. *— Round the huge 
china vase in which it was planted, we 
placed the most beautiful, or rather the 
most expensive, hot-house plants we could 
procure. — After all, the aloe was an ugly 
thing — but it answered my purpose*-«it 
made Mrs. Luttridge, as J am credibly in- 
formed, absolutely weep with vexation.-— 
I was excessively obligt^d to your aunt 
Stanhope, and I assured her, that if ever 
it were in my power, she might depend 
upon my gratitude. — Pray, when you 
write, repeat the same thing to her, and 
tell her, that since she has introduced Be- 
linda Portman to me, lam a hundred times 
more obliged to her than ever I was be- 
fore.-^But to proceed with my important 
history. — ^I will not tire you, with fighting 
over again all my battles, in my seven 

VOL. I. 
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years'- war with Mrs. Luttridge.-r-I Relieve 
love is ,inorc to your taste than hatred ; 
therefore I will go on as fast as possible, 
to Clarence Hervey's return from his tra- 
vels. — He was much ioiproved by theoi ; 
or at least I thought so, for he was heard 
to declare, that after all be had seen in 
France and Italy, lady Delacour appeared 
to him the most charming woman, of her 
age J in Europe. — The words, of her age, 
piqued me, and I spared no pains to make 
him forget them — a stupid man cannot 
readily be persuaded out of his senses—** 
what he sees, he sees^ and neither more 
nor less-*— but 'tis the easiest thing in the 
world to catch hold of a man of genius — 
yeu have nothing to do but to appeal from 
his senses to his imagi*nation ; and then 
he sees with the eyes of his imagination, 
and hears with the ears of his imagination; 
and then no matter what the age, beauty, 
or wit of the charmer may be— no matter 
whether it be lady Delacour or Belinda 
Poirtman^ — I think I know Clarence Her- 
vey's character aufin fond, and I could 
lead him where I pleased— but don't be 
alarmed, my dear, you know I can't lead 
him into matrimony.— You lode at me^ 
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and from me — and you don't well know 
which way to look.— i- You are surprised 
]3erhaps, after all that pas^ed^ all that I 
felt> and all that I still Teel about poor 
Lawless, I should not be cured of coquetry 
-^86 am I surprised— but habit, fashion, 
the devil, I believe, lead us on — and then, 
lord Delacour is so obstinate and jealous 
•^you can't have forgotten the polite con- 
versation that passed one morning at 
breakfast between his lordship and me, 
about Clarence Hervey — but neither does 
his lordship know, nor does Clarence 
Hervey suspect, that my object with him 
is to conceal from the world, what I can- 
not conceal from myself, that I am a dy- 
ing woman.— I am, and I see you think 
me, a strange, weak, inconsistent creature 
-^I was intended for something better- 
but now it is too late— a coquette 1 have 
lived, and a coquette I shall die — I speak 
frankly to you — let me have the glory of 
leading Clarence Hervey about with me 
in public for a few months longer, then 
I must quit the stage. — ^As to love, you 
know with me, that is out of the question ; 
all I ask or wish for is admiration." 

g2 
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Lady Dekcour paused^ and leaned back 
on the sofa — she appeared in great pain. 

*' Oh ! — I am, sometimes/' resumed she, 
" as you see, in terrible pain. — For two 
years after I gave myself that blow with 
the pistol, I neglected the warning twin- 
ges that I felt from time to time.-— at last 
I was terrified. — Marriott was the .only 
person to whom I mentioned my fears^ 
and she was profoundly ignorant. — She 
flattered me with false hopes, till, alas! it 
was in vain to doubt of the nature of my 
complaint.T— Then she urged me to con- 
sult a physician — that I would not do — I 
could not — I never will consult a physician 
— I would not for the universe Jiave my 
Siituatioin known. — You stare — you cannot 
enter into my feelings. Why, my dear, if. 
I lose admiration^ what have I left?— ^ 
Would you have me live upon pity?*--' 
Consider, ^.hat a dreadful thing it must 
be to me, who have no friends, no faqpiily, 
to be confined fo a sick room — a sick bed 
-^'tis what I must come to at last*— but 
not yet— r-not yet — I have fortitude— ^I 
should despise myself if I bad. no species 
of merit — besides, it is still some occupa- 

2 
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tion to me, to act my part \n public— and 
bustle, noise, nonsense, if they do not 
amuse, or interest me, yet they stifle reflec- 
tion—may you never know what it is to 
feel remorse I-^The idea of that poor 
wretch. Lawless, whom I actually mur- 
dered, as much as if I v had shot him, 
haunts liie whenever I am alone — it is now 
between eight and nine years since he 
died, and I have lived ever since in a 
constant course of dissipation— but it won't 
do— Conscience ! conscience will be beard. 
^—Since my health has been weakened, I 
believe I have acquired more conscience 
•—I really think that my stupid lord, who 
has neither ideas nor sensations, except 
when he is intoxicated, is a hundred times 
happier than I am — But I will spare you, 
Belinda — I promised that you should not 
have a scene^ and I will keep my word — 
It is, however, a great relief to open my 
mind to one who has some feeling — Har- 
riot Freke has none — I am convinced that 
she has no more feeling than this table.— 
I have not yet told you how she has used 
me — ^You know that it was she who led, or 
rather dragged me, into that scrape with 
Lawless — For that I never reproached her. 
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—You know it was she who frightened me 
into fighting that duel with Mrs, Luttridge 
-—For this I never reproached her— She 
has cost me my peace of mind — my health 
— my life — She knows it, and she for- 
sakes, betrays, insults, and leaves me to 
die — I cannot command my temper suffi- 
ciently to be coherent when I speak of 
her— I cannot express in words what I 
feel — How could that most treacherous of 
beings, for ten years, make me believe that 
she was my friend? — ^Whilst I thoujght 
she really loved me, I pardoned her all 
her faults — /III — what a comprehensive 
word.! — All, all I forgave, and continually 
said — but she has a good heart — A good 
heart! — She has no heart! She has no 
feeling for any hving creature but herself 
— I always thought that she cared for no 
one but for me — but now I find she cs^n 
throw me off a^ easily, as she would her 
glove — And this too I suppose she calls 
a frolic — or, in her own vulgar language, 
fun. — Can you believe it ? — ^What do you 
think she has done, my dear ? She has 
gone over at last to odious Mrs. Luttridge 
-^actually she is gone down with the Lut- 
tridges to shire. The independent 
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.member has taken the Chiltcrn Hundreds, 
v^acates his seat— a new election comes on 
directly — The Luttridges are to bring in 
Frekc — not Harriot's cousin, they have cut 
him— but her husband, who is now to 
commence senator— he is to come in for 
the county, upon condition that Luttridge 
shall have Freke's borough. — Lord Dela- 
cour> without saying one syllable, has gone 
cRid promised his interest to this precious 
junto, and lady Delacour is left a miser* 
able cipher. — My lord's motives I can 
clearly understand; he lost a thousand 
guineas to Mrs. Luttridge this winter, 
and this is a convenient way of paying her 
—why Harriot should be so anxious to 
serve a husband whom she hates— bitterly 
bates^-^migbt surpri^ any body who did 
not know les dessous des cartes as well as 
I do*— You are but just come into the 
world, Belinda— the world of wickedness 
I mean, my dear, or you would have 
heard what a piece of work there was, a 
few years ago, about Harriot Freke, and 
this cousin of hers.~Without betraying 
her confidence, I may just tell you what 
is known to every body, that she went so 
far, ^ that if it had not been for me, not a 
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soul would have visited her — ^she swam frt 
the sea of folly out of her depth — the tide 
of fashion ebbed, and then was she left 
sticking knee deep in the mud ; a ridicu- 
lous, scandalous figure; I had the courage 
and foolish good nature to hazard myself 
for her, and actually dragged her to terra 
firma— how she has gone on since I ctfw- 
not tell you — ^precisely, because I am in 
the secret— -but the catastrophe is pubKc 
•--^to make her peace with her husband, 
she gives up her friend. — ^Well! that I 
could have pardoned, if she had not beeh 
so base as to go over to Mrs. Luttridge.— ' 
Mrs. Luttridge offered (I've seen the letter 
and Harriot's answer) to bring in Freke, 
the husband, and to make both a county 
and a family peace, on condition that Har- 
riot should give up all connexion with 
lady Delacour.—rMrs. Luttridge knew this 
would provoke me beyond measure, and 
there is nothing she would not do to gra- 
tify her mean, malevolent passions— she 
has succeeded for once in her life — the 
blame of the duel, of course, is all thrown 
upon me — and, would .you believe it, 
Harriot Freke, I am crediblj" informed, 
throws all the blame of Lawless's business 
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on me— nay, hints that Lawless's death- 
bed declaration of my innocence was 
mry generous. — O, the treachery, the 
baseness of this woman !— rand it was my 
fate to hear all this last night, at the mas- 
querade — I waited, and waited, and looked 
every where for Harriot — she was to be 
the widow Brady, I knew— At last the 
widow Brady made her appearance, and I 
accosted her with all my usual familiarity. 
—•The widow was dumb — I insisted upon 
knowing the cause of this sudden loss of 
speech — The widow took me into another 
apartment, unmasked, and there I beheld 
Mr. Freke, the husband. — I was astonish- 
ed, had no idea of the truth — ^ Where is 
Harriot? ' I believe were the first words I 
said — ' Gone to the country.' — * To the 

country !' — ' Yes ; to shire, with Mrs. 

Luttridge.* — Mrs. Luttridge, odious Mrs. 
Luttridge ! I could scarcely believe my 
senses— but Freke, who always hated me, 
believing that I led his wife, instead of 
her leading me into mischief^ would have 
enjoyed my astonishment and my rage — 
so I concealed both, with all possible pre- 
seilce of mind.— He went on overwhelm- 
ing me with explanations and copies of 
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letters ; and declared it was at Mrs. 
Freke*s request he did and said all this ; 
and th)at he was to follow her early the 

next morning to shire.' — I broke 

from him, simply wishing him a good 
journey, and as much family peace as 
his patience merited. — He knows that I 
know his wife's history, and though she 
has no shame, he has some. — I had the 
satisfaction to leave him blushing with 
anger, and I supported the character of 
the comic muse a full hour afterward, 
to convince him, that all their combined 
malice would fail to break my spirit— in 
public — what I suffer in private, is known 
only to my own heart." 

As she finished these words, lady De- 
lacour rose abruptly, and hummed a new 
opera air. Then she retired to her bou- 
doir, saying, with an air of levity to Be- 
linda, as she left the room — 

^^ Good bye, my dear Belinda; I 
leave you to ruminate sweet and bitter 
thoughts — to think of the last speech 
and confession of lady Delacour, or, 
what will interest you much more, the 
first speech and confession of — Clarence 
Hervey." 

7 
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CHAPTER V. 



BIRTHDAY DR£SS£S. 



Ij ADY Delacour*s history, and the man*- 
4aer in which it was related, excited in 
Belinda's mind astonishment — pity— ad^ 
miration — and con tern pt» — ^Astonishment 
at hev inconsistency — ^pity for her misfor*- 
tunes— ^admiration of her talents — and 
con tempt for her conduct. — ^To these emo* 
tlons succeeded the recollection of the 
promise which she had made, not to leave 
her in her last illness at the mercy of an 
insolent attendant. This promise Belinda 
thought of with terror— she dreaded 
the sight of sufferings which she knew 
must end in death — ^she dreaded the sight 
of that affected gaiety, and of that real 
levity which so ill became the condition 
of a dying woman.'— She trembled at the 
idea of being under the guidance of one 
Who was ^0 little able to eonduct herself; 
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and she could not help blaming her aunt 
Stanhope severely, for placing her in such 
a perilous situation. It was obvious that 
some of lady Delacour's history must have 
been known to Mrs. Stanhope ; and Be- 
linda, the more she reflected, was the 
more surprised at her aunt's having 
chosen such a chaperon for a young wo- 
man just entering into the world. When 
the understanding is suddenly roused and 
forced to exert itself, what a multitude of 
deductions it makes in a short time. — ^Be- 
linda saw things* in a new light; and for 
the first time in her life she reasoned for 
herself upon what she saw and felt. It 
is sometimes safer for young people to see, 
than to hear of certain characters. At 
a distance, lady Delacour had appeared 
to miss Portman the happiest person in 
the world ; upon a nearer view, she dis- 
covered that her ladyship was one of the 
most miserable of human beings. To 
have married her niece to such a man as 
lord Delacour, Mrs. Stanhope would have 
thought the most fortunate thing imagin- 
able ; but it was now obvious to Belinda, 
that neither the title of viscountess, nor the 
pleasure of spending three fortunes, could 
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ensure felicity. Lady Delacour confessed^ 
that in the midst of the utmost luxury and 
dissipation she had been a constant prey 
to ennui ; that the want of domestic happi- 
ness could never be supplied by that pub- 
lic admiration^ of which she was so 'am- 
bitious ; and that the immoderate indul* 
gence of her vanity had led her, by inevit- 
able steps, into follies and imprudence; 
which had ruined her health, and destroyed 
her peace of mind — " If lady Delacour^ 
with all the advantages of wealth, rank, 
wit and beauty, has not been able to 
make herself happy in this life of fashion- 
able dissipation,'' said Belinda to herself, 
^' why should I follow the same course, 
and expect to be more fortunate ? " 

It is singular that the very means, which 
Mrs. Stanhope had taken to make a jSne 
lady of her niece, tended to produce an 
effect diametrically opposite to what might 
have been expected, — ^The result of Be- 
linda's reflections upon lady Delacour's 
history was a resolution to profit by her 
bad example ; but this resolution it was 
more easy to form than to keep.. Her 
ladyship, where she wished to please or 
to govern, had fascinating manners, and 
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Ck>uld talternately use the sarcastic powers 
of wit^ and the fond tone of persuasion, 
to accomplish her purposes. It was Be« 
linda's intention, in pursuanceof her new 
plans of life, to spend, whilst she remained 
in London, as little money as possible 
upon superfluities and dress. She had, 
at her own disposal, only lOOl. per an- 
num^ the interest of her fortune; but 
beside this, her aunt, who was desirous 
that she should go to court, and make 
a splendid figure there, had sent her a 
draught on her banker for two hundred 
guineas. " You will, I trust,'* said her 
aunt, at the conclusion of her letter, 
" repay me when you are established in 
the world, as I hope and believe, frooK 
what I hear from lady Delacour of the 
power of your charms, you will soon be, 
to the entire satisfaction 0f all your friends. 
Pray do not oeglect to mention my friend 
Clltrence Hervey particularly, when you 
iVrite next. — I understand from one who 
is well acquainted with him, and who has 
actually seen his rent-roll, that he has a 
clear 1 0,000l. a year." 

Belinda resolved neither to go to oourt, 
nor to touch her aimt's two hundred gui- 
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neas ; and she wrote a long letter to her, 
in which she explained her feelings and 
views at large. In this letter she meant 
to have returned Mrs, Stanhope's draughty 
but her feelings and views changed be- 
tween the writing of this epistle, and the 
going out of the post. Mrs. Franks, the 
ipilliner, came in the interim, and brought 
home lady Delacour's beautiful dress; it 
was not the sight of this, however, which 
changed Belinda's mind, but she could 
not resist lady Delacour's raillery. 

<€ Why, my dear/* said her ladyship, 
after having listened to all miss Portman 
could say about her love of independence?, 
and th^ necessity of economy to preserve 
that independence—" all this is pro- 
digiously fine — ^but shall I translate it 
into plain English — You were morts^lly 
wounded the other night by some random 
reflections of a set of foolish young men 
—Clarence Harvey amongst the number 
— and instead of punishing tb«m,^ you 
sagely and generously determined to pu- 
nish yourself. Then, to convince this 
youth that you have not a thovight of those 
odious nets and cag^s, thM you have iK) 
design whatever Upon his heart, and that 
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he has no manner of influence on your's 
you very judiciously determine, at the fir«t 
hittt from him, to change your dress, your 
manners, and your character ; and thus to 
say to him, in as plain terms as possible — 
* You see, sir, a word to the wise is enough 
—I understand you disapprove of showy 
dress, and coquetry, and therefore, as I 
dressed and coquetted only to please you, 
now I shall lay aside dress and coquetry, 
since I find that they are not to your taste 
— and Iliope, sir, you like my simplicity I** 
—Depend upon it, my dear, Clarence 
Harvey understands simplicity as well as 
you or I do — All this would be vastly 
well, if he did not know that you over- 
heard that conversation ; but as he does 
know it, trust me he will attribute any 
sudden change in your manners and ap* 
pearance, right or wrong, to the motives 
I hc^ve mentioned. — So don't, novice as 
you are ! set about to manoeuvre for your- 
self. Leave all that to your aunt Stan- 
hope, or to me, and then you know your 
conscience will be all the time as white 
as — .your hands — which, by the by, Cla- 
rence Harvey, the other day, said were 
the whitest hands he had ever seen — Per- 
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haps all this time you have take.ii it into 
your head, that full' dress will not become 
you ; but I assure you that it wilU^-you 
look well ii> any thing——* 

'^ But from the hoop's bewitching round, 
^ The very shoe has power to wound.^ 

So come down to Mrs, Franks, and order 
your birtbnight dress like a reasonable 
creature." 

Like a reasonable creature, miss Port- 
man followed lady Delacour, and bespoke, 
or rather Jet her ladyship bespeak for 
her fifty guineas' worth of elegance and 
fashion. — .** You must go to the drawing- 
room with me next week, and be pre- 
sented/* said lady Delacour, ^' and then^ 
as it is the first time, you must be ele- 
gant)y^ dressed — any you must not wear 
the same dress on the birtbnight. — ^So, 
Mrs» Franks^ let this be finished first, as 
fast as you can, and by that time perhaps^ 
we shall think of (Something superlatively 
charming for the night of nights." 

Mrs. Franks departed, and Belinda 

sighed. -"A silver penny for your 

thoughts ! '* cried lady Delacour — " You 
are thinking that you are like Camilla, 
and I like Mrs. Mitten— novel reading, 
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as I dare say, you have been told by your 
governess^ as I was told by mine^ and she 
by hers, I suppose— ^novel reading for 
young ladies is the most dangerous-^ 

*^ O, Clarence Hervey, I protest \ ' 
cried lady Delacour^ as he at this instant 
entered the room. — ^* Do, pray Clarencer 
help me out^ for the sake of this young 
lady, with a moral sentence against novel 
reading : but that might go against your 
conscience — or your interest, so we'll 
spare you. — How I regret that we had not 
the charming serpent at the masquerade 
the other night ! " 

The moment her ladyship mentioned 
the masquerade, the conversation wliich 
had passed at lady Singleton's came full 
into Clarence Hervey's recollection^ and 
his embarrassment was evident — not in- 
deed to Belinda, who had turned away to 
look over some new music that lay upon 
a stand at the farthest end of the room, 
and she found this such a wonderfully 
interesting occupation, that she did not 
for some minutes hear, or appear to hear, 
^ne word of the conversation which was 
going on between Mr. Hervey and lady 
Deljacourp — At last her ladyship tapped 
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lier upon the shoulder^ saying in a playful 
tone- — " miss Portnian, I arrest your atten* 
tion at the suit of Clarence Hervey — this 
gentleman is passionately fond of music-^ 
to my curse^-for he never sees my harp 
but he worries me with roproaches for 
having left off playing upon it.— Now he 
has just given me his word^ that he will 
not reproach me again fpr a month to 
come, if you will favour us^ with one air. 
— I assure you Clarence, that Belinda 
touches a harp divinely — ^she would abso* 
lutely charm.'* — **Your ladyship should 
not waste such valuable praise/' inter- 
rupted Belinda.-^^^ Do you forget, that 
Belinda Portman and her accomplish* 
ments have already been as well advertised 
as Pack wood's razor strops r " 

The manner in which these words were 
pronounced made a great impression 
upon Clarence Hervey, and he began to 
believe it was possible, that a niece of the 
match-making Mrs. Stanhope might not 
be " a compound of art and affectation.'' 
— " Though her aunt has advertised her/* 
said he to himself, ^^ she seems to have 
too much dignity to advertise herself, and 
it rould be very unjust to blame her for 
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the faults of another person.— I will sec^ 
more of her,'* 

Some morning visitors were announced, 
who for the time suspended Clarence 
Hervey's reHections ; the effect of them, 
however, immediately appeared, for as 
his good opinion of BehiTda increased 
his ambition to* please her wa« strongly 
excited. — He displayed all his powers of 
wit and humour ; and not onfy lady De- 
lacour, hut every body present observed, 
**that Mr. Hervey, who was always the 
mo«t entertaining man in the world, this 
morning surpassed himself, and was ab* 
solutely the most entertaining man in the 
universCr** He wa« mortified notwith* 
standing, for he distinctly perceived, that 
whilst Belinda joined with ea^e and dig- 
nity in the general conversation, her man^ 
ner towards him was grave and reserved, 
— ^The next morning he called earlier than 
usual, but though lady Delacour was al- 
ways at home to him, she was then un- 
luckily dressing to go to court; he in- 
quired whether miss Portriian would ac- 
company her ladyshij), and he learnt from 
his friend Marriott, that she was not to 
be presented this day^ because Mrs. Franks 
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bad not brought home her dressy—Mr. 
Hervey called again two hours afterwards 
—lady Delacour was gone to court — He 
asked for miss POTtman— *^ Not at home" 
- — was the mortifying answer^ though as he 
had passed by the windows, he had heard 
the delightful sound of her harp. — He 
walked up and down in the square impa- 
tiently, till he saw lady Delacour's car- 
riage appear. 

"The drawing-room has lasted an un« 
consciojiabfe time this morning," said hey 
as he handed her ladyship out of her 
coach. — ^** Am not I the most viituous of 
virtuous women," said lady Delacour, 
" to go to court such a day as this ? "— . 
But whispered she, as she went up stairs, 
^f like all other amazingly good people, I 
have amazingly good reasons for being 
good. — The queen is soon to give a 
charming breakfast at Frogmore, and I 
am paying my court with all my might, 
in hopes of being asked, for Belinda must 
see one of their galas before we leave 
town, that Fm determined upon.— -But 
whene is she?" — ^^'Not at home," said 
Clarence, smiling. — *^0, not at home is 
nonsense, you know.— Shine out, appear. 
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be found, my lovely iZara!" cried lady 
Delaeour, opening the library door.— 
" Here she is— rwhat doing I know not — 
studying Hervey's Meditations on the 
Tombs I should guess, by the sanctift- 
cation of her looks — If you be not totally 
above all sublunary considerations, ad- 
mire my lilies of the valley — and let me 
give you a lecture, not upon heads — or 
upon hearts — but on what is of much 
more consequence, upon hoops. — Every 
body wears hoops, but how few — ^tis a 
melancholy consideration — how very few 
can manage them !— There's my friend 

lady C ; in an elegant undress she 

passes for very genteel, but pat her into a 
hoop and she looks as pitiable a figure- 
as much a prisoner-*-and as little able to 
walk as a child in a go-cart. — She gets on, 
I grant you, and so does the poor child, 
but getting on you know is not walking. 
-^O, Clarence, I wish you had seen the 
two lady R/s sticking close to one ano- 
ther; their father pushing them on toge- 
ther, iike two decanters in a bottle-coas- 
ter—with such magnificent diamond labels 
round their necks ! ^ 

EncouFdged by -Clarence Hervey's 
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laughter, lady Delacour went on to mimic 
what she called the hoop awkwardness 
of all her acquaintance, and if these could 
have failed to divert Belinda, it was im- 
possible for her to be serious^ when she 
heard Clarence Hervey declare, that he 
was convinced he could manage a hoop as 
well as any woman in England; except 
lady Delacour. 

" Now here," said he, " is the purblind 
dowager lady Boucher, just at the door, 
lady Delacour ; she wou'd not know my 
face, shfB wou'd not see my beard, and I 
will bet fifty guineas, that I come into a 
room in a hoop, and that she does not 
find me out by my air^— that I do not be- 
tray myself, in short, by my masculine 
awkwardness," 

"I hold you to your word, Clarence,'* 
cried lady Delacour.*^" 'Hiey have let the 
purblind dowager in, I hear her on thie 
stairs .— Here— ^-through this way you can 
go — as you do every thing quicker tban 
any body else in the world, you will cer- 
tainly be full dressed in a quarter of an 
hour, I'll engage to keep the dowager in 
scandal for that time.-*-Go !— Marriott 
has old lioops aiid old finery of mine, and 
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you have all powerful influence, I know, 
with Marrtott— -So go and use it, and let 
us see you in all your glory — though I vow 
I tremble for my fifty guineas." 
. Lady Delacour kept the dowager in 
scandal, according to her engagement, for 
a good quarter of an hour ; then the 
dresses at the drawing*room took up 
another quarter ; and, at last, the dow- 
ager began to give an account of sundry 
wonderful cures that had been performed 
to her certain knowledge, by her favourite 
concentrated extract or anima of quassia, 
--^he entered into the history of the 
Negro slave named Quassi, who disco- 
vered this medical wood, which he kept a 
close secret, till Mr. Daghlberg, a magis- 
trate of Surinam, wormed it out of him, 
brought a branch of the tree to Europe, 
and communicated it to the great Lin- 
naeus — when Clarence Hervey was an- 
nounced, by the title of—" The countess 
de Pomenars/* 

" An 6migr6e — ^a charming woman !'*^ — 
whispered lady Delacour— " she was to 
have been at the drawing-room to-day, but 
for a blunder of mine; ready dressed she 
was, and I didn'tcall fdrher!---Ab,madame 
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de Poinenars, I am actually ashamed to 
see you/ continued her ladyship, and she 
went forward to meet Clarence Hervey^; 
who really made his entree with very com- 
posed assurance and grace — He managed 
^is hoop with such skill and dexterity, 
that he well deserved the praise of being 
i universal genius. The countess de Po- 
menars spoke French, and broken English, 
incomparably well; and she made out that 
she was descended from the Pomenars of 
the time of madame de iSevigne : she said 
that she had in her possession several ori- 
ginal letters of madame de Sevigne's, and 
a lock of madame de Grignan's fine hair. 

" I have sometimes fancied — but I be- 
lieverit is only my fancy," said lady Dela- 
cour, *^ that this young lady/* turning to 
Belinda, ^^ is not unlike your madame de 
Orignari — I have seen a picture of her at 
Strawberry-hill." 

Madame de Pomenars acknowledged 
that there was a resemblance — butlidded, 
that it was flattery in the extreme to 
madame de Grignan to say so. 

" It would be a sin, undoubtedly, to 
waste flattery upon the dead, my dear 
countess/' said lady Delacour— *« But 

VOL. I. H 
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here, without •flattery to the living, as you 
have a lock of madame de Grignan^s hair, 
. you can tell us whether la idle chevelurCj 
of which madame de Sevign6 talked so 
much, was any thing t^ be compared to 
my Belit>da^s/'^-As she spoke, lady Dela- 
cour, before Belinda was aware of her in« 
tentioiis, dextrously let down her beauti- 
ful tresses-^and the countess de Pomenars 
was so much struck at the sight,, that she 
was incapable of paying the necessary 
compliments—** Nay, touch it," said lady 
Delacour— ** it is so fine and so soft.*' 

At this dangerous moment her ladyship 
artfully^let drop the comb; Clarence Her- 
vey suddenly stooped to pick it up, totally 
forgetting his hoop and his character. — He 
threw down the music stand with his 
hoop — ^lad}' Delacour exclaimed, Bravis- 
sima! and burst out a laughing.---*Lady 
Boucher in amazement looked from one 
to another for an explanation, and was a 
considerable time before, as she said, she 
could believe her own eyes.— Clarence 
Hervey acknowledged he had lost his bet 
-joined in the laugh, and declared that 
fifty guineas was too Utile to pay for the 
ii^ight of the finest hair that he had ever 
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beheld, — *^ I declare he deserves a lock of 
la belle chevelure for that speech, miss 
Portman,*" cried lady Delacour, '^ I'll ap- 
peal to all the -world — madame de Pome- 
nars must have a lock to measure with 
madame de Grignan's ? — ^Come^ a second 
rape of the lock, Belinda." 

Fortunately for Belinda, ^' the glittering 
forfex" was not immediately produced^ as 
fine ladies do not now, as in former times, 
carry any such useless implements about 
with them. — 

Such was the modesty graceful dignity 
of miss Portman's manners, that she 
escaped without even the charge of pru- 
dery—She retired to her own apartment as 
soon as she could. 

^^ She passes on in unblenched majesty," 
1^— said lady Delacour. 

^* She is really a charming woman," said 
Clarence Hervey, in a low voice^^ to lady 
Delacour,. drawing her into a recessed 
window ; he in the same low voice con- 
tinued — ^^ Could I obtain a private au- 
dience of a few minutes when your lady- 
ship is at leisure? — I have'^— -" I am never 
at leisure," interrupted lady Delacour, " but 
if you have any thing particular to say to 

H 2 
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me, as I guess you have/ by — my skill in 
human nature — come here to my concert, 
to night, before the rest of the world — wait 
patiently in th.e music room, and perhaps 
I may grant you a private audience — ^As 
you had the grace not to call it a tife it 
tite. — In the mean time, my dear countess 
de Pomenars, had we not better take off 
our hoops ? ** 

In the evening Clarence Hervey was 
in the music room a considerable time 
before lady Delacour appeared ; how pa- 
tiently he waited is not known to any one 
but himself. — 

" Have not I given you time to com- 
pose a charming speech/* said lady Dela- 
cour as she entered the room — ** but make 
it as short as you can, unless you wish that 
miss Portman should hear it, for she will 
be down stairs in three minutes/' 

*' In one word then, my dear lady Dela- 
cour, can you, and will you, make my 
peace with miss Portman — I am much 
concerned about that foolish razor-strop 
dialogue, which she overheard at lady 
Singleton's.**— 

*' You are concerned that she overheard 
it— no doubt.*' 
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** No,** said Clareace Hervey, ** I am 
rejoiced that she overheard it, since it has 
been the means of convincing me of niy 
mistake ; but I am concerned that I had 
the presumption and injustice to judge of 
miss Portman so hastily. — I am convinced, 
that though she is a niece of Mrs. Stan« 
hope's^ she has dignity of mind, and sim- 
plicity of character. — ^Will you, my dear 
lady Delacour, tell her so ?" 

" Stay," interrupted lady Delacour; 
^^ let me get it by heart — I should have 
made a terrible bad messenger of the gods 
and goddesses, for I never in my life 
could, like Iris, repeat a message in the. 
same words in which it was delivered to 
me,— Let me see — * Dignity of mind, 
and simplicity of character,' was not it ? 
May not I say at once, ' my dear Belinda, 
Clarence Hervey desires me to tell you, 
that he is convinced you are an angel V — 
That single word angel is so expressive, 
so comprehensive, so comprehensible, it 
contains, believe me, all that can be said 
or imagined on these occasions, depart et 
£autrer 

" But/* said Mr. Hervey, ** perhaps 
miss Portman has heard the song of— , 
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* What know we of angels^ 

* I meant it in joke.'' 

" Then you are not in jest^ but in 
downright sober earnest? — Haf** said 
lady Delacour, with an arch look, *•! did 
not know it was already come to thU 
with you.'* 

And her ladyship, turning to her piano 
forte, played — 

* There was a young man in Bdllinacraiyf 
' Who wanted a wife to make bim \xna$yf 
^ And thus in gentle strains he spoke ber, 

* Arrah vill you marry me, my dear Ally Croker i * 

" No, no,** exclaimed Clarence, laugh- 
ing, *^ it is not come to that with me yet^ 
lady Delacour, I promise you ; but is not 
it possible to say, that a young lady has 
dignity of mind, and simplicity of cba* 
racter, without having or suggesting any 
thoughts of marriage ? ** 

^' You make a most proper, but not 
sufficient emphatic difference between 
having, or suggesting such thoughts," 
said lady Delacour. — " A gentleman 
sometimes finds it for his interest, his 
honour, or his pleasure, to suggest what 
he would not for the world promise — I 
mean perform.^ 
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^ A scoundrel/* cried Clarence Her* 
vey, ^^ not a gentleman, may find it for 
his honour, or his interest, or his pleasure, 
to promise what he would not perform- 
but I »m not a scoundrel — I never made 
any promise to man or woman, that I did 
not keep faithfully— I am not a swindler 
in love*'* 

" And yet," said lady Delacour, " you 
would have no scruple to trifle or flatter a 
woman out of her heart.** 

^* Ctla e$t 9thnV' said Clarence smil*. 
ing, ^^ a fair exchange you know is no 
robbery«<-*-Whea a fine woman robs me 
of my beart, surely lady Ddacour could 
not expect, that I should make no attempt 
upon hers/' — ^^ Is this part of my message 
to miss Portman/* said lady Ddacour? — 
*^ As your ladyship pleases,'' said Clai^nce, 
^ I trust entirely to your ladyship's dis^ 
cretion/* 

^^ Why I really have a great deal of 
discretion," said lady Delacour^ *' but you 
-tr^^t too much to it, when you expect 
that I should execute, both with propriety 
and success, the delicate commission of 
telling a young lady who is under my pro- 
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tcction, that a young gentleiqan who is a 
professed admirer of mine, is in love with 
her^ but has no thoughts/ and wishes to 
suggest no thoughts of marriage.'* 

*^ In love ! " exclaimed Clarence Her- 
vey, " but when did I ever use the ex- 
pression ? In speaking of miss Portman, 
I simply expressed esteem and ad——" 

" No additions," said lady Delacour, 
" content yourself with esteem-^— simply 
—and miss Portman is safe, and you too 
~I presume.^Apropos ; pray. Clarence, 
how do your esteem and admiration (I 
may go as far as that, may not I?) of miss 
Portman agree with your admiration of 
lady Delacour ? " 

" Perfectly well," replied Clarence, 
*' for all the world must be sensible, that 
Clarence Hervey is a man of too much 
taste to compare a country novice in wit 
and accomplishments, to lady Delacour. 
— He might, as men of genius some- 
times do, look forward to the idea of 
forming a country novice for a wife.— 
A man must marry some time or other— 
but my hour, thank Heaven^^is not come 
yet." 
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^' ThanlLHeaven ! ^' said lady Delacouri 
<< for you know^ a married man is lost to 
the world of fashion and gallantry.** 

'* Not more so, I should hope, than 
a mmried woman/' said Clarence Hervey. 
i— Here a loud knocking at the door an* 
nounced the arrival of company to the 
coQc^t— .^^ You will make my peace, you 
promise me, with miss Portman/* cried 
Clarence, eagerly. 

" Yes, I will make your peace, and you 
shall see Belinda, smile upon you once 
more, upon condition,'' continued lady 
Delacour, speaking very quickly, as if 
she was hurried by the sound of peoj^Ie 
coming up stairs—'^ but we'll talk of that 
another time/' 

** Nay, nay, my dear lady Delacour, 
now, now,** said Clarence, seizing her 
hand,—" Upon condition! upon what 
condition ? " 

" Upon condition that you do a little 
job for me — indeed for Belinda. — She is to 
go with me to the birthnight — and she 
has often hinted to me, that our horses are 
shockingly shabby for people of our con- 
dition. — I know she wishes, that upon 
such an occasion — her first appearance at 
court, you know — we should go in styk. 

H S 
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— Now my dear positive lord has saidj he 
will not let us have a pair of the hand* 
somest horses I ever saw whieh are atTkt* 
tersal's^ and on which Belinda^ I know, 
has secretly set her heart, as I have openly 



in vain.*' 



'^ Your ladyship and miss Portman 
cannot possibly set your hearts on any 
thing in vain^-^especially on any thing that 
it is in the power of Ctarence Hervey to 
procure. Then," added he gallantly, kiss- 
ing her hand, ^^ may I thus seal my treaty 
of peace ? '* 

^* What audacity 1 — don*t you see these 
people coming in?" cried lady Delacour, 
and she withdrew her band, but with no 
great precipitation : she was evidently •* at 
this moment, as in all the past," neither 
afraid nor ashanfied, that Mr. Hervey 's de* 
votions to her should be paid in public. 
With much address she had satisfied her* 
self as to his views, with respect to Be- 
linda. She was convinced that he had* no 
immediate thoughts of matrimony ; but 
that if he were condemned to marry, miss 
Portman would be his wife. As this did 
not interfere with her plans, lady Delacour 
was content. ' 
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CHAPTER VL 



Ways and means. 



tVHEN lady Delacour repeated to miss 
Portman the message about " simplicity 
of mind, and dignity of character," she 
frankly said — 

^ Belinda, notwithstanding all this, 
observe, I'm determined to retain Cla- 
rence Hervey among the number of my 
public- worshippers during my life — which 
you know cannot last long.— After I am 
gone, my dear, he'll be all your own, and 
of that I give you joy. — Posthumous feme 
is a silly thing, but posthumous jealousy 
detestable/' 

There was one part of the conversation 
betvveen Mr. Hervey and her ladyship, 
which she, in her great discretion, did not 
immediately repeat to miss Portman-^that 
part which related to the horses. — In this 
transaction Belinda had no farther share. 
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than having once^ when her ladyship had 
the handsome horses brought for her to 
look at, assented to the opinion, that they 
were the handsomest horses she ever be- 
held. — Mr. Hervey, however gallantly he 
replied to her ladyship, was secretly 
vexed to find that Belinda had so little 
delicacy, as to permit her name to be em- 
ployed in such A manner. He repented 
having used the improper expression of 
dignity of mind, and he relapsed into his 
former opinion, of Mrs. Stanhope's niece., 
—A relape is always mojj^ dangerous 
than the first disease.— He sent, home .the 
horses to lady Delacour, the next day, and 
addressed Belinda, when he met her, with 
the air of a man of gallantry, who 
thought that his peace had b^en cheaply 
made.— rBut in proportion as his manners 
became more familiar, hers grew more 
reserved.— Lady Delacour rallied her upon 
her prudery^ but in vain. — Clarence Her- 
vey seemed to think, that her ladyship ha4 
not fulfilled her part of the bargain-—" I^ 
not smiling^' said he, " the epithet always 
applied to peace— yet I have not been 
able to obtain one smile from miss Port^ 
man, since I have been promised peace. \ 
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proacbes^ and prpyoked to find that Be^ 
linda was ptoof . againist all her raillery, 
lady Delacpur grqw quite . ilUbumoured 
towards her. . Belinda, unconscious of hav- 
ipg given apy; jqst] <;ftQse of offeqice^ wat^ 
unmoved ; ; a^fl h^r (ladyship's embarrass* 
mei^t injoreased."— At^last^ resuming all her 
former appearance of friendship and con- 
fidcnce, she suddenly exclaimed, one nigh^ 
^fter shet had flattered Belinda into high 
spirite— /. . 

, ^* I>o you knfit5y> my dear, that I have 
been so ashamed of myself for this week 
past^ that I have hardly dared to look you 
in the face.~-I am sensible I was downr 

• . * > ^ 

right rude and cross to you oi>e day— nand 
ever since I have been penitent; and a^ 
all penitents are, very stupid and disagree- 
able, I am sure^-*but tell me you foi^ive 
my caprice^ and lady Delacour will be 
herself again/' 

It was not difficult to obtain Belinda's 
forgiveness. 

** Indeed," continued lady Delacour, 
** you are top good — but then, in my own 
justification I must say, that I have more 
things to make me ill-humoured than 
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most people have.— Now, my dear, that 
most obstinate of human bemgd, lord De- 
Jaconr, has reducdd me to th^ most ter-' 
riblesituiation — ^I have made Clarence Her- 
vey bay a pair of horses for me, and I 
eanhot make my lord Dblaeour pay tat 
thenb-i^t I fdrg6t*b t^lt ydu; that I took 
your namo-— liot in vaifrindeed— in this 
business^I toM tSafcnee, ^tat upon con- 
dition h6 #oa!d do tbfa jfd* for me, yon 
would fcrgire him for till his sins, and— 
nay, my dear, why do you look as if I had 
stabbed you to the heart---^fter all, I only 
drew upon your pretty mouth for a few 
smiles— ^Pray let me see whether it has ac- 
tually forgotfen kow to smilcn^ 
- Behtida wis too much vexed at this 
instant to understand raillery. — ^e was 
inspired' by ang» with unwonted courage, 
and losiiig all fear of lady Delacouifs wit, 
she very seriously expostulated with her 
ladyship upon having thus used her name 
without her consent or knowledge. Be- 
linda felt she was now in danger of being 
led into a situation,' which might be fatal 
to her reputation and her happiness ; and 
she was the more surprised at her lady- 
ship, #hfen Bhe recollected the history she 
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hftd SO lately heard of Harriot Frdce and 
eolonel Laidessw 

^^ You cannot but be ainstbk^ ladjr De^ 
lacour/' laid Belinda^ *^4hat after tfiecon* 
tempt I hare heard Mr* Hervey expiMt 
for mateh-making ; with Mra. Stenkope^i 
niecira^ i ahouU, : degrade, myielf h|y .any 
attempts tlx^^tbnact Ina attentiDn.«f*lio Mnt^ 
no eloquence^ can change my opinkm 
npon this anbject-^i casiniot endure coiw 
tempt/^ J. : 

< ** Very fikeIy~4io doufot''««-«iterrap(ted 
lady Delacour^ ^^ but if you wanId/oi|ly 
open your eyes^ which heroitiea d<ake it a 
principle never to do— or else there would 
be an ^id of the noveU-if you would only 
open your eyes^ you would see that this 
man is in hffe with you ; and whikt you 
are afraid of his contempt, he is a hundred 
times naore afraid of yours ; and as long 
as you are each of you in such fear of you 
know not wbat^*^you must excuse me if 
I indulge myself in a littJe wholesome 
raillery •''-Belinda smiled— •^ There now^ 
one such smile as that for Clarence Her- 
vey, and I am out of debt and danger/' 
said lady Delacour. 

" O, lady DdUioour^ why, why wtH ywi 
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try your jpower over me in this manner ?'* 
said Belinda.— <^ Iftfi know that I ought 
not to be persuaded to do what I am con- 
scious is wrong.<— But a few days ago yoii 
t<M me yourself^ that Mr. Hervey is«^is 
not a marrying man ; and a woman of 
your penetration must see that-— that he 
only means to flirt with me.— -I am not a 
match for Mr. Hervey in any respect.-*- 
.He is a man of wit and gallantry — I am 
unpractised in the ways of the world. — ^I 
was not educated by my aunt Stanhope — 
I have only been with her a few years-^ 
I wish I had never been with her in my 
life.- 

^^ ril take care Mr. Hervey shall know 
that,** said lady Delacour, ^^ but in the 
mean time, I do think any fair appraiser 
of delicate distresses would decide, that I 
am, all the circumstances considered, more 
to be pitied at this present moment than 
you are.— For the catastrophe of the busi- 
ness evidently is, that I must pay two 
hundred guineas for the horses some how 
or other.*'. 

^ <^ I can pay for them,'' exclaimed Be^ 
linda, ^^ and will with the greatest plea* 
sure.— I will not go to the birthnight— - 
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my dress is not bespoke.-— WiH two hun- 
dred guineas pay for the horses ?-*-*0^ take 
the money — ^pey Mr. Hervey, dear lady 
Delacour^ and it will all be right** 

'' You are a charming giri/ said lady 
Delacour, embracing her, ** but how can 
I answer for it to my conscience, or to 
your aunt Stanhope, if you don't appear 
t>n the birth night ? — ^That cannot be, my 
dear ; besides^ you know Mrs. Franks will 
send home your drawing-room dress to- 
day, and it would be «o foolish to be pre- 
sented for nothing— not to go to the birth- 
night afterwards.-— If you say a you must 
say fr.** 

*• Then,'* said Belinda, « I will not go 
to the drawing-room.** — ^^ Not g6, my 
dear t What, throw away fifty guineas for 
nothing I Really I never saw any one so 
lavish of her money, and so economic of 
her smiles.** 

" Surely/* said miss Portman, ** it is 
better for me to throw away fifty guineas, 
poor as I am, than to hazard the happi- 
ness of my life.— Your ladyship knows 
that if I say a to Mr. Hervey, I must say 
b. — No, no, my dear lady Delacour — here 
is the draught for two hundred guineas-— 
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pay Mr. Herii^y^ for Heaven's sake^ and 
tbere m .an end of the btasineas.'* 

" What a positive child it is ! — ^Well^ 
then it shall not be forced to say the a, b^ 
c^ of Cupid *s alphabet, tx> that terrible pe- 
dagogue Clarence Hervey, till it pleases-— 
but seriously, miss Portman^ I api con* 
cerned that you will make me take this 
draught — It is absolutely robbing you.-— 
But lord Delacour's the person you must 
biaqae— it is all his obstiaacy— ^having 
pAce said.he wottldnot pay far thie horses^ 
be'iv^i^^ seie then .wd me i»n(t tke whole 
bWjaoL r^ce exf^neo^^edbcebie woii^ld /change 
his silly mind. — ^Next month I shall have 
it in my ppwer^ mydear^ ta repeyyou, 
wi^h ,a thai^sand: t^ank«-*-aad in a few 
mpBth^ iiiore M(e #biitl Jaai/ie, aitothe^* birth- 
jday^y and a new «tMr shall appear in the 
^rmameolof fashion,, and it shall be called 
Belinda.? — In the mean time, my dear, 
upon «ecoml thoughts, perhaps we can get 
Mrs.: Franks to dispose of your drawing- 
TOGia dress to some person of taste^ and 
yon. IHay keep your fihy guineiMs for the 
next occa^on.— -ril see what can be done 
•~ad]eu, a thousand thanks, silly child as' 
you aue..'* 
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Mrs, Franks at first declared^ that it 
would be an impossibility to dispose of 
miss Portnian's dress, though she would 
do any thing upon earth to oblige lady 
Delacour— •however, ten guineas made 
every thing possible* Belinda rejoiced at 
having, as shq thought, extricated herself 
at so cheap a rate ; and well pleased with 
her own conduct, she wrote to her aunt 
Stanhope, to inform her of as much of 
the transaction as she could disclose, wkh^ 
out betraying lady Delacour. ^^ Her lady*^ 
ship,V ahe.-said, ^ had immediate oocanoo 
for two hundred gnineas^ and to aoeom* 
modateher with thk sum, she had.givien 
np the idea of goiog to court/ 

The tenour of miss Pprtman^i letter will 
be saflicieiitly apparent from Mrs. Staa» 
hope's answer. 

MRS. STAKHOPE TO MISS PORTMAN. 

Bath, June 2d.. 

*^ I CANNOT but feel sonse astonishment, 
Belinda, at your very extraordinary con-^ 
duct, and nk>re extraordinary letter.*-— 
What you can mean by principles and 
delicacy, I own I don*t pretend to under* 
stand, when I see you not only forget the: 
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respect that is due to the opinions and ad<« 
vice of the aunt, to whom you owe every 
thing ; but you take . upon yourself to 
lavish her money, without commoa ho- 
nesty.— I send you 200 guineas, and 
desire you to go to court—* you lend my 
300 guineas to hidy Delacour, and inform 
me, that, as you think yourself bound in 
honour to her ladyship, you cannot ex- 
plain all the particulars to me, otherwise^ 
you are sure I should approve of the rea? 
sons which have influenced you.— Mighty 
satisfactory, 'truly !— 'And then to mend 
the matter,. yoUc tell me that you do not 
think, that in your situation in life it is ne- 
cessary that you should go to court. Your 
opinions and mine, you add^ dilfer in many 
points. Then I must say that you are 
as ungrateful, as you are presumptuous—- 
for I am not such a novice in the affairs 
of this world, as to be ignorant that when 
a young lady professes to be of a different 
opinion from her friends, it is only a pre- 
lude to something worse^ She begins by 
saying, that she is determined to think 
for herself ; and she is determined to act 
for herself— 'and then it is all over with 
her— iund all the money, &c. that has 
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been ^pent upon her education, is so much 
dead loss to her friends. 

^ Now I look upon it, that a young girl 
who has been brought up, and brought 
forward in the world as you have been 
by connexions, is bouhd to be guided im- 
plicitly by them in all her conduct.?-^ 
What should you think of a man, who, 
after he had been brought into parliament 
by a friend, would go and vote against 
that friend's opinions. You do-not want 
sense, Belinda — you perfectly understand 
me — and consequently, your errors I must 
impute to the defect of your heart, and 
not of your judgment I see, that on ac- 
count of the illness of the princess — the 
king*s birthday is put off for a fortnight. 
If you manage properly, and if (unknown 

to lady , who certainly has not 

used you well in this business, and tp 
whom therefore you owe no peculiar deli» 

cacy) you make lord sensible 

how much your aunt Stanhope is disap* 
pointed and displeased (as I most truly 
am) at your intention of missing this op- 
portunity of appearing at court ; it is ten 
t6 one but his lordship, who has not made 
it a point to refuseyour request^ I suppose. 
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T^irill pay yon your two hundred guineas. 
— ^you of course will make proper ac* 
knowledgements ; but at the same time, 
entreat tlmt his lordship will not commit 
you with his lady, as she might be ofiended 
at your application to him. I understand 
from an intimate acquaintance of hia, that 
you are a great favourite of his lordship's, 
and though an obstinate, lie is a good- 
natured man, and can have no fear of be- 
ing governed by you; consequently he will 
do just as you would have him. 

*^ Then you have an opportunity of re- 
presenting the thing, in the prettiest man- 
net imaginable, to lady », as an 

instance of her lord's consideration for her 
— ^^ you. will oblige all parties (a very de- 
sirable thing) without costing yourself one 
penny, and go to the birtlinight after all. 
—-And this only by using a little address 
-^without which nothing is to be done in 
this world. 

^^ Yours afictiaftate^y (if you follow 
my advice,) 

"Selina Stanhope." 

Behnda, though . she could not, consist- 
ently with what she though right, follow 
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the advice so artfully given to her in this 
^piftle, was yet extremely concerned to 
find, that she had incurred the displeasure 
of an aunt to whom she thought herself 
under obligations. She resolved to lay by 
as much as she possibly could^ frooY the 
interest of her fortune, and to repay the 
two hundred guineas to Mrs. Stanhope: 
^she was conscious that she had nb right to 
lend this money to lady Delacour, if her 
aunt had expressly desired that she should 
8}>end it only on her court dress ; but this 
had not distinctly been expressed, when 
Mrs. Stanhope sent her niece the draughts. 
That lady was in the habit of speaking and 
writing ambiguously, so that even- those 
who knew her be^t, Were frequently hi 
doubt how. to interpret her words. Yet 
^he was extremely displeased when her 
hints, and her half-expressed wishes, were 
not understood.— Beside the concern she 
felt from the thoughts of having. displeased 
her aunt, Belii&da was Jboth vexed and 
mortified, to perceive that in Cfarence 
Hervey's manner towards her there was 
not the change which she had expected 
that her conduct would naturally produce. 
One day she was surprised a* his re- 
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proacbing her for caprice in having given 
up her intentions of going to courts Lady 
Delacour^s embarrassment whilst Mr. Her- 
vey spoke, Belinda attributed to her la* 
dyship*s desire that Clarence should not 
know^ that she had been obliged to bor- 
row the money to pay him for the horses. 
Belinda thought that this was a species 
of mean pride ; but she made it a point 
to keep her ladyship*s secret — she there- 
fore slightly answered Mn Hervey, ** that 
she wondered that a man, who is so well 
acquainted with the female sex, should 
be surprised at any instance of caprice 
from a woman." The conversation then 
took another turn, and .whilst they were 
talking of indifferent subjects, in came 
lord Delacour's man, Champfort, with 
Mrs. Stanhope's draught for two hundred 
guineas, which the coachmaker*s man had 
just brought back, because miss Portman 
had forgotten to endorse it. Belinda's. as* 
tonishment was almost as great at this in- 
stant, as lady Delacour's confusion. 

** Come this way, my dear, and we'll 
find you a pen and ink-— you need not 
wait, Champfort — but tell the man to 
wait for the draught — miss Portman will 
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endorse it immediately.^ — And $he took 
Belinda into anotfaer room. 

^^ Good Heavens 1 Has not this money 
been paid to Mr. Hervey r ** exclaimed 
Belinda. 

. *y No, my dear, but I will take all the 
blame upon myself; or, which will do just 
las well for you^ throw it all upon my bet* 
ter half— ^my lord Delacour would • not 
pay for my new carnage. The. 'Coach* 
maker, insolent animal, would not let it 
out of his yard without a hundred guineas 
in ready money, . Now you know I had 
the horses, and what could I do with the 
horses without the carriage. Clarence 
Hervey, I knew, could wait for his money 
better than a poor devil of a coach-maker, 
so I paid the cdaohrmaker, and a few 
months sooner or later can mak« no differ* 
ence to Clarence, who rolls in gold^ my 
dear — ^if that will be any comfort to you^ 
as i hope it wilL^' 

.. ^vO, what will he think 6f meT' said 
Belinda. . 

^* Nay, what will be think, of me, 
child!" 

^^ Lady Di^QQur/' said Belinda, in a 
firmer tone than she had e\[er beibre spo- 

VOL. I. I 
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keo— ^M must ioliat upon thisidrftuf^t's 
feeing given to Mr». HerVey/' ' . : . 

" Absolutely iitipoissiklej.my' dear;-^— I 
cannot take it from the. Qy%cb^iOAh9v,*^t 
has sent home the carriage — the tbiog^B 
done> and cannot be undone. But cotne^ 
since I know qOthing else will make yoii 
easy, I will take this mighty favour from 
Mr. Hervey entirely upon my own con- 
acience. You cannot object to that, for 
you are ndt the keeper of my conscience 
— I will tell Clarence the whole business^ 
and do you honour diie, my dear— *ao en«> 
dorse the note, whilst I go and sound both 
the praises of your dignity of mind^ and 
simplicity of character, &c. &c. &c. &c. 
&c." Her ladyship broke away from 
Belinda, cefurned to Clarence Henrey*^ 
and told the whole affair with that peout 
liar grace with which she knew how to 
make a good story of a bad. one. Cla- 
rence was as favourable an auditor at 
this time as she could possibly have found, 
for no human being could value, money 
less than he did, and all sense of her 
ladyship*s meanness was lost in his joy at 
discovering that Belinda Was worthy of 
bia esteem. Now he^* felt in itV fiiUeal 
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extent all the power she had over his heart, 
and he was upon the point of declaring 
his attachment to her, when— -^' malkeu- 
reusement^'-^\v Philip Baddely and Mr, 
Rochfbrt announced themselves by the 
noise they made on the staircase. These 
were the young men who had spoken in 
such a contemptuous manner at lady Sin- 
gleton*§ of the match-making Mrs. Stan- 
hope and her nieces. Mr. Hervey was 
anxious that they should not penetrate 
into the state of his heart, and he con- 
cealed his emotion by instantly assuming 
that kind of rattling gayety, which always 
delighted his companions, who were ^ver 
in want of some one to set their stagnant 
ideas in niotion. At last they insisted 
upon carrying Clarence away with them 
to taste some wines for sir Philip Baddely. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE SERPENTINE RIVER. 



In his way to St. James's street^ where 
the wine merchant lived, sir Philip Bad- 
dely picked up several young men of his 
acquaintance, who were all ea^ger to wit- 
ness a trial of taste^ of epicurean taste — 
between the baronet and Clarence Her- 
vey. Amongst his other accomplishments 
our hero piqued himself upon the exqui- 
site accuracy of his organs of taste. He 
neither loved wine, nqr.was he fond of 
eating ; but at fine dinners, with young 
men who were real epicures, Hervey 
gave himself the airs of a connbisseur, and 
asserted superiority even in judging of 
wine and sauces. Having gained immor- 
tal honour at an entertainment, by gravely 
protesting that some turtle would have 
been excellent if it had not been done a 
bubble too much^ he presumed, elate as 
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be was with the applauses of the com- 
pany, to assert, that no man in £nglan(i 
bad a more correct taste than himself.-^ 
Sir Philip Baddely could not passively sub- 
mit to this arrogance ; he loudly proclaim- 
ed, that though he would not dispute Mr. 
Her vey's judgment as far as eating was con« 
Ci^rned, yet he woulddefy him as a connois- 
seur in wines, and he offered to submit the 
competition to any eminent wine-merchant 
in London, and to some common friend 
Qf acknowledged taste and experience, — 
Mr. Rochfort was chosen as the common 
friend of acknowledged taste and experi- 
ence ; and a fashionable winc*merchant 
was pitched upon, to decide with him the 
merits of these candidates for bacchanalian 
&me. Sir Philip, who was just going to 
furnish his cellars,, was a person of impor- 
tance to the wine-merchant, who produced 
accordingly his choicest treasures. Sir 
Philip and Clapence tasted of all in their 
turns ; *ir Philip with real, and Clarence 
with affected gravity ; and they delivered 
their opinions of the positive and compa* 
rative merits of each. .The wine-raer- 
chant evidently, as Mr. Hervey thought, 
leaned towards sir Philip. " Upon my 
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word, sir Philip, you are right«^that 
wihe is the best I have — ^3rott certainly 
have a most discriminating taste,'' said the 
complaisant wine-merchant. ** 111 tell 
you what," cried sir Philip, ** the ^hing 
is this — by G — now there's no possibi* 
Hty now— no possibility now by G«i of 
imposing upon me."—" Then," said Cla- 
rence Hervey, ^* would you engage to tell 
the difference between these two wines 
ten times running, blindfold?" — " Teli 
times, thafs nothing," replied sir Philip ; 
" yes, fifty times, I would, by G — /' 

But when it came to the trial, sir Philip 
had nothing left but oaths in his own 
favour. Clarence Hervey was victorious, 
and his sense of the importance of this 
victory was much increased by the fumes 
of the wine, which began to operate upon 
his brain. His triumph was, as he said 
it ought to be, bacchanalian— he laughed 
and sang with Anacreontic spirit, and 
finished by declaring, that he deserved 
to be crowned with vine-leaves. " Dine 
with me, Clarence," said Rocdifort, " and 
we'll crown you with three times three-— 
and," whispered he to sir Philip— ••^ we'll 
have another trial after dinner/* 
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^*Bot as it's not near dinner time yet-~ 
only half pafit ' six. by me--^wbat shall ^e 
do with ourselves till dinnertime?'' said 

« 

sir Philip, yawning pathetically. 

' Clarence, . not being used to drii!)k in a 
morning, though all his companions were, 
was much affected by the wine, and Roch- 
fort proposed that they should take a tura 
in the park to cool Hervey's head. To 
Hyde*>park they repaired ; sir Philip boast* 
ing all the way they walked, of the supe- 
rior strength of his head. 

Clarence protested that his own was 
stronger than any man's in England, and 
observed) that at this instant he walked 
better than any person in company, sir 
Philip Baddely not excepted. Now sir 
Philip Baddely was a noted pedestrian, 
and he immediately challenged our hero to 
walk with him for any money he pleased. 
" Done," said Clarence, " for ten guineas 
— for any money you please"-— and instant- 
ly they set out to walk, as Rochfort cried 
** onis, two, tbree, and aWay ; keep the 
path, and whichever reaches that elm tree 
first has it." 

They were exactly even for some yards, 
then Clareihce got ahead of sir Philip, and 
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he reached the elm tree first ; but as he 
waved his hat, exclaiming, ^^ Clarence has 
won the day,** sir Philip came up with his 
companions, and coolly informed him that 
he had lost hiswager^^*^ lost! lost! lost! 
Clarepce ; fairly lost.** 

" Didn't I reach the tree first,** said 
Clarence* 

*' Yes,** answered his companions, '*but 
you didn*t keep the path. You turned 
out of the way when you met that crowd 
of children, yonder.'* " Now, J, said sir 
Philip, " dashed fairly through them— 
kept the path, and won my bet." 

" But," said Hervey, ** would you have 
had vae run over that little child, who was 
stooping down just in my way ? '^ 

" /, not I,** said sir Philip, " but I would 
have you go through with your civility— 
If a man will be polite, he must pay for 
his politeness sometimes.— You said you'd 
lay me any money I pleased, recollect- 
now I'm very moderate— and as you are a 
particular friend, Clarence,* I'll only take 
yoiir ten guineas." 

A loud laugh from his companions pro- 
voked Clarence ; they were glad " to 
have a laugh against him," because he 
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excited universal envy^ by the real supe- 
riority of bis talents, and by his perpetu- 
ally taking the lead in those trifles which 
were beneath his ambition^ and exactly 
suited to engage the attention of his 
associates. 

** Be it so — and welcome — IMI pay ten 
guineas for having better manners than 
any of you,'* cried Hervey, laughing ; 
** but remember, though Fve lost this bet, 
I don*t give up my pedestrian fame. — Sir 
Philip, there are no women to throw 
golden apples in my way now, and no 
children for me to stumble over ; I dare 
you to another trial — double or quit." 

"I'm off by G— ," said sir Philip— 
'^ I'm too hot, damme, to walk with you 
any more-^but I'm your man if you've a 
mind for a swim — damme, here's the Ser- 
pentine river, Clarence,— -Hey ? damn it ? 
—Hey?-; 

Sir Philip and all his companions knew 
that Clarence had never learned to swim. 

" You may wink at one another, as 
wisely as you please," said- Clarence, 
" but come on, my boys — I am your man 
for a swim-~a hundred guineas upon it " — 

I 5 
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■ ' ■ ' < Daren thou, Roc^hfoH, now, 

< L«ap in with me into this weedy flood. 
^ And swim to' yonder point I ' 

and instantly Hervey^ who had in his con* 
fused head some recollection of an essay 
of Dr. Franklin's on swimming, by which 
he fancied that he could ensure at once his 
safety and his fame^ threw off his coat 
and jumped into the river— luckily he was 
not in boots — Rochfort began coolly to 
undress himself under the trees, and all 
the other young men stood laughing by 
the river side — " Who the devil are these 
two that seem to be making up to us,** 
said sir Philip, looking at two gentlemen 
who* were coming towards them. — *• St, 
George, hey, you know every body/' 
— '^ The foremost is Percival of Oakly 
Park, I think, 'pon my honour/ replied 
Mr. St. George — and he then began to, 
settle how many thousands a year Mr. 
Percival was worth; this point was not 
decided, when the gentlemen came up to 
the spot where sir Philip was standing. 

The child for whose sake Clarence 
Hervey had lost ,his bet was Mr. Perci- 
vaPs, and he came to thank him for his 
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civility. — ^The gentleman who accompa- 
nied Mr. Percival was an old friend of 
Clarence Hervey's, he had met him abroad, 
bttt had not seen him fer some years. 

^* Pray gentlemen/' said he to sir Philip 
and his party — *' is Mr. Clarence Hervey 
amongst you? I think I saw him pass by 
mejustnow.'^ 

** Damn it, yes, where is Clary though ;" 
exclaimed sir Philip, suddenly recollecting 
himself. — Clarence Hervey at this instant 
was drowning, he had got out of his 
depth, and had struggled in vain to re* 
cover himsslf. 

" Curse me, if it's not all over with 
Ciary," continued sir Philip. " Do any 
of you see his head any where? Damn 
you, Rochfort, yonder it is." 

Damme, so it is," said RochfOrt— 

but he's so heavy in his clothes, he'd 
pull me down along with him to Davy's 
Locker — damme if I'll go after him." 

** Damn it, though, can't some of ye 
swim? — Can't some of ye jump in ?" cried 
sir Philip turning to his companions— 
" Damn it, Clarence will go to the hot- - 
tom.*' 
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And so he inevitably would have done, 
had not Mr. Pereival at this instant leaped 
into the river, and seized hold of the 
drowning Clarence. It 'was with great 
difficulty that he draped him to shore. — 
SirPhtlip's party, as soon as the danger wa& 
over, officiously offered their assistance. 
Clarence Hervey was absolutely senseless. 
— *^ Damn it, what shall vre do with him 
now," said sir Philip — " Damn it, we 
must call some of the people from the 
boat-house, he's as heavy as lead— -damn 
me if I know what to do with him.*' 

Whilst sir Philip was damning himself, 
Mr. Pereival ran to the boat-house for 
assistance, and they carried the body into 
the house J the elderly gentleman who had 
accompanied - Mr. Pereival, now made 
his way through the midst of the noisy 
crowd, and directed what shouM be done 
to restore Mr. Hervey's suspended animia- 
tion. Whilst he was employed in this 
benevolent manner, Clarence's worthy 
friends were sneering at him, and whis^ 
perjng to one another — " Ecod he talks 
as. if he was a doctor," said Rochfort.: 

" Ton honour I do believe^" said St. 
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George^ " he is the famous Dr. X— : — ; I 
met him at a circulating library toother 
day.'' 

" Dr. X the writer, do you mean,'* 

said sir Philip,—^" then damn me we'd 
better get out of his way as fast as wq can, 
or he'll have some of us down in black 
and white, and curse me if I should choose 
to meet with myself in a book." — " No 
danger of .that,** said Rochfort, " for how 
can one meet with oneself in a book, sir 
Philip, if one never opens one. — By 
G— that's the true way." 

** But'pon my honour," said St. George, 
^' r should like of all things to see myself 
in print ; 'twould make one famously fa- 



mous." 
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Damn me if I don't flatter myself, 
though, one can make , oneself famous 
enough to all intents and purposes with- 
out having any thing. to say to^hese authpr 
geaiu98ies — Yoiu're a famous fellow, faiths 
to want to see. yourself in print — Fll pubr 
Hsh this in .Bond-street — damn it> in pcant 
of famousness, I'd sport my Randpm 
against. all the books that; ever were rea4 
or written, dciinn me-rrbut whs^t are we 
doing here?:'." Hervey's^i^^^ood hands/* 



said ^ir Philip — " and this here's a cursed 
stupid lounge for us— ^besides it's getting 
towards dinner time, so my voice is, let's 
be off, and vfe can leave St. George (who 
has such a famous mind to be in tbe 
doctor's books) to bring Clary after us, 
when he's ready for dinner and good com- 
pany again^ you know, ha I ha ! ha ! " 

Away the faithful friends went to the 
important business of their day. 

When Clarence Hervey came to his 
senses, he started up, rubbed his eyes, and 
looked about, exclaiming--** What's all 
this? — ^Where ami? Where's Baddely? 
— ^Where's Rochfort? — ^Where are they 
all ? " 

** Gone home to dinner," answered Mr. 
St. George, who was a hanger on of sir 
Philip's. — " But they left me to bring you 
after them.— Faith, Clary, you've had a 
squeak for your life— *pon my honour, we 
thought at one time it was all over with 
you — but you're a tough one — ^We shan't 
have to * pour over your grave a full bottle 
of red,' as yet, my boy — ^you'll do as well 
as ever. — ^ I'll step and call a coach for 
you. Clary, and we shall be at dinner as 
soon as the best of 'em after all, by jingo. 

5 
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' — I leave you in good hands with the doc- 
tor here, that brought you to life, and the 
gentleman that dragged you out of the 
water."—" Here's a note for you/* whis* 
pered Mr, St. George, as he leaned over 
Clarence Hervey — ^* Here's a note for yo« 
from sir Philip and Rochfort — read it, do 
you mind, to yourself.*' 

" If I can,** said Clarence — " but sir 
Philip writes a bloody bad hand." 

" O, he's a baronet,'' said St. George, 
"ha! ha! ha!"-— and chariiied with his 
own wit, he left the room. 

Clarence with some difficulty deciphered 
the note, which contained these words: 

" Quiz the doctor, Clary, as soon as you 
are up to it — ^he's an author-— so fair game 
— quiz the doctor, and we'll drink your 
health with three times three in Rochfort's 
Burgundy, 

** Yours, &c. 

" Phil. BaddeLY. 

" P. S. Burn this when read." 

With the request contained in the post- 
script Clarence immediately complied ; he 
threw the note into the fire with indigna- 
tion, the moment that he had read it, and 
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turniDg towards the gentleman to whom 
it alluded, he began to express, in the 
strongest terms, his gratitude for their be- 
nevolence. — ^But he stopped short in the 
midst of his acknowledgements, whea he 
discovered to whom he was speaking. 

<« Dr. X — - !" cried he, " is it possible? 
— how rejoiced I am to see you — ^and how 
rejoiced I am to be obliged to you — -there 
is not. a man in England to whom I would 
rather be obliged." 

" You are not acquainted with Mr. 

Percival, I believe," said Dr. X , " give 

me leave, Mr. Percival, to introduce to 
you the young gentleman whose life you 
have saved, and whose life — though, by 
the company in which you found him, 
you might not think so — is worth saving. 
— ^This, sir, is no less a man than Mr. 
Clarence Hervey — of whose universal ge- 
nius you have just had a specimen ; for 
which he was crowned with sedges, as he 
well deserved, by the god of the Serpen- 
tine River. — Do not be so unjust as to 
imagine, that he has any of the presump- 
tion which is son^times the chief charac- 
teristic of a man of universal genius.. — -Mr. 
Clarence Hervey! b, without exception, 
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the most humble man. of my acquaintance, 
for whilst all good judges would think 
him fit company for Mr. Percival, - he 
has the. humility to think himself upon 
a level with Mr. Rochfort, and sir Philip 
Baddely>' v 

** You have lost as little of youjr sati* 
rical wit. Dr. X ■ , as of your active 
benevolence, I perceive,'* said Clarence 
Hervey, " since I met you abroad. — But 
as I cannot submit to your unjust charge 
of humility, will you tell me where you 
are to be found in town, and to-morrow'* 
^— " To-morrow — and to-morrow — and to- 
morrow,*' said Dr. X — -, " why not to- 
day ?" — ^* I am engaged,** said Clarence, 
hesitating and laughing — ** I am unfor- 
tunately engaged (o-day to dine witll 
Mr. Rochfort, and sir Philip Baddely — 
and in the evening I am to be. at lady 
Delacour's. 

" L^dy Delacour ! — not the same lady 
Delacour whom four years ago, when we 
met at Florence, you compared to the Ve- 
nus de Medicis — no, no, it cannot be the 
same, a goddess of fbur years standing I — 
incredible!" 

^^ Incredible as itseiems," said Clareftce^^ 
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f^ k is true-^I admire faer'ladysbip more 
than ever I did.** ; ; • 

*' X«ike a true" connoisseyr," said Dn 
X< i ' \ " you admire a fine picture, the 
older it grows— I bear that her ladyship'^ 
face is really one of the finest piecdd dl 
palntif^ extant, with the adrantage of 

" Ev*ry grace which time alone can grant." 

^* Come, come. Doctor X — — /* cried 
Mr. Percival, ^* no more wit at lady De- 
lacour's expense — I have a fellow feelings 
for Mr. Herv^y-" ^ 

" Why, you are not in low with het 

ladyship, are yqu ?" said Dr. X . **I 

^m not in love with lady Delacour's pic^- 
ture of herself," replied Mr. Percival, " but 
I was once in love with the original.'* 

"How?— When?— Where?** cried 
Clarence. Hervey, in a tone totally diffe- 
rent from that in which he had first ad- 
dressed Mn Percival. 

^* To-morrow you shall know the how, 
the when, and the where, " said Mr. Per- 
cival, " here's your friend, Mr. St. George^ 
and his coach/' — ^^ The deuce take him," 
said Clarence — *' but tell me, is it. possible 
that you are not in love with her still ? — 
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and why ?*'--** Why ?" said Mr. Percival 
— Why ?-M*oiiie to-morrow, as you have 
promised, to U^^r Grosvenor street, {fnd 
let me introduce you to" lady Anne Per- 
cival — she can answer your question better 
than I-can — if not entirely to your salis- 
ikction, at least entirely to mine, which is 
more surprising^ as the lady is my wife." 
By this time Clarence Hervey was 
' equipped in a diy suit of clothes — ^and by 
the strength of an excellent constitution, 
which he had never injured^ even amongst 
his dissipated associates, he had recovered 
from the eifectsof his late imprudence.— 
** Clary, let's away, here's the coach/' said 
Mr. St. George — ** Why, my boy, that's 
a famous fellow, faith ! Why you look the 
better for being drowned — 'pon honour, 
if I was you, I would jump. into the Ser- 
pentine River once a day.*' — *' If I could 
always be sure of such good friends 
, to pull me out," said Hervey.-^" Pray, 
\ St* George, by the by, what were you, 
and Rochfort, and sir Philip, and all the 
rest of my friends doing, whilst I wes 
drowning?" > 

*• I can't say particularly, upon . my 
soul,'* replied Mr; *St. George> ^^ for my 
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own part^ I was in boots^ so you know I 
was out of tl^e question. — ^But what sig* 
nifies all that now ? — ^Come, come, we had 
best think of looking after our dinners." 

Clarence Hervey, who had very quick 
feelings, was extremely hurt by the in« 
difference which his dear friends bad 
shown, when his life was in danger ; he 
was apt to believe that he was really an 
object of affection and admiration amongst 
his companions; and that though they 
were neither very wise, nor very witty, 
they were certainly very good riatqred. 
When they had forfeited by their late 
conduct these claims to his regard, his 
partiality for them was changed, into con- 
tempt. 

" You had better come home and dine 
with me, Mr. Hervey, — said Mr. Percival, 
" if you be not absolutely engaged, for 
here is your physician, who tells me that 
temperance is necessary for a man just 
recovered from drowning, and Mr. Roch- 
fort keeps too good a table, I am told, for 
one in your condition." 

Clarence accepted of this invitation 
v^ith a degree of pleasure, which perfectly 
astonished Mr. St. George. 
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<< Every man knows his own affairs best,^ 
said he tx> Clarence, as be ste{^)ed into 
his hackney, coach — ^^ but for my share, 
I will do my friend Rochfort the justice 
to say, that no o^e lives as well as he 
does.** — 

** If to live well mean nothing but ^ to eat/* 

said Clarence. 

*' Now,** said Dr. X-— , looking at his 
watch, " it will be eight o'clock by the 
time we get to Upper Grosvenor street^ 
and lady Anne will probably have waited 
dinner for us about two hours, which I 
apprehend is sufficient to try the patience 
of any woman but Griselda. — Do not,** 
continued he, turning to Clarence Hervey, 
^' expect to see an old fashioned, spiritless, 
patient Griselda, in lady Anne Percival-— 
I can assure you that she is — but I will 
neither tell you what she is, /nor what she 
is not — ^Every man, who has any abilities^ 
likes to have the pleasure and honour of 
finding out a character by his own pene- 
tration, instead of having it forced upon 
him at full length in capital letters of gold, 
finely emblazoned and illuminated by the 
hand of some injudicious friend — Every 
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chil4 thinks the violet of his own finding 
the. sN¥ieeteBt.-^I sps^re you a^y farther 
allusion and illurtrations/* concluded Dr. 
X ■ - ■ ■ ' , ". for here we are, thank God, in 
Upper Grosvenor street*" 
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HEY ibimd lady Anne Percival in the 
mi^%t of ber cbUdreo ; who all turned their' 
b^altby^ i^O^yi intelligent face^ towjards the 
dpc^* the n)0menji; . that they beard their 
fMber/s. yoic*. Clarence Hervey waa so 
n^MQb j^trttck with the expression of hapr 
piness in lady Anne's eountenance^ that 
he absolutely forgot to compare her beauty 
«?ifch r lady Dejacoujr's. Whether her eyes 
ff ere large or sniall^blue or haale, be coald 
not tell; nay, he n)ight have been puzzled 
if he had been asked the colour of her hair, 
n— Whether she were handsome by the 

' rules cff art, he. knew not; but he felt ihat 
tBihe hpd the easeritial charm of beanty, the 
power of prepossessing the heart imnoedi-* 

^ ately in her favour. The effect of her 
n;|anners, like that of her beauty^ was ra« 
ther to be felt than described. Every 
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body was at ease in her company, and 
none thought themselves called upon to 
admire her. — ^ToClarenceHervey, who had 
been used to the brilliant and exigeantc 
lady Delacour, this respite from the fa- 
tigue of admicatimi was peculiarly agree- 
able. The unconstrained cheerfulness of 
lady Anne Percival spoke a mind at ease, 
and immediately imparted happiness by 
exacting symp^ithy; but in lady Dela- 
*cour's wit and gayety there was an ap* 
pearance of art and effort, which often de- 
stroyed the pleasure that she wished to 
communicate. — Some people may ad- 
mire, but none can sympathise with afiec-- 
tation. — Mr. Hervey was, perhaps, unu- 
sually disposed to , reflection, by having 
just escaped from drowning ; for he made 
all these comparisons, and came to this 
conclusion, with the accuracy of a meta- 
physician, who has been accustomed to 
study cause and eflect— indeed there was 
ho species of knowledge for which he had 
not taste and talents^ though, to please 
foolsi he too often affected " the bliss of 
ignorance," 

The children at lady Anne PercivaPs hap- 
pencil to be looking at some gold fish^ 
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which- were iti a glass globe, and Dr. 
X' ' " , who was a general favourite with 
the younrger, as tvell as with the elder part 
of the family, was seized upon the mO'* 
Hient he entered the room : a pretty little 
girl of five years old took him prisoner by 
the flajp of the coat, whilst two of her bro- 
thers assailed him with questions . about 
the ears^ eyes^ and fins of fishes. One of 
the little boys iiHipped the glass globe, and 
observed, that the fish imnr>ediately canie 
to the sui^face of the water, and seemed to 
hear the noise yery quickly ; but his bro- 
ther doubted^ whether the fish heard the 
noise, and remarked, that they might be 
disturbed by -seeing or feeling' the mo- 
tion vpf the >wat«r^ 'when the gliss was 
struck.- . , : ' 

jyr. X ■ ■ observed, that this was a 
very learned disj^ute, and that the question 
bad been/ discussed by^'tto, less a person 
tbari the abbe NoUet ; and^b^ related ^ome 
of the iiigeniocis ^experiments tried by that 
gentlenian, to decide, wliiethef fishes can 
OP : cannot hear.^-*^ Whilst the doctor was 
speaking, X!;!farence Hervey was struct 
with the intelligent eoantenanoe of one of 
tbe)4ittle auditors— ^-a giH of about ^' ten or 

VOL. I. K 
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twelve years old; he was surprised to dis« 
cover in her features, though not in their 
expression, a singular resemblance to lady 
Delacour. He remarked this to Mn Per- 
cival, and the child, who overheard him, 
blushed as red as scarlets— -Dinner was 
announced at this instant, and Clarence 
Hervey thought no more of the circum* 
stance, attributing the girl's blush to con- 
fusion at being looked at so earnestly .«~ 
One of the little boys whispered as tbey 
were going down to dinner, ^* Helena, I 
do believe that this is the good natured 
gentleman, who went out of the path to 
make room for us, instead of running over 
us as the other man did."*-— The children 
agreed that Clarence Hervey certainly was 
the good natured gentleman, and upon 
the atrength of this observation, one of the 
boys posted himself next to Clarence at 
dinner, and by all the little playful ma* 
nceuvres in his power, endeavoured to show 
his gratitude, and to cultivate a friendship 
which had been thus auspiciously com- 
menced. — ^Mr. Hervey^ who piqued him- 
aelf upon being able always to suit his 
conversation to his companions, distin- 
guisfaad:bkonself at dinner by an Account 
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of ^e Chinese fiahing-bird, from which 
he passed to the various ingenious me-i 
thods of fishing piractised by the Russian 
Cossacks. From modern he went to an- 
cient fish^ and he talked of that which was 
so much admired by the Roman epicures 
for exhibiting a succession of beautiful 
eolours whilst it is dying ; and which was^ 
upon that account, always suffered to die 
in the presence of the guests, as part of 
the entertainment. — Clarence was led on 
by the questions of the children from 
fishes to birds; he spoke of the Roman 
aviaries, which were so constructed, as to 
keep from th^ sight of the prisoners that 
they' contained, ^^ the fields, woods, and 
'every object which might remind them of 
their former liberty." — From birds he was 
going on to beasts, when he was nearly 
struck dumb by the forbidding severity, 
with which an elderly lady, who sat oppo- 
site toiiim, fixed her eyes upon him.-— He 
had not, till this instant, paid the smallest 
attention to her ; but her stern couuten* 
ance was now so strongly contrasted with 
the approving looks of the children who 
sat next to her, that he could not help 
remarking it»<-*He asked her to do him 

K2 
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the honour. to. drink a.g^as& of wine l^'i^h 
him — She declined doing him that honour ; 
observing that she never drank more tb^li 
one glass of wine at dinner^ and that she 
had just taken one with Mr. Percival.— : 
Her manner was welUbi'ed, but haugjhty 
in the extreme ; anjd she was so passionate^ 
that her anger sometimes conquered even 
her politeness. Her dislike to Clarence 
Hervey was apparent, even in her silencer— 
^^ If the old gentlewoman has taken an an- 
tipathy to me at first ^ight, I cannot, heip 
it," thought be, and he -went on to the 
beasts. The boy, wlio sat next him, h^d 
asked some questions about the proboscis 
of the elephant, and Mr. Hervey mo- 
tioned lye's account of the elephants in 
India, who have been set to vfatch yQung 
children, and who draw them back geiitly 
with their trunks, when they go out of 
bounds. He talked next of the unicorn ; 

and add.-essing himself to Dr. X r and 

Mr. Percival, he declared that ii| his 
opinion Herodotus did not deserve to be 
called the father of lies ; he cited the 
mammoth to prove, that the apocry. 
phal chapter in the history qf beasts 
should not be contemned — thfit it would in 
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all pfobability be soon established as true 
history. — ^The desert was on the table 
before Clarence had done with the mam- 
moth: 

As the butler put a fine dish of cherries 
upon the table, he said, 

" My lady, these cherries are a present 
from the old gardener to Miss Delacour." 

"feet them before miss Delacour then,** 
said kdy Anne. " Helena, my dear, dis- 
tribute your own cherries." 

At the name of Delacour, Clarence 
Hervey, though his head was still half full 
of the mammoth, looked round in asto- 
nishment, and when he saw the cherries 
placed before the young lady, whose re- 
semblance to lady Delacour he had before 
observed, he could not h^lp exclaiming, 

^^ That young lady then is not a daugh- 
ter of your ladyship's ? " 

'* No ; but I love her as well as if she 
were,** replied lacly Anne. — "What were 
you saying about the mammoth ? " . 

"That the mammoth is supposed to 
be * ' but interrupting himself, Cla- 
rence said in an enquiring tone — '* A niece 
of lady Delacour's f " - 

" Her' ladyship'is daughter^ sir," said 
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the severe old lady, in a voice more ter- 
rific than her looks. 

*' Shall I give you some strawberries, 
Mr. Hervey,** said lady Anne, "or will 
you let Helena help you to some cher- 
ries ? " 

" Her ladyship's daughter ! ^ exclaimed 
Clarence Hervey in a tone of surprise. 

*^Some cherries, sir?" said Helena, 
but her voice faltered so much, that she 
could hardly utter the words. 

Clarence perceived that he had been 
the cause of her agitation^ though he 
knew not precisely by what means, and he 
now applied himself in silence to the 
picking of his strawberries with great diM^ 
gence. 

The ladies soot^ afterward withdrew^ and 
as Mr. Percival did not touch upon the 
subject again, Clarence forbore to ask any 
farther questions, though he was consider- 
ably surprised by this sudden discovery. — 
When he went into the drawing-room to 
tea^ he found his friend, the stern old 
lady, speaking in a high declamatory tone* 
— ^The words which he heard as he came 
into the toom were — 
** If there were no Clarence Hervcys, 
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there would be no lady Delacours.** — 
Clarence bowed, as if he had received a 
high compliment — the old lady walked 
away to an antichamber, fanning herself 
with great energy. 

•'Mrs. Margaret Delacour," said lady 
Anne, in a low voice to Hervey, ** ts an 
aunt of lord Delacour's, — A woman 
whose heart is warmer than her temper.** 

*' And that is never cool/* said a young 
lady, wlio. sttt next to lady Anne — " I call 
Mrs. Margaret Delacourthe volcano ; Vm 
sure I am never in her company without 
dreading an explosion.— Every now and 
theto out corner, with a tremendous noise, 
fire, smoke, and rubbish.'* 

"And precious minerals,'* said lady 
Anne, '^amongst the rubbish.'* 

"But the best of it is,** continued the 
young lady, ^^ that she is $eldom in a pas- 
sion without making a hundred mistakes, 
for which she is usually obliged afterward 
to ask a thousand pardons.** 

**By that account,*' said lady Anne, 
" which I believe to be just, her con^ 
trition is always ten times as great as her 
offence.'* 

••Now you talk of contrition, lady 
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Anne," said Mr. Hervey, *M sHwltl 
think, of my owa offences; I' am. very 
8orry that my indiscreet questionsi gaVu 
miss Delacour any pain — my head was so 
full of the mammoth that I blundered pa 
without seeing w^at I was about, till it 
was too late/' 

" Pray, sir," said Mrs. Margaret Dela- 
cour, who now returned, and took her 
seat upon a sofa, with the solemnity of a 
person who was going to sit in judgment 
upon a criminal — " pray sir, may I ask 
how long you have been acquainted; wi^h 
my lady Delacour r " 

Clarence Hervey . tc^bk up a bopk^ and 
with great gravity kissed it, as if he ha<i 
been upon his oath in a court of justice, 
and answered, 

" To the best of my recollection, ma- 
dam, it is now four years sinice I had first 
the pleasure and honour of seeing Ifkdy 
Delacour.*' 

"And in that time, intimately as you 
have had the pleasure of being acqudi'nt^d 
with her ladyship, ypu have, never disco- 
vered that she had a daughter ? *' 

" Never,*' said Mr. Hervey. 

" There, lady Anne !-^There 1 " cried 
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Mrs. DehicoUrj: ''will you tell: me after 
this, tfeat I&dy:X)eIaco«ir is not a monster ?'' 
' " Evcry» body says, that nhe's a prodi- 
gy/* 'said lady Anne, "and prodigies and 
monsteris are sometimes thought synony- 
mous lerms.t , ! 

"Such a mother was never heard of,'\ 
continued' Mrs. Del&couri "since the 
days of Savage and lady Macclesfield. — I 
am convini^ed thisit she hates her daughter. 
-*-Why she never speaks of her— '-she 
never s^es her— she* never thinks of her!'*! 

"Some mothers speak mor« than they 
think of their children^ and others think 
more than they speak of them,"' said lady 
Anne. 

"I always though^/' ^said Mr. Hervey^ 
"thkt lady.Delacoun was a- woman of great 
seasihtlity.'* 

" Sensibility ! •' exclaimed the indignant 
old lady-^" She has no s/ansibility, sir— 
nohe-!-*-none.'''HShe who livds ia a constant^ 
roiind of dissipation; . who performs ^no^ 
one duty; who fexists only for. liBrself. 
how does she show her. sensibility ?— -JFJas 
she sensibility for her husband-r-for. her 
daugfateivrnfonjany: one .useful purpose 
upon «arth ?— O^ how Ihatq the^caraferick. 

K5 
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handkerchief sensibility, that i& brought 
out only to weep at a tragedy l---Y«s;. 
lady Delacour has sensibility enoogh; I 
grant ye, vrhen sensibility is the fashion. 
—I retnember well her perfonmng the- 
part of a nurse with vast applattae ; -aad 
I remember, too, the sensibility she 
showed, when the child that she nursed ' 
fell a sacrifice to her dissipation*— Tlie se- 
cond of her children, that she killed'^*--'' 

** Killed! — O, sm-ely/my dear Mrs* 
Delacour, that is too strong a word/* said 
lady Anne — "You would not make a' 
Medea of lady Delacour.'* 

** It would have been better if I had,** 
cried Mrs, Delacour — " I can understand, 
that there may be such a thing in nature as 
a jealous wife, but an unfeeling mother 
I cannot comprehend — ^That passes n»y 
powers of imagination.^ 

And mine, so much,** said lady Anne, 
that I cannot believe such a^%eii^ te-exist 
in the worId-«-**notwith8tanding all the ^ 
descriptions I have beard of it r a* • you 
say, my dear Mrs. Delacour, it fmsUB my 
powers of imaginatioti.^-^Let'Us leave 'i€ 
in Mr. Herve/s apocryi^al aimpter 6ii> 
animals, and hcr wilt exciife us: 'ilLnsmt' 
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admit it into true history-'-^4eaftt without 
some better evidence than I have yet 
heard/* 

** Whjr, iny dear, dear lady Anne,'* 
cried Mrs. Dekcour^*--^^ bless me/ I've 
made thii^ coffee so sweet, there^s^ no 
drinking it^-^wbat evidence would yon 
have?" 

'^ None^" said lady Anne, smiling, ** I 
would have none.'* 

" That is to say, you will take none,** 
said Mrs. Delacour : *' but cai^ any thing 
be stronger evidence than her ladyship's 
conduct to Diy poor Helen — ^to your He* 
lena I should say^-— for you have educated^ 
you have protected her, you have been a 
mother to her. — I am an infirm, weak, 
ignorant, passionate old woman—- 1 could 
not have been what you hav^ been to that 
child — God will bless you !— God will 
bless you ! " 

She rose a& she spoke, taset down her 
oofiee-cup on the table. Clarence Hervey 
took it Irom ber wi^ a look whieh said 
fiauch, and which she ww perfectly capa* 
ble of understanding. ^ 

•^ Yoo«g mafii,^* «aid«he;)^^itJi» verycWH 
fashionable to treat age and infirmity with 



politc^Dess.-^]! wish tbat ywr iri^i)^, ilft^y 
DelacQur, may iri: my X^me of* life :cmet 
with as much respect^ as she has m^t with 
admiration and gallantry in her youth: — 
Poor, woman, her head has. absolutely 
been turned with admiration — and if fao^ 
say true, Mr* Harvey has bad his:j3batie 
in turning that head by his flattery."; 

^* I am sure, her ladyship has tamed 
mine by her charms," said Clarence, ^Vavi4 
I certainly and not to be blaoied for admir- 
ing what all the world admires.'* ,. 

^' I wish," said the old lady, " for her 
own sake, for the sake of her family, and 
for the sake of her reputatiot]!, that my 
lady Delacour had fevyer admirers^ s^nd 
more friends." 

/' Women, who :have m,et with sp ipany 
admirers, seldom meet with many fi;'i^pds," 
said lady Anne. 

" No," said Mrs. Delacour, ** for they 
seldom are wise enough to knaw t;heir 
value." . ./ . . ; 

<« We learn the value of aU thii^g^,;but 
especially of friends, by experiences'-^i^ 
lady Anne ; " and it is no winder, tbene<. 
fore, that those who have Uttle experience 



of the^ji[lf»8U?es of J friendship sho^l(l not 
be wi8eenoughvt<>.kpQW A^irvalu^,!' . 
' "This iff vwy gpodnature^ sophistry — 
but lady Del^PQur is too .vaip ever to have 
a friend," said Mrs. Delacour. — ** My 
<i^ar lady Anne^ you don't Icnow her as 
well as I :dq-rshe has oiore, vanity than 
ever wopian bad/' .- ^ 

*^ That is certainlysayingit great deal," 
said lady Anne, ^^ but then we m^st con* 
sider, tj^at jlady Ddacour, ^s ah heiress, a 
t^ie^uty, ^nd n wit,; h^^ a rig^t to a triple 
share of vanity at least." . 

^* Both her fortune and her beauty are 
gone; and if she had any wit left, it is 
time it should teach her.how to copduct 
herself, I . tfaiijik," s^id Mrs. Dekcour, 
f^ but I give her, up^rl give her up." . 

" O, no," said lady Anne, ," youpaust 
not give her up.yet.— ?I have been in- 
formed, and upon tht.best^ authority ^ that 
lady Delacour was not always the unfeel- 
ing dissipated fine lady that she now ap- 
peftr? to be. |rbis is only one of the tran^ 
formations of fashiqn — the period. of her 
em^antncient will soon be at an end, and 
she will return to her natural chara^Qter.— * 
\ should not b^ at all surprised^ if lady 
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Delacour were to appear at once, * la 
femme cotnme il y tn a pisu^ ^'^ 

*'Or * la bonne' mire f^** ^9xA Mrs. 
Detacoirr^ sarcasticaHjr, « after leaving her 
daughter." 

^^ Pour bonne bouche^^ interrupted lady 
Anne, ** when shfe is tiredof the insipid 
taste of other pleasures, she will* have a 
higher relish for those of domestic life, 
which will be new and fresh to- her/' 

** And so you really thinks my dear 
lady Anne, that my lady Dekcour will 
end by being a domestic woman. — ^WbI!,** 
said Mrs. Margaret, after taking two 
pinches of snuff; ^* some people believe in 
the miHennium-i-but I confess I am not 
one of them — are you, Mr. Hervey ? '^ 

" If it were foretold to me by a good 
angel,** said Clarence, smiling, as bis eye 
glanced at lady Anne-^**^ If it were fore^ 
told to me by a goodangd^ how could I 
doubt it?* 

Here the conversation was interrapted 
hy th(6 entrance of one of lady Anne's 
littld boyd, who cam^ running eagerly up 
t6 his' taoother, to ask ^whether fre might 
Tiave ** the sulphurs' 16 ' show to Helena 
DeTac'ouh— I Want fo show Utit Vertdmr- 
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nv» and Pomona, mMAm^^ said he.*^ 
^^ Were not the cherriefl that the old 
gardener sent, very good ? " 

^^ What is this aboat the eberriee and 
the old gardener, Chartea?'* said the young 
lady who sat beside lady Ann^ : *^ come 
here and tell me the whole story." 

^* I will, bnt I should tell it y^o » 
great deal better anoliier time,'' said the 
boy, '^ because now Helena's waiti^^ for' 
Vertumnos a^d Pomona/' 

^^ Go then to Helena,"* said lady Anne^ 
^^ and I well tell the story for you.** 

Then turnings to the young lady she 
b^n— *^ Once upon a time there lived 
an old gardener at Kensington ; and tbi»^ 
old gardener bad an aloe, which was older - 
than himself ; &r it was very near a hun^ 
dred years of age, and it was just goitigto 
blossom, and the old gardener calenldted * 
how much he mightmafee' by sbbwihghiff ' 
aloe, when it shotild' be in^ hi\ bk)w, ' t0- 
the generous pttUie^-'-and be calculiiflfd^ 
that he might- make a humit^d peunds^t' 
and witb this hundred poundir b^ detei^ 
mined to do more' than ever wtts^ ddiar 
widi a hundred pounds before: but, na^^ 
luckiiy^i as. liewraa^ilniafec&inifng hi^lilos- 
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soms before thf^y.w^re hloivu, he cfaanoed 
to ffi^eet with a fair datnsel^ who ruined all 
his calculations.** : 

** Ay, Mrsi Stanhope's maid, wa« not 
it ? '* interrupted Mrs. Margaret Delaciour. 
** A pretty damsel she was, and almdit! 
as good a politician as her mistress.^-— <- 
Think of that jilt's tricking this poor old 
fellow out of his aloe — ^and— O, the mean- 
ness of lady Delacour, to accept of that 
aloe for one of her extravagant entertain*- 
ments ! *' 

" But I always understood that she paid 
fifty guineas for it," said Lady Anne, 

" Whether she did or not," said Mrs. 
Delack>ur, ^^ her ladyship and Mrs. Stan- 
hope between them were the. ruin of this 
poor, old man.— He was taken in to marry . 
that jade of a waiting-maid ; she turned 
out just as you might expect from a pupil 
of Mrs. Stanhope's— the match-making 
Mrs. Stanhope — you know, sir." (Clarence , 
IJeryey changed colour.)*^" She turned 
out," continued Mrs. Delacour, *' every 
thing that was bad — ruined faer hiisbatid 
-^nui away from him— and left him a ' 
bctsgar,** 
. ^' Po0i? maQ ! "^ said Olareoce Hervey , . 
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" jBftt npvy;'. 9iiid. Jady Anne^ " let's 
foHie tQ tile; {best, part of tbe^ jtoryi*-iriark 
how good. 090)68 out of evil^— If itbisi poor 
man had not lost >his aloe' and biswife^I 
probably should never, have been ac« 
quainted with Mrs. Delacour^ or with 
iny little Hf^l^epa-r-TAi^out tb^ time that 
the old gardener was left a beggar^ ais I 
happened to be walking one' fine evening 
in Sloaoe-street^ I met a procession of 
school ' girls-^an old man begged from 
them in a most moving voice;, and as they 
passed/ several -of tbe young ladies threw 
halfpence. t9 him»-*-^One little girl^ who 
obs^ed that the old man could not stoop 
without great difficulty^ staid behind tbe 
re^t of her companions^ and collected the 
halfpence which they had thrown to the 
old man, and put them into bis hat. — He 
began to tiell his story ov6r again to her, 
and she stayed so-long listening to it, that 
her companions had turned the corner of 
tbO' street, and v^ere out of . sight^^— She 
looked abbut in great distress; and I never 
shall foi^et the pathetic voice with whieh 
she said, ^ O what will become of me ? 
every body will be . angry with me ? '*— I 
£|8sured her that nobody shquUl bo angry 
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with her» and sbe gave me her little hand 
with the most innocent confidence*-*-! 
took her home to her schoolmiitress, and 
I was so pleased with the beginning of 
this acquaintance^ that I was determined 
to cultivate it-«-One good acquaintance I 
have heard always leads to anOther.-^^He- 
lena introdtiieed me tb her aunt Delaconr, 
as her best friend.^— Mrs. Malr^aret Dela- 
Gour has had the goodness to let her little 
niece spend the holidays^ and alF her lei- 
sure time with me, so that oui* Acquaint^ 
ance has grown intc^finendship.—He^ena 
has become quite^one of my ftmily.** - 

** And I am 'sure she hasr become qnittf 
a different cpeatnre, sin>ee she has been. so 
much with you/* cried Mrs. Delacour,' 
** her spirits were quite broken byher mo*^ 
ther^y neglect of her-^— y^iing as she is, she 
has a great dealof real sensibility^but as 
to her mother's sensibility-—*—.'* 

At the recollection of lady Dehicotir's 
neglect of her child, Mrs. Delacoar was 
going agsrn to launch forth int6 indignant 
invecttve, bnt lady Anne stopped her, by 
whispering— ~ 

*♦ Take care what you say of the 
mother^ for here is tlie daughter con>ing, 
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and she has, indeed, a great deal.i>f real 
sensibtlity." 

Helena and her young coaipa«iont now 
can^e into the room^ bringing with. them 
the sulphurs at which thejr had been 
looking* 

^^ Mamma/' said little Charles PiBTCiTal^ 
^^ we have brought the sulphurs to ybu, 
because there are some of them that / 
don't know.* 

*• Wonderful 1 ** said lady Amie^ '* and 
what is not quite so wonderfiily there are 
some of them that / don't know.** ' 

The children spread the sulphurs upon 
a little table, and all the company gathered 
round it. 

'* Here ate all the nine mwes: for you I ^ 
said the least of tb^ boys^ who had taken 
his seat by Clarence Hervey at dinner^ 
" Here are all the muses for you, Mr: 
Hervey; which do you like best?— O, 
that's the tragic muse that you have 
chosen f-^You don't like the ti-agic better 
than the comic muse, do you?'* 

Clarence Hervey mfade no am^won-, far 
he was at that instant recollecting- how 
Belinda looked in the character of the 
tragic muse. 
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inspired with the poetic genius of Pe« 
trarcb.^~I have no wish to pass whole 
nights composing sonnets»«— I would (am 
not I right, Mr. Percival?) infinitely 
rather be a slave of th^ ring, than a slave 
of the lamp/' 

Here the conversation eQded«---CIarence 
took his leave, and Mrs. Margaret Dela- 
cour said, the moment he had left the 
room-*- 

^' Quite a difierent sort of young man 
from what I expected to see ! " 
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ADVICS. 



The next morning Mr. Hervey called 
on Dr. X » and begged that he wduld 
accompany him to lady Delacour's. 

** To be introduced to your tragic 
muse ? " said the doctor. 

•* Yes/' said Hervey, ** I must have 
your opinion of her before I devote my- 
self.'* 

" My opinion ! but of whom ?-i—Of lady 
Delacour?" 

** No ; but of a young lady whom you 
will see with her.'* 

^' Is she handsome r " 

<' Beautiful ! 

" And young? 

" A«d young.' 

« And graceful ? " 

" The imost graceful person: you ever 
beheld." ^ 
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" Young, beautiful, graceful ; then the 

deuce take me,** said Dr. X , " if I 

give you my opinion of her : for the odds^ 
are, that she has a thousand faults, at least, 
to balance these perfections/* 

^' A thousand faults! a charitable allow- 
ance,'* said Clarence, smiling. 

" There now,** said DK X 

< Touch hitOf and no minister's so 9or^* , . . ^ 

To. punish you, for wincing at my fir/st set- 
ting out, .1^ promise you, that if thp lady 
have a million of faults, ;each of tjieni 
^igli as huge 01ymj)usi I ;vyjll ^ee them 
as.. with the jeye g^i a,4^(4^r/9rt — jnot of a 
friend." . 

" I; defy ypii to be go g/^^ or so bad 
as your word, doctor,'* said Hervey.— ^ 
" You have too much wit to make a; good 
flatterer." _ i ;, .^ :/,, 

" And perhaps -you think toa;jnuch- to 
make a good friend," said Dr* X-»— rr- - 

" Not so,'* said Clarenc^^ "J^w(?uldr at 

' f~' 

any time rather be cut by ra, sharp luiife 
than by a blunt one. Bflt, n\y deai^ doc- 
tor, I hope yqu will not jb(e.,ip|(^i|dt€ed 
against Belinda^ merely because she [id 
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with lady Delacour ; for to my certain 
knowledge, she is not under her lady- 
ship's influence. She judges and acts for 
herself, of which I have had an instance/* 

"Very possibly 1*' interrupted Dr. 

X 5 " but before we go tfny farther, 

will you please to tell me of what Belinda 
you are talking ? " 

** Belinda Portman. I forgot that I had 
not told you." 

" Miss Portman^ a niece of Mrs. Stan- 
hope's? 

" Yes, but do not be prejudiced against 
her on that account," said Clarence, eager- 
ty, " though I was at first myself." 

" Then you will excuse my following 
your example instead of your precepts." 

"No," said Clarence, " for my precepts 
are far better than my example." 

Lady Delacour received Dr. X 

most courteously, and thanked Mr. Her- 
vey for introducing to her a gentleman 
with whom she had long desired to con- 
verse. Dr. X — '• — had a great literary 
reputation, and she saw that he was a 
perfectly well-bred man ; consequentlj'- 
she was* ambitious of winning his admi-* 

VOL. I. L 
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ration. She perceived also that he had 
considerable inBiience with Clarence Her. 
vey, and this was a sufficient reason to 
make her wish for his good o})inion. Be- 
linda was particularly pleased with his 
manners ^ and conversation; she saw that 
he paid her much attention^ and she was 
desirous that he should think favourably 
of her ; but she bad the good sehae and 
good taste to avoid a display of her abilities 
and accomplishments. A sensible man^ 
who has any knowledge of the world and 
talents for conversation, can easily draw 
out the knowledge of those with whom 
he converses. Dr. X possessed this 

power in a superior degree, 

^^ Well," cried Clarence, when their 
visit was over, " what is your opinion of ^ 
lady Dekicour." 

" I am * blasted with excess of U^t/ - 
said the doctor, 

" Her ladyship is certainly very bril- 
liant," said Clarence, " but I hope that 
miss Portman did not overpower you." 

" No-^I turned my eyes from lady De- 
lacour upon miss Portman, as a painter 
tiUrns hU eyes upon naild grQei(i,4o rest 
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them, when they have been dazzled by- 
glaring colours. 

* She yields her charms of mind with sweet delay.' '* 

" I was afraid," said Hervey, *^ that 
yoii might think her manners too reserved 
and cold— they are certainly become 
more so than they used to be. — But so 
much the better; by and by we shall find - 
beautiful flowers spring up from beneath 
the snow.** 

" A very poetical hope," said Dr. 

X - ; *^ but in judging of the human 

character, we must not entirely trust to 
analogies and allusions taken from the ve- 
getable creation." 

** What!" cried Clarence Hervey, look* 
ing eagerly in the doctor's eyes—-" What 
do you mean ? I am afraid you do not ap- 
prove of Belin<la." 

" Your fears are almost as precipitate 
as your hopes, my good sir-— but to pirfr' 
you out of pain, I will tell you, that I 
approve of all I have seen of this young 
lady, but tfiat k i« absolutely out of my 
pdwcir> to form a^ decisive judgment of 
a w<M>an'^s temper and character in the 

l2 
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gourse of a single morning visit. Women, 
you know, as well as men, often speak 
with one species of enthusiasm, and act 
with another, — I must see your Belinda 
act — I must study her, before I can 
give you my final judgment. — ^Lady De- 
lacour has honoured me with her corn* 
mands to go to her as often as possible. 
For your sake, my dear Hervey, I shall 
obey her ladyship most punctually, that I 
may have frequent opportunities of seeing 
your miss'Portman." 

Clarence expressed his gratitude with 
much energy, for this instance of the 
doctor's friendship. Belinda, who had 

been entertained by Dr. X 's conver* 

sation during this first visit, was more 
and more delighted with his company as 
she became more acquainted with his un- 
derstanding and character. $he felt that 
he unfolded her powers, and that with tb^ 
greatest politeness and address he raised 
her confidence in hersejf, without ever 
descending to flattery* By degrees he 
learned to look upon him as a friend;, 
she imparted to him with great ingenu« 
ousness her opinions on. various subgects, 
and she was both amiised and instructed. 
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by his observations on the characters and 
manners of the company who frequented 
lady Delacour's assemblies* She did not 
judge of the doctor's sincerity merely by 
the kindness he showed her, but by his 
conduct towards others. 

One night, at a select party at lady De- 
lacour's, a Spanish gentleman was amus- 
ing the company with some anecdotes, to 
prove the extraoi'dinary passions , which 
some of his countrymen formerly showed 
for the game of chess. He mentioned fa- 
milies, in which unfinished games, be- 
queathed by will, had descended from fa- 
ther to son, and where victory was doubt- 
ful for upwards of a century. 

Mr. Hervey observed, that gaining a 
battle was, at that time, so common to the 
court of Spain, that a victory at chess 
seemed to confer more eclat ; for that an 
abbe, by losing adroitly a game at chess 
to the Spanish minister, obtained a car* 
dinal's hat. 

The foreigner was flattered by the man- 
ner in which Hervey introduced this slight 
circumstance, and he directed to him his 
conversation, speaking in French and 
Italian successively ; he was sufliciently 
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skilled in both languages, but Clarence 
spoke them better. Till he appeared, 
the foreigner was the principal object of 
attention, but he wa^ soon eclipsed by 
Mr. Hervey. Nothing amusing or in- 
structive that could be said upon the game 
of chess escaped him, and the literary 
ground, which the slow don would have 
taken some hours to go regularly over, 
our hero traversed in a few minutes.— 
From Twiss to Vida, from Irwin to sir 
William Jones^ from Spain to India, he 
passed with admirable celerity, and seized 
a1I that could adorn his course from In- 
dian Antiquities or Asiatic Researches. 

By this display of knowledge he sur^ 
prised even his friend Dr. X-—. The 
ladies admired his taste as a poet, the 
gentlemen his accuracy as a critic ; lady 
Delacour loudly applauded, and Belinda 
silently approved.— -Clarence was elated. 
— The Spanish gentleman, to whom he 
had just quoted a case in point from Vida's 
Scacchia, asked him if he were as perfect 
in tlie practice as in the theory of the game 
of chess. Clarence was too proud of ex- 
celling in every thing to decline the Spa- 
niard's challenge. — ^Tbey sat down tochess. 

•7 
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—•Lady Delacour, as they ranged the 
pieces on the board, cried-— 

" Whoever wins shall be my knight ; 
and a silver chess-man shall be his prize. 
—Was it not queen Elizabeth, who gave a 
silver chess-man to one of her courtiers as 
a mark of her royal favour ? — I am asham- 
ed to imitate such a pedantic coquet — but 
wnce I have said it, Ik)w can I retract!" 

" Impossible, impossible !" cried Cla- 
rence Hervey — " A silver chess-man be 
our prize ; and if I win it, like the 
gallant Raleigh I will wear it in my cap, 
and what proud Essex shall dare to chal- 
lenge it !'• 

The combat now began*— the spectators 
were silent,— -Clarence made cm error io 
his first move, for his attention was dis* 
tracted by seeing Belinda behind his ad- 
versary's chair.-^The Spaniard was de- 
ceived by this mistake into a contemptu- 
ous opinion of his opponent — Belinda 
changed her place— Clarence recovered 
his presence of mind, and convinced him 
that he was not a man to be despised. 
The combat was long doubtful, but at 
length, to the surprise of all present, Cla- 
rence Hervey was victorious. 
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Exulting in his success he looked round 
for lady Delacour, from whom he ex- 
pected the honours of his triumph. — She 
had left the room, but soon she returned, 
dressed in the character of Queen Eliza- 
beth,, in which she had once appeared at 
a masquerade, with a large ruff, and all 
the costume of the times. 

Clarence Hervey,\ throwing himself at 
her feet, addressed her in that high flown 
style, which her majesty was want to hear 
from the gallant Raleigh, or the accom* 
plished Essex. 

Soon the coquetry of the queen entirely 
conquered her prudery ; and the favoured 
courtier, evidently elated by his situation, 
was as enthusiastic as her majesty's most 
insatiable vanity could desire. The cha- 
racters were well supported ; both the 
actor and actress were highly animated, 
and seemed so fully possessed by their 
parts, as to be insensible to the comments 
that^vere made upon th^ scene. Clarence 
Hervey was first recalled to himself by 
the deep blush which he saw on Belinda's 
cheek, when queen Elizabeth addressed 
her as one of her maids of honour, of 
whom she affected to be jealous.— He wa? 
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conscious that he had been hurried by the 
enthusiasm of the moment farther than he 
either wished or intended. It was diffi- 
cult to recede, when her majesty seemed 
disposed to advance ; but sir Walter 
Raleigh, with much presence of. mind, 
turned to the foreigner, whom he accosted 
as the Spanish ambassador. 

" Your excellency sees," said he, "how 
this great queen turns the heads of her 
faithful subjects, and afterwards has the art 
of paying them with nothing but words. 
— Has the new world afforded you any 
coin half so valuable ?" 

The Spanish ambassador's grave replies 
to this playful question gave a new turn 
to the conversation, and relieved Clarence 
Hervey from his embarrassment. Lady 
Delacour, though still in high spirits, was 
easily diverted to other objects. She took 
the ambassador with her to the next room, 
to show him a picture of Mary, queen 
of Scots. The company followed her 
— Clarence Hervey remained with Dr. 

X and Belinda, who had just asked 

the doctor to teach her the moves at 
chess. 

L 5 
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^^ Lady Delaoour has cbarcning spi- 
rits/* said Clarence Harvey ; " they in- 
spire every body with gayety." 

" Every body ! they inchne me more 
to melancholy than mirth," said Dr. 

X . "These high spirits do not seem 

quite naturaL The vivacity of youth and 
of health, miss^ Portman, always charms 
me; but this gayety of lady Delacour's 
does not appear to me that of a sound 
mind in a sound body." 

The doctor^s penetration went so near 
the truth, that Belinda, afraid of betray- 
ing her friend's secrets, never raised her 
eyes from the chess-board whilst* he spoke, 
but went on^ setting up the fallen castles, 
and bishops, and kings, with expeditious 
diligence. 

" You are putting the bishop into the 
place of the knight," said Clarence. 

" Lady Delacour," continued the doc- 
tor " seems to be in a perpetual fever, 
either of mind or body — I cannot tell 
which — and as a professional man, I really 
have some curiosity to determine the ques- 
tion. If I could feel her pulse, I could 
instantly decide ; but I have heard her 
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say that she has a horror against having 
her pulse felt-^ — and a lady's horror is in- 
vincible— ^by reason " 

" But not by address/* said Clarence, 
*• I ca\i tell you a method of counting her 
pulse, without her knowing it — without 
her seeing you — without your seeing her.** 

" Indeed !*' said Dr. X— — , smiling, 
" that may be a useful secret in my profes- 
sion ; pray impart it to me — ^you who ex* 
eel in every thing.'* 

"Are you in earnest, Mr^ Hervey ? " 
said Belinda. 

*^ Perfectly in* earnest—my secret is 
quite siniple.-^Look through the door at 
the shadow of queen Elizabeth's ruff — ob- 
serve how it vibrates ; the motion as well 
as the figure is magnified in the shadow. — 
Cannot you count every pulsation dis- 
tinctly ? " 

" I can, said Dr. X , " and I give 
you credit for making an ingenious use 
of a trifling observation." — ^The doctor 
paused, and looked round. " Those peo- 
ple cannot hear what we are saying, 1 
believe ? " 

" O, no," said Belinda, " they are intent 
upon themselves." 
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Doctor X fixed his eyes mildly 

upon Clarence Hervey, and exclaimed in 
an earnest friendly tone — " What a pity, 
Mr. Hervey, that a young man of your 
talents land acquirements, a man who 
might he any thing, should — pardon the 
expression — choose to be — nothing — 
should waste upon petty objects powers 
suited to the greatest — should lend his 
soul to every contest for frivolous superi- 
ority, when the same energy concentrated, 
might ensure honourable pre-eminence 
among the first men in his country. — ^Shall 
he, who might not only distinguish him- 
self in any science or situation, who might 
not only acquire personal fame, but, O,^ 
far^ more noble motive !- — who might be 
permanently useful to his fellow creatures, 
Content himself with being the evanescent 
amusement of a drawing room ? — Shall 
one, who might be great in public, or hap- 
py in private life, waste in this deplorable 
manner the best years of his existence — 
time that never can be recalled ? *' — - 
" This is declamation ! ^'— " No : it is 
truth put into the strongest language that 
I have power to use, in the hope of making 
some impression : I speak from my heart. 
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for } have a sincere regard for youj Mr» 
Harvey, and if have been impertinent, yoa 
must forgive me." 

" Forgive you !" cried Clarence Her- 

vey, taking Dr. X • by the hand, I 

think you a real friend — ^you shall have 
the best thanks, not in words, but in ac* 
tions — you have roused my ambition, and 
I will pursue noble ends by noble means. 
— ^A few years have been sacrificed — but 
the lessons that they have taught me re- 
main.^ — I cannot, presumptuous as I am, 
flatter myself that my exertions can be of 
any material utility to my fellow creatures, 
but what I can do I will — My excellent 
friend ! If I be hereafter either successful 
in public, or happy in private life, it is to 
you I shall owe it.'* 

Belinda was touched by the candour ahd 
good sense with which Clarence Hervey 
spoke. His character appeared in a new 
light — she was proud of her own judg- 
ment, in having discerned his merits and 
for a moment she permitted herself to feel 
" unreproved pleasure in his company.** 

The next morning, sir Philip Baddely 
and Mr. Rochfort called at lady Delacour*s 
— Mr. Hervey was present — Her ladyship 

5 



was snramcmed to Mrs. Franks, and Be^ 
linda u^as left with these getitletDeh. 

" Why, damme, Clary ! you have been 
a lost man/' of ied sir Philip, ** ever since 
you were drowned — Damme, why did not 
you come to dine with us that day, now I 
recollect it?-*-We we^eiill famously merry 
-—but for your domfort, Clarence, Vfe 
missed you cursedly, and were damned 
gorry you ever took that damned unlucky 
jump into the Serpentine river-— damned 
sorry — were not we^ Rocbfort ? " 

"O/* said Clarence, in an ironical 
tone, " you need no vouchers to convince 
me of the reality of your sorrow. — You 
know I can never forget your jumping so 
couragpeottsly into the river, to save the life 
of your friend." 

O, poohl damn it,'* said sir Philip, 

what signifies who pulled you out, now 
you are safe and sound ? By the by, Clafy, 
did you ever quiz that doctor, as I desired 
you ?— 'No, that I'm sure you didn't ; but 
I think lie has made a quiz of you : for, 
dattime, I believe you have taken such a 
fancy to the old quizzical felbw, that you 
can't live without him.— -Miss Portman, 
don't you admire Hervey's taste ?" 
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*^ In this instance I certainly do admire 
Mr. Hervey's taste^"* said Belinda, " for 
the best of all possible re^lsons^ because it 
entirely agrees with my own." 

" Very extraordinary, faith," said sir 
Philip. 

" And what the devil can you find to 
like in him. Clary ?" coatinued Mr. Roch- 
fort, ^^ for one wouldn't be so rude to put 
that question to a/ lady^— -Ladies, you 
know^ are never to be questioned about 
their likings and dislikings. — Some have 
pet dogs, some hdve pet cats ; then . why 
not 9l pet quizf 

^^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! that's a good one, Rocb« 
fort— a pet quiz-^^Ha! ha! ha!. Dr. X* ■ >■■ 
shall be miss Portman's pet quiz-*^Put it 
about — put it about^ Hochfort," continued 
the witty baronet^ and he and ^bis facetious 
companion continued to laugh as long as 
they possibly could, at this happy hit» 

Belinda, without biding in the least dis* 
composed by their insolent folly, as soon 
as they had finished laughing, very coolly 
observed, that she could have no objec- 
tion to give her reasons for preferring Dn 

X 's company, but for fear they might 

^ve offence to sir Philip and his friends* 
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She then defended the doctor with so much 
firmness, and yet with so much propriety^ 
that Clarence Hcrvey was absolutely en- 
chanted with her, and with his own pene- 
tration in having discovered her real cha- 
racter, notwithstanding she was Mrs, Stan- 
hope's niece. 

" I never argue, for my part,** cried 
Mr. Rochfort, *^ 'pon honour, 'tis a deal 
too much trouble. — A lady, a handsome 
lady I mean, is always in the right with 



me. 



But as to you, Hervey," said sir 
Philip, " damme, do you know, my boy, 
that our club has come to a determination 
to black-ball you, if you keep company 
with this famous doctor?"' 

** Your club, sir Philip, will do me bo- 
nour by such an ostracism.** 

** Ostracism !'* repeated sir Philipii*— 
^^ In plain English, does that mean that 
you choose to be black-balled by us ? Why, 
damn it. Clary, you'll be nobody. — But 
follow your own genius— damn me if I 
take it upon me to understand your men 
of genius — ^they are in the Serpentine 
River one day,— and in the clouds the 
next — so fare ye well. Clary. — I expect to 
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see you a doctor of physic, or a methodist 
parson soon, damn me if I dati\~$o fare 
ye well^ Clary — Is black-ball your last 
word? or will you think better on't, afid 
give up the doctor?" 

" I can never give up Dr. X—- — 's 
friendship— I would sooner be black* 
balled by every club in London.-^The 
good lesson you gave me, sir Philip, : the 
day I was fool enough to jump into the 
Serpentine river, has made me wiser for 
life. — I know, for I have feh, the diffe- 
rence between real friends and iashiohable 
acquaintance. Give up Dr. X ' i - ! Ne* 
verl neyer!" 

" Then fare yon well, Clary >** said sir 
Philip, " you're no longer one of us." 

*^ Then fare ye well. Clary, you're ho 
longer the man for. me,** said Rochfort. 

" Tant pis and tant mietis^ said Cla- 
rence, and so they parted. 

As they left the room, Clarence Hervey 
involuntarily turned to Belinda, and he 
thought that he read in her ingenuous, 
animated countenance, full approbation of 
his conduct. 

- "Hist! are they gone? quite gone?!' 
said lady Delacour, entering the room 
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from an «d|joiiiiiig apartment ^' they have 
staid an unconscionable tithe-r^cnv ^much 
I am obliged to.Mrs^ Franks for detaining 
me! .1 have escaped their vapid imperti^ 
nence ; and in truth, this morning I have 
such a multiplicity of business^ that I have 
scarcely a moment even for .wit and Cla- 
rence Hervey. Belinda, my dear, will 
you have the charity to look over some 
of these letters for itae, which,, as Marriott 
tells me, have been lying in my writing 
table this week — expecting, most unrea* 
sonably, that I should have the grace to 
<^n them.*— We are always punished for 
our indolence — as your friend Dr. X ■■ 
said the other day*— if we suffer businesi^ to 
accumulate, it drifts with every ill wind 
like snow, till at last an avalanche of it 
comes down at once, and quite overwhelms 
us. — Excuse me, Clarence," continued 
her ladyship, as she opened her letters-^ 
" This is very rude— but I know I have 
secured my pardon from you by remem* 
bering your friend's wit— wisdom, I should 
say^— How seldom are wit and wisdom 
joined ! — They might have been joined in 
lady Delacour, perhaps— there's vanity !-^ 
if she had early met jyith such a friend as 
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Dr. X , but it's too late now/' said she, 

with a deep sigh« 

Clarence Hervey heard it, and it made 
a great impressioQ upon bis benevolent im* 
agination,-:-" Why too late?" said he to 
himself — Mrs, Margaret Delacour is mis- 
taken, if she thinks this woman wants 
sensibility/' 

" What have you there, miss Portman ?*• 
said lady Delacour, taking from Belinda's 
hand one of the letters which she had 
b^^ed her to look over-^" Something 
wondrous pathetic, I should guess, by 
your countenance.*—' Hdena Delacour.* 
— -O, read it to .yourself, my dear— a 
schooUgirPs letter is a thing I abominate 
-—I make it a rule never to read Helena's 
epistles/' 

** Let me prevail upon your ladyship 
to make an exception to the general rule 
then/' said Belinda ; ^^ I can assure you this 
is not a common school-girl's letter: miss 
Delacour seems to inherit her mother's 
* eloquence de billet.* " . 

<< Miss Portman seems to possess, by 
inheritance, by instinct, by magic, or other- 
wise, powers of persuasion, which no one 
can resist, — ^There's compliment for com- 
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pliment, my dear. — Is there any thing 
half so well turned in Helena's letter?— 
Really 'tis vastly well,"* continued her 
ladyship, as she read the letter — ^* where 
did the little gipsy learh to write so charm- 
ingly ? — I protest I should like of all 
things to have her at home with me this 
summer — ^the 21st of June— well, after 
the birthday, I shall have tioie to think 
about it.-r-Biit then, we shall be going 
but of town, and at Harrowgate I should 
not know what to do with her — she had 
bettcf, much better, go to her humdrum 
aunt Margaret's, as she always does— ^she 
is a fixture in Grosvenor squared—these 
stationary good people — these zoophite 
friends are sometimes very convenient— 
and Mrs. Margaret Delacour is the most 
unexceptionable zoophite in the creation. 
—She has, it is true, an antipathy to me, 
because Fm of such a different nature from 
herself; but then her antipathy does not 
extend to my offsprings— she is kind be- 
yond measure to Helena, on purpose, I 
believe, to provoke me. Now I provoke 
her in my turn, by never being provoked 
-**and she saves me a vast deal of trouble, 
for which she is overpaid by the pleasure 
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of abusing me. — ^This is the way of the 
world, Clarence.— -Don*t look so serious-— 
you are not come yet to daughters and 
sons^ and schools and holidays, and all the 
evils of domestic life.'* 
. '* Evils!*' repeated. Clarence Hervey, in 
a tone which surprised her ladyship. She 
Looked immediately with a significant smile 
at Belinda. — " Why do not you echo evils, 
miss Pprtman ?" 

** Pray, lady Delacour,*' interrupted 
Clarence Hervey, ** when do you go to 
Harrowgate?*^ 

" What a sudden transition !** said lady 

Delacour—-" What associatiao of ideas 
could just at that instant take you to Har<« 
rowgate ? When do I gp to Harrowgate,r 
Immediately after the birthday, I believe 
we shall — I advise you to be. of the 
party." 

*^ Your ladyship doe? me a great deal 
of hpiVour," ^aid Hervey : *f I shall, if it 
be possible, do myself the honour of at«: 
tending you." 

And soon after this arrangement' was 
made, Mr. Hervey took his .leave. 

" Well, my dear, are you still poring 
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over that letter of Helena's?" said lady 
Delaco«ir to miss Portman. 

" I fancy your ladyship did not quite 
^nish it/ said Belinda. 

'^ No ; I saw something about the Le* 
verian Museufn, and a swallow's nest in 
a pair of garden shears ; and I was afraid 
I was to hare a catalc^ue of curiosities^ for 
which I have little taste and less time.!' 

** You did not see, then, what miss De- 
laeour says of the lady who took her to 
that Musenm?" 

« Not I— What lady ? her aunt Mar* 
garet?" 

*< No ; Mrs. Margaret Delacour, she 
9ay«, has been so ill for some time past, 
that she goe§ no where, but to lady Anne 
Percival's." 

^ Poor woitaan,*' said lady Delacourr, 
" she will die soon, and then I shall have 
Helena upon my bands, unless some^ther 
kind friend takes a fiincy to her. — ^Who is 
this lady that has carried her to the Leve- 
rian Museum ?'* 

^ Lady Amie Pereival ; of whom ahe 
speaks whb so mucb gi^itude aiid afSsc- 
t$mt^ that i qmte long. 
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** Lord blcM me!" interrupted lady 
Delacour, " lady Anne Percival 1 Helena 
has mentioned this lady Anne Percival to 
me before^ I recollect^ in same of her 
liters." 

^^ Then you did rwd some of her let* 
ters ? " 

" Half !— I never read more than half, 
upon my word/' said lady Delacour, 
Uughing. , 

^' Why will you delight in making 
yourself appear leas good than you are^ 
my dear lady Delacour;" said Belinda, 
taking her hand. 

'^ Because I hate, to be like other people/ - 
said her ladyship^ ^^ who deKght in mak^ 
iog themselves appear better than they are 
— but I wais going to tellyou^ flisufc I do 
believe I did provoke Percival fay marry- 
ing lord Delacour,-^! oannot tdl you 
how much this idea delights roe*^I am 
sure that the man has ia lively remem- 
brance of me> or dse be would never 
make his wife take so much notice of my 
daughter." 

^* Surely your ladyship doea not think/' 
said Bdifida^ ^^ thai: 'a wife k^a bauig 
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whose actions are necessarily governed by 
a husband." 

" Not necessarily — but accidentally. — 
When a lady accidentally sets up for being 
a good wife, she must of course love, 1k)- 
nour^ and obey. Now, you understand, 
I am not in the least obliged to lady Anne 
for her kindness to Helena ; because it all 
goes under the head of obedience, in my 
imagination — and her ladyship is paid for it 
by an accession of character***she has the 
reward of having it said — * O, lady Anne 
Percival is the best wife in the world '^ — 
' O, lady Anne Percival is quite a pattern 
woman J '~I bate pattern women, — I hope 
I may never see lady Anne, for I*m sure 
I should detest her beyond all things living 
•^Mrs. Luttridge not excepted.'* 

Belinda was surprise and shocked at 
the maligdant vehemence with which her 
ladyship uttered these wordis; it vvas>in 
VMn^ howievet, that she remonstrated on 
the injubCioe of ' predetermining to detest 
bdy Annie; : merely because shehad shown 
kindness to Helena, and because she bore 
a high chara€faer.-^Ii3idyJD6laebur wt(s a 
woman. who jReverliMeiled to reason; 0v 
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who listened to it only that she might 
parry it by wit. Upon this occasion^ her 
wit had not it's usual eflfect upon miss 
Portman ; instead of entertaining, it dis* 
gusted her. 

** You h^ve called me. your friend, lady 
JDelacour/' said she; *^ 1 sliould but ill 
deserve that name, if I had not the coo* 
rage to speak the truth to you— if I had 
not the courage to tell you when I think 
you are wrong." 

" But I have not the courage to hear 
you, my dear," said lady Delacour, stop« 
ping her ears.—" So your conscience may 
be at ea«e; you m^ suppose that you 
have said every, thing that is wise, and 
^ood> ^nd proper, and sublime, and that 
you deserve to be called the best of friends 
— you shall enjoy the office of censor to 
lady Delacour, and welcome; but remem- 
ber, it is a sinecure place, though I will 
pay you with my love and esteem to any 
extent you please.'-rYou sigh — ^for my 
fplly.—- Alas, my dear, 'tis hardly worth 
while— my follies will soon be at an end« — 
Of what use could even the wisdom of 
Solomon .be to me now ? If you have any 
humanity, you will not force me to reflect 

VOL. I. M 
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*— whilst I yet live I must ke^ it up with 
incessant dissipation — ^the tetotam keeps 
upright only while it spins — ^so let us talk 
of the birthnight, or the new play that 
we are to see to-night^ or the ridiculous 

figure lady H made at the concert ; 

or let us talk of Harrowgate^ or what you 
will." 

Pity succeeded to disgust and displea- 
sure in Belinda's mind— and she could 
hardly refrain from tears^ whilst she saw 
this unhappy creature, with forced smiles, 
endeavour to hide the real anguish of her 
soul — she could only say — 

^' But, my dear lady Delacour, do not 
you think that your little Helena, who 
seems to have a most affectionate dispo- 
sition, would add to your happiness at 
home?" 

*^ Her affectionate disposition can be 
nothing to me," said lady Delacour. 

Belinda felt a hot tear drop upon bet 
hand, which lay upon lady Delacour's lap* 

** Can you wonder," continued her lady« 
ship, hastily wiping away the tear which 
she had let fall ; *' can you wonder that 
I should talk of c^etesting lady Anne Per* 
cival } — ^You see she hasi robbed me of tifie 
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affections of my child. — Helena asks to 
come home— ^yes—- but how does she ask 
it? coldly; formally; as a duty— but 
look at the end of her letter — I have read 
it all— every bitter word of it I have tasted. 
— How differently she writes— look even 
at the flowing hand — ^the moment she be- 
gins to speak of lady Anne Percival— then 
her soul breaks out — * lady Anne has of- 
fered to take her to Oakly-park— -she 
should be extremely happy to go, if I 
please.*— Yes — let her go — let her go as 
far from me as possible — ^let her never; 
never, see her wretched mother more. 
— ^Write,*' said lady Delacour, turning 
hastily to Belinda, '^ write in my name, 
and tell her to go to Oakly-park, and to 
be happy." 

'* But why should you take it for grant- 
ed that she cannot be happy with you ? " 
said Belinda. '^ Let us see her — let us 
try the experiment.** 

** No," said lady Delacour ; ** ho — it 
is too late — I will never condescend in 
my last moments to beg for that affection, 
to which it may be thought I have for- 
feited my natural claim.'* 

Pride, &nger, and sorrow, struggled in 

M 2 
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her countenance as she spoke. — She turaed 
her face from Belinda, and walked out of 
the room with dignity. 

Nothing remains for me to do, thought 
Belinda, but to sooth this haughty spirit 
— all other hope I see is vain. 

At this moment Clarence Hervey, who 
had no suspicion that the gay, brilliant 
lady Delacour was sinking -into the grave, 
had formed a design worthy of his ardent 
and benevolent character. — ^The manner 
in^ which her ladyship had spoken of his 

friend Dr. X , the sigh which she 

^ave at the reflection, that she might have 
been a very different character, if she had 
early had a sensible friend, made a great 
impression upon Mr. Hervey. Till then^ 
he had merely considered her ladyship as 
, an object of amusement, and an introduc- 
tion to high life ; but he now felt so much 
interested for her, that he determined to 
exert all his influence to promote her hap^ 
piness. — He knew that influence to be 
considerable — not that he was either cox-* 
comb, or dupe enough, to imagine that 
lady Delacour was in love with him : he 
was perfectly sensible that her only wish 
waste obtain his admiration, and he re- 
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«olved to show her, that it could no longer 
b^ secured without deserving his esteem. 
—Clarence Hervey was a thoroughly ge- 
nerous young man : capable of making 
the greatest sacrifices, when encouraged 
by the hope of doing good, he determined 
to postpone the declaration of his attach- 
ment to Belinda, that he might devote 
himself entirely to his new project. His 
plan was to wean lady Delacour, by de- 
grees, from dissipation, by attaching her 
to her daughter, and to lady Anne Perci- 
val. He was sanguine in all his hopes, 
and rapid, but not unthinking, in all hi? 
decisions. — From lady Delacour he went 

immediately to Dr. X , to whom he 

communicated his designs. 

** I applaud your benerolent intentions,** 
said the doctor, " but have you really the 
presumption to hope, that an ingenuous 
young man of five and twenty can reform 
a veteran coquet of thirty ?" 

'* Lady Delacour is not yet thirty," said 
Clarence ; but the older she is, the better 
the chance of her giving up a losing game. 
•—She has an admirable understanding, 
and she will soon — I mean as soon as she 
is acquainted with lady Anne Perci val — 
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discover that she has mistaken tbd road 
to happiness. — All the difficulty will be 
to make them fairly acquainted with each 
other — for this, my dear doctor, I must 
trust to you. — Do you prepare lady Anne 
to tolerate lady Delacour's faults, and I 
will prepare lady Delacour to tolerate lady 
Anne's virtues." 

** You have generously taken the more 
difficult task of the two/' replied Dr. 

X . " Well, we shall see what can 

be done. — After the birthday, lady Dela- 
cour talks of going to Harrowgate — ^you 
know, Oakly-park is not far from Harrow- 
gate, so' they will have frequent oppor- 
tunities of meeting. But, take my word 
for it, nothing can be done till after the 
birthday; for lady Delacour's head is at 
present full of crape petticoats, and horses, 
and carriages, and a certain Mrs. Lut« 
tridge, whom she hates with a hatred pass- 
ing that of women." 
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CHAPTER X. 



TH£ MTST£EIOUS BOUDOIR. 



Accustomed to study human na- 
ture, Dr. X had acquired peculiar 

sagacity in judging of character. Not- 
withstanding the address with which lady 
Delacour concealed the real motives for 
her apparently thoughtless conduct, he 
quickly discovered, that the hatred of 
Mrs. Luttridge was her ruling passion. 
Above nine years of continual warfare had 
exasperated the tempers of both parties, 
and no opportunities of manifesting their 
mutual antipathy were ever neglected. 
Extravagantly as lady Delacour loved ad- 
miration^ the highest possible degree of 
positive praise was insipid to her tase, if 
it did not imply some superiority over the 
woman whom she considered as a per* 
petual rivaK 
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Now, it had been said by the coach- 
maker that Mrs. Luttridge would sport a 
most elegant new vis-^-vis, on the king's 
birth-day. Lady Dekcour was immedi- 
ately ambitious to outshine her in equi- 
page ; and it was this paltry ambi^tion, that 
made her condescend to all the meanness 
of the transaction by which she obtained 
miss Portmdn's draught, and Clarence 
Hervey's two hundred guineas. — The great, 
the important day at length arrived — 
Her ladyship's triumph in the morning 
at the drawing room, was complete.-— 
Mrs. Luttridge*s dress, Mrs. Luttridge*s 
vis-a-vis, Mrs. Luttridge's horses, were 
nothing — absolutely nothing, in compari- 
son with lady Delacour's — her ladyship 
enjoyed the full exultation of vanity; 
and at night she went in high spirits to 
the balK 

" O, my deadest Belinda,*' said she, as 
she left her dressing-room, how terrible 
a thing it is, that you cannot go with me ! 
— None of the joys of this life are without 
alloy! — ^Twould be too much to see in 
one night Mrs. Luttridge's mortification, 
and my Belinda's triumph. — AdieU ! my 
love — we shall live to see another birth» 
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Hay; it is to be hoj)Bd.«^^ Marriott^ my 
drops. — O, I have taken them." 

Belilida, after her ladyship's departure, 
retired to the librslry. — Her time passed so 
Qgr^eMy during ktfy Delacour's absence, 
tlltit-»he Wtf 8 $tif prised when she heard the 
dbck strike twelve. 

"' Is it possible/' thought she, " that 
I' have' spent three hours by myself in a 
librai-y, without being tired of my ex- 
istence ? — ^ How differfent are my feelings 
now, to what they would have been in the 
saiiie (Circumstances six months ago! — I 
sbotild thep have thought the loss of a 
birthnight ball a mighty trial' of temper. — 
I«i^ singular, that my iiavirig spent a 
\vinter with one ;of the most dissipated 
Womffn in England should have- sobered 
my mind so completely. If I had never 
seen the utmost extent of the pleasures 
of *he world, as they are called, my ima- 
gination might have fflisfled me' to the end 
of my life ; but ildw I can judge from my 
<Wti experience, and I am convinced that 
the hTe of a fine lady would never make 

me i happy.— Dr. X told me, the 

mhiefP day* that he thinks me formed for 
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something better^ and be is incapable of 
flattery,- 

The idea of Clarence Hervey was so 
intimately connected with that of his 
friend^ that miss Portman could seldom 
separate them in her imagination— ^tnd 
she was just beginning to reflect upon the 
manner in which Clarence looked, whilst 
he declared to sir Philip Baddely, that he 
would never give up Dr. X——, when 
she was startled by the entrance of Mar* 
riott. 

^* Of miss Portman^ what shall we do ! 
— ^What shall we do ? — My lady ! my poor 
lady ! ** cried she. 

^' What is the matter ? *' said Belinda. 

*' The horses — the young horses !— O 
I wish nxy lady had never seen them. — O 
my lady, my poor lady, what will becoope 
of her?'' 

It was some minutes before Belinda 
could obtain from Marriott any intelligible 
account of what had happened. 

^' All I know, ma'am, is what James 
has just told me," said Marriott.—" My 
lady gave the coachman orders upon no 
account to let Mrs. Luttridge*s carriage 
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get before hers.-— Mrs. Luttridge's coach- 
man would not give up the point either. — 
My lady's horses were young and ill broke, 
they tell roe, and^there was no managing 
of them no ways. — ^The carriages got some 
how across one another, and my lady was 
overturned, and all smashed to atoms. — 
O ma*am ! " continued Marriot, " if it had 
not been for Mr. Hervey, they say, my 
lady would never have been got out of the 
crowd alive.— He's bringing her home in 
his own carriage — God bless him 1 " 

" But is lady Delacour hurt?** cried 
Belinda. 

" She must — to be sure she must, 
ma'am,", cried Marriott, putting her hand 
upon her bosom. — " But let her be ever so 
much hurt, my lady will keep it to her- 
self — the footmen swear she did not give 
a scream, not a single scream ; so it*s their 
opinion she was no ways hurt — But that I 
know can't be — And indeed, they are 
thinking so much about the carriage, that 
they can't give one any rational accout of 
any thing— and as for myself, I'm sure I'm 
in such a flutter. — Lord knows, I advised 
my lady not to go with the young horses, 
no later than — " 
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" Hark!" cried Belmda, **'hcre tbey 
are/' She ran down stairs instantly* The 
first object that she saw was lady Deh* 
cour in convulsions — the street-door was 
open — the hall was crowded with servauts; 
' Belinda made her way through them, and» 
in a calm voice, requested that lady Dela^ 
cour might immediately be brought tohfer 
"own dressing-room, and that she should 
there be left to Marriott's care and hers. 
Mr. Hervey assisted in carrying lady Dela* 
cour — she came to her senses as they were 
taking her up stairs. " Set me dpwn — 
set me down," she exclaimed. " I am 
n6t hurt-^ I am quite well-^— Where*s Mar- 
riott? Where's miss Portman ?'* 

*^ Here we are — you shall be carried 
quite safely — trust to me," said Belinda^ 
in a firm tone, " and do not struggle.*' 

Lady Delacour submitted — she was ia 
agonizing pain ; but her fortitude wasi so 
great that she never uttered a groan. It 
was the constraint which she had put upon 
herself, by endeavouring not to scream, 
which threw her into convulsions. ** She 
IS hurt, I am sure she is hurt, though she 
will not acknowledge it," cried ClareQce 
Hervey. " My ancle is sprained, thafs 
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all^^' said lady Delacour*-^^^. lay me^nn this 
sofa^ aad leave me to Belinda.."! 

^ What's all this ?" erred lord Delaconr^ 
staggering into the room : be was much in** 
toxica ted, and in this-condition had jtist 
Gonie home^ as. they were carrying lady 
Selacour up stairs : be could not be mude 
ta understand the truth , but as soon as he 
heard Clarence Hervey's voice, he insisted 
i^ongoing up to^^ wife's dressing room* 
It was a: very unusual thing, but neither 
Ghampfort nor any one else could restrain 
hio), the moment that he bad formed this 
idea ; he forced his way into the room. 
' «* What's all this ?— Colonel Lawless !" 
said be addresing himself to Clarence HeTi- 
vey, whom, in the cohfosion' of bis mind^ 
he mistook fbr tbe colonel, the first object 
of his jealousy. " Colonel Lawless," cried 
his lordship, " you are a villain.— I always 
knew it.*' 

*^ Softly ! — she's in great pain, my lord,** 
t^dBeUrnia, catching lord Delaoour's arm^ 
just as be was going to strike Clar^ice 
Hervey. She led him to tbe sofa where 
lady Delacour lay, and uncovering her 
ancle, which was much swelled, shovi^ 
ed it to him. His lordship^ who was a 
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humane man, was somewhat moved by this 
appeal to his remaining senses, and he be* 
gan roaring as loud as he possibly could 
for arquebusade. 

Lady Delacour rested her head upon 
the back of the sofa, her hands moved 
with convulsive twitches— she was per* 
fectly silent. Marriott was in a great bus- 
tle, running backwards and forwards for she 
knew not what^ and continually repeating, 
^' I wish nobody would come in here but 
miss Portman and me. — My lady says no* 
body must come in.— -Lord bless me !-« 
my lord here too !" 

*' Have you any arquebusade, Marriott ? 
Arquebusade, for your lady directly!*' 
cried his lordship, following her to the 
door of the boudoir, where she was. going 
for some drops. 

^^ O my lord, you can't come in, I as- 
sure you, my lord, there's nothing here, my 
lord, nothing of the sort," said Marriott, 
setting her back against^the door.— -Her ter* 
rour and embarrassment instantly recalled 
all the jealous suspicions of lord Delacoun 
^* Woman ! " cried he, ** I will see whom 
you have in this room ! — ^You have some 
one concealed there, and I mil go in/*— 
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Then with brutal oaths he dragged Mar-- 
riott from the door, and snatched the key 
from her struggling hand. 

Lady Dalacour started up, and gave a 
scream of agony. *' My lord ! — Lord De* 
lacour^'* cried Belinda, spi*inging forward^ 
*' hear me." 

. Lord Delacour stopped short. — ^^ Tell 
me then/' cried lord Delacour, ^' is not a 
lover of lady Delacour*s concealed there ? *' 
" No!— No! — No!" answered Belinda. 
** Then a lover of miss Portman's" said 
lord Delacour-—** Gad ! we have hit it now, 
I believe." 

** Believe whatever you please, my 
lord," said Belinda hastily — " but give me 
the key." 

Clarence Hervey drew the key from 
lord Delacour's hand^ gave it to miss 
Portman without looking at her, and im- 
mediately withdrew. — Lord Delacour foK 
lowed him with a sort of drunken laugh ; 
and no one remained in the room but 
Marriott,- Belinda, and lady Delacour.--* 
Marriott was so mwch fluttered^ as jshe said, 
that she could dp nothing. — Miss Portman 
lacked the room door^ and began to. uiir 
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dVteBS kdy D^lacour, vrho Itty motionks*, 
^' Are we by ourselftes," said lady Dela- 
cour, opening her eyes.** 

•* Yes — are you much hurt ? '' said Be- 
linda. " O, you are a charming girl!/* 
0aid lady Delacoun— *" Who would have 
thought you had so much presence of 
mind and courage — have you the key 
safe ?" " Here it is/^ said Belinda, pro^ 
ducing it ; and she repeated her question 
— *^ are you much hurt ? " " I am not in 
pain now/' said lady Delacour, "' but I 
have suffered terribly. — If i could get rid 
of all this finery — if you could put me to 
bed I could sleep perhaps.'* 

Whilst Belinda was undressing lady 
Delacour, she shrieked several times ; bat 
between every interval of pain she repeat- 
ed, ^^^ I shall be better to-morrow."' As 
-900X1 as she was in bed, she desired Mar* 
iiott to give her double her usual quantity 
of laudanum ; for that all the inclination 
which she had felt to sleep was gone, and 
that she could not endure the shooting 
pains that she felt in her breast. 
' <^ Leave me alone with your lady, M«ir* 
f iot/^ said Miss Portman^ taking the bot- 
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tie of laodantrm from h^r tretnbKn^ band, 
" &tid go to bed ; for I am sure you are not 
able to sit up any longer/* 
^ As she spoke^ she took Marriott into 
the adjoining dressing-roona*—** O dtar 
miss Port man,'* said Marriott, who wai 
sincerely attached to her lady, atid who ait 
this instant forgot all her jeakmsies, and aU 
lier love of power — *' lil do any thing you 
ask me — but pray let me stay in the room, 
though I know I'm quite helpless.— It will 
be too much for you to be here all night 
by yourself.^ — ^The convulsions may take 
my lady. — ^What shrieks she gives every 
noiy and then! — and nobody knows what's 
the matter but ourselves ; and every body 
in the house is asking me why a surgeon 
is not sent for, if my lady is so much hurt, 
O, I can't answer for it to^ my conscience, 
to have kept the matter secret so long ; for 
to be sure a physician, if had in time, 
might have saved my lady— but now no- 
thing can save her! '* — And here Marriott 
burst into tears. 

•* Why don't you give me the lauda- 
num ? " cried lady Delacour, in a loud pe- 
remptory voice — ** Give it to meinstantly .•' 
'— *' No," said miss Port man firmly,—*- 
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^* Hear me, lady Delacour — ^jrou must al- 
low me to judge, for you know that you 
are not in a condition to judge for your- 
gelfi— or rather you must allow me to send 
for a physician, who may judge for us 
both." 

^* A physician I" cried lady Delacour^ 
•— *' Never — ^never. — I charge you let no 
physician be sent for. — Remember your 

promise — ^you cannot betray me — ^you will 
not betray me." 

'« No/' said Belinda, " of that I have 
given sufficient proof — but you will be- 
tray yourself— it is already known by your 
servants that you have been hurt by the 
overturn of your carriage — if you do not 
let either a surgeon or physician see you, 
it will excite surprise and suspicion. — It 
is not in your power when violent pain 
seizes you to refrain from" — " It is," in- 
terrupted lady Delacour, " not another 
scream shall you hear-— only do not, do not, 
my dear Belinda, send for a physician.'* 

** You will throw yourself again into 
convulsions,"" said Belinda — **' Marriott 
you see, has lost all command of herself*—* 
I shall not have strength to manage you—* 
perhaps I may lose my presence of mind^ 
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I cannot answer for myself-— your husband 
may desire to see you.*' 

'* No danger of that/' said lady Dela* 
cour, ** tell him my ancle is sprained-*— 
tell him I am bruised all over — tell him 
any thing you will — he will not trouble 
himself any more about me — he will forget 
all that passed to-night by the time he is 
sober. — O ! — give me the laudanum^ 
dearest Belinda— ^and say no more about 
physicians." 

It was in vain to reason with lady De- 
lacoun Belinda attempted to persuade 
her — " for my sake, dear lady Delacour/' 

said she, " let me send for Dr. X , be 

is a man of honour^ your secret will be 
perfectly safe with him." 

" He will tell it to Clarence HerVey/* 
said lady Delacour — " of -all men living I 

would not send for Dr. X , I will not 

see him if he comes.** 

" Then/' said Belinda, calmly, but 
with a fixed determination of countenance, 
" I must leave you to morrow morning— 
I must return to Bath." 

" Leave me ! remember your promise.** 

*' Circumstances have occurred, about 
which I have made no promise," said Be- 
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linda^— -^ I miast leave yau, untew you will 
now give me your peripksion to send. for 
DnX .'• 

Lady Delacour hesitated. " You see,** 
continued Belinda, ^* that t am in earnest, 
when I am gone you will hav^ no friejid 
left — when I am gone your secret will 
inevitably be discovered, for without me 
Marriott will not have sufficient strength 
of mind to keep it." 

"Do you think we might trust Dr» 
X ? " said lady Delacour. 

** I am sure you may trust him," said 
Belinda with energy : " I will pledge my 
life upon his honour.'* 

" Then send for him, since it must be 
so," said lady Delacour. 

No sooner had the words passed lady 
Delacour's lips, than Belinda flew to exe- 
cute her orders.— Marriott recovered her 
senses, when she heard that her ladyship 
had consented to send for a physician, but 
fihe declared, that she could not conceive 
how any thing less than the power of 
magic could have brought her lady to such 
a determination. 

Belinda had scarcely dispatched a ser- 
vant for Dr. X ''' > when lady Delacour 
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repeated of th^e permission she had giveni 
and all that could be said to pacify, only 
irritated her tempen^-^She became deli* 
rious ; Belinda's presence of mind never 
forsook her, she remained quietly beside 
the bed waiting for the.arrival of Dr. 
X » and she absolutej^y refcised admits 
tance to the servants, who, drawn by their 
lady's outrageous cries^ continually came 
to her door with o£fers of assistancl^. 

About four o'clock the doctor arrived, 
and miss Portman was relieved from some 
of her anxiety. He assured her that there 
was no immediate danger, and be pro* 
mised that the secret which she had en* 
trusted to him should be faithfully kept- 
He remained with her some hours, till 
lady Delacour becaoie more quiet and 
fell asleep, exhausted with delirious exer^i* 
tions. — " I think I may now leave you," 
said Dr. X , but as he was going 
through the dressing-room, Belinda stop- 
ped him. — ^^ Now that I have time to 
think of myself," said she — " let me con- 
sult you as my friend — I am not used to 
act entirely for myself, and I shall be most 
grateful if you will assist me with your 
advice* — I hate all mysteries, hut I feel 
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myself bound in honour to keep the secret^ 
with which lady Delacour has entrusted 
me.— Last night I was so circumstanced, 
that I could not extricate her ladyship 
without exposing myself to— *to suspicion/* 

Miss Portman then related all that 
had passed about the mysterious door, 
which lord Delacour, in his fit of drunken 
jealousy, had insisted upon breaking open. 

** Mr. Hervey,** continued Belinda^ 
" was present when all this happened — 
he seemed much surprised — I should be 
sorry that — he should remain in an errour 
which might be fatal to my reputation-^ 
you know a woman ought not even to be 
suspected — ^yet how to remove this suspi- 
cion I know not, because I cannot enter 
into any explanation without betraying 
Utdy Delacour— -she has^ I know, a pecu- 
liar dread of Mr. Hervey's discovering the 
truth." 

" And is it possible/* cried Dr. X ■ " , 
^* that any woman should be so meanly 
selfish, as thus to expose the reputation of 
her friend merely to preserve her own 
vanity from mortification/* 

•* Hush — don't speak so loud,** said Be- 
linda, " you will awaken her — and at pre- 

6 
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sent she is certainly more an object of pity 
than of indignation. — If you will have the 
goodness to come with me^ I will take 
you by a back staircase up to the tnystC" 
rious boudoir.'^l am not too proud to 
give positive proofs of my speaking truth ; 
the key of that room npw lies on lady 
Delacour*8 bed — it was that which she 
grasped in her hand during her delirium-r 
she has now let it fall — it opens both the 
doors of the boudoir — ^you shall see,** 
added miss Portman with a smile^ " that 
I am not afraid to let you unlock either of 
them.'* 

As a polite man,** said Dr. X , 
I believe that I should absolutely refuse 
to take any external evidence of a lady's 
truth ! but demonstration is unanswer- 
able even by enemies, and I will not sa- 
crifice your interests to the foppery of my 
politeness*— so I am ready to follow you. 
The curiosity of the servants may have 
been excited by last night's disturbance, 
and I see no method so certain as that 
which you propose of preventing busy 
Rumour. That goddess (let Ovid say 
what he pleases) was born and bred in a 
kitchen^ or a servants halh — But,'' conti- 
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nued Dr. X - > " my dear miss Port- 
man, you will put a stop to a number of 
charming stories by this prudence of yours 
— a romance called the Mysterious Bou- 
doir, of nine volumes at leasts might be 
written on this subject, if you would only 
condescend to act like almost all other 
heroines, that is to say, without common 



sense/* 



The doctor now followed Belinda, and 
satisfied himself by ocular demonstration, 
that this cabinet was the retirement of 
disease, and not of pleasure. 

It was about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing when Dr. X got home ; he found 

Clarence Hervey waiting for him. Cla- 
rence seemed to be in great citation, 
though he endeavoured, with all the 
power which he possessed over himself, 
to suppress his emotion. 

" You have been to see lady Delacpur^," 
said he, calmly — ^^ Is she much hurt ? — 
It was a terible accident/' 

/' She has been mueh hurt,'' said Dr. 
X ■ ■ , " and she has been for some 
hours delirious — but ask me no mor^ 
questions now, for I am asleep and must 
go to. bed — unless you have any thing to 
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say that can waken me — ^you look as if 
some great misfortune had befallen you, 
what is the matter?" 

" O, my dear friend/' said Hervey, 
taking his hand — " do not jest with me, I 
am not able to bear your raillery in my 
present temper — ^in one word, I fear that 
Belinda is unworthy of my esteem-^— I can 
tell you no more — except that I am more 
miserable than I thought any woman 
could make mCi" 

*' You are in a prodigious hurry to be 
miserable/' said Dr. X — — ; " upon my 
word, I think you would make a mighty 
pretty hero in a novel ; you take things 
very properly for granted^ and stretched 
<Hit upon that sofa, you act the distracted 
lover vastly 'well-^and to cortnplete the 
matter> you cAtinot tell me why you are 
more miserable than ever nian or hero 
wa$ before. — ^t mnst tell you then, that 
you have.still more cause for jealousy than 
you B^pect.' — ^Ayi start: — every jealous 
Bdan starts* at the sound of the word jea- 
lousy — ^a certain -symptom thn of the 
disease.'* 

; /* You' mistake me/* cried Clarence 
VOL. I. N : 
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Hervey, '^ no man is less di8]x>8ed to jea- 
lousy than I am — bu t ■ 

** But your mistress — no> not your 
mistress, for you have never yet declared 
to her your attachment — but tlie lady 
you admire, wiU not let a drunken man 
unlock a door, and you immediately sup- 
pose** — : 

'^ She has mentioned the circumstance 
to you !'' exclaimed Hervey, in k joyful 
tone — " then she must hb innocent.'* 

^* Admirable reasoning ! — I was going 
to have told you just now, if you would 
have suffered me to speak connectedly, 
that you have more reason for jealoissy 
than you suspect, for miss Portman has 
actually unlocked for m6 — for me! look 
at me — ^the door, the- mysterious doar*-* 
and whilst I live, and whilst sh^ lives, we 
can neither of us ever tell you (he cfiuse oi 
the mystery. — ^AU I can teti yoti is, that 
no lover is in the case, uppfi my. hopour 
-—and now, if you should ^er iiMst|dc;e 
curiosity in. your own mind for jealoufy» 
expect no pity from me.** 

*' I should deserve none,** said Clareoce 
Hervey, *' you have made me the hap- 
piest of men." 
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" The happiest of men ! — No, no; keep 
that superlative exclamation for a future 
occasion. — But now you behave like a 
reasonable creature, you deserve to hear 
the praises of your Belinda—*! am so much 
charmed with her, that I wish 

** When can I see her,'* interrupted 
Hervey, ** lil go to her this instant" 

« Gently," said Dr. X , " you for- 
get what time of the day it is— you for- 
get that miss Portman has been up all , 
night— that lady Delacour is extremely ill 
-p-*and that this would be the most un- 
seasonable opportunity you could possible 
choose for your visit/* 

To this observation Clarence Hervey 
assented ; but he immediatc^ly seized a pea 
^ from the doctor's writing-table, and began 
a letter to Belinda.-— The doctor threw 
himself upon his sofa, saying — ^^ Waken 
me when you want me" — and jn a few 
minutes he was fast asleep. 

** Doctor, upon second thoughts,** said 
Clarence, rising suddenly, and tearing his 
letter down the middle, ^^ I cannot \vrite 
to her yet— I forgot the reformation of 
lady Delacour — bow soon do you think 

N 2 
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she will be well ? — ^Besides^ I have ano- 
thpr reason for not writing to Belinda at 
present— you must know, uiy dear doctor, 
that I have, or had, another mistress.*' 
*^ Another mistress indeed !** cried Dr. 

X , trying to waken himself. 

" Good God! I do believe you've been 
asleep." 

^^ I do believe I have." 
^' But is it possible that you could fall . 
sound asleep in that time ?" 

** Very possible," said the doctor, 
*' what is there so extraordinary in a man*8 
falHng asleep I — men are apt to sleep some 
time within the four and twenty hours-t- 
unless they have half a dozen mistresses to 
keep them awake, as you seem to have, 
my good friend." 

A servant now came into the room with 
a letter, that had just arrived express from 
the country for Dr. X-— — .*' 

" This is another affair/' cried he, rous- 
ing himself. 

l^he letter required the doctor^s imme- 
diate attendance. He shook hands with 
Clarence Hcrvey-— 
^^ Myj^iear friend, I am really concerned 
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that I cannot stay to bear the history of 
your six mistresses ; but you see that this 
id an affair of life and death.** 

" Farewell/' said Clarence, " I have 
not six, I have only three goddesses ; even 
if you count lady Delacouf for one. — But 
I really wanted your advice in good 
earnest." 

" If your case be desperate, you can 
w/ite, cantTot you ? — Dirept. to me at 
Hortoti hall, Canobridge. — In the mean 
time, as far as general rules go, I can give 
you my advice gratis, >n the formula of an 
old Scotch song' 

** 'Tis gpod to be merry and wise, 
^Tis good to be honest and true, 
'Tis good to be off with the old love, 
before yqn hfi $n with the new,** 
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CHAPTER XI. 



DIFFICULTIES. 



Before he left town Dr. X— — calfed 
in Berkley sqirare, to see hdy Delaeoor ; 
he found' that she was out ^f alt imme- 
diate danger.-— Miss Portman was sorry 
that he was obliged to quit her at this 
time^ but she felt the necessity for his go- 
ing ; he was sent for to attend Mr. Horton, 
an intimate friend of his, a gentieman of 
great talents, and of the most active be- 
nevolence, who had just been seized with 
a violent fever, in consequence of his ex- 
ertfons in saving the poor inhabitants of a 
village in his^ neighbourhood from the ef- 
fees of a dreadful fire, which broke out in 
the middle of the night. 

Lady Delacour, who. heard Dr. X 
giving this account to Belinda, drew back 
her curtain, and said— — 

^^ Go this instant, doctor-*— I am out of 
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all immediate dai^gcr, you, say*--«but if I 
were not-^I must die in the course of a 
few months, you know — and what is my 
Ufe, compared with the chance of saving 
your excellent friend ! — He is of some use 
in the world-^I am of none — go this in- 
stant, doctor." 

** What a pity," said Dr. X -, as he 

\^h the room^ *^ that a woman who is ca- 
pable of so much magnanimity <«houId have 
wasted her life on petty objects." 

" Her life is not yet at an end-r-O, sir, 
if you comW save her!" cried Belinda. 

Doctor X " ' ' shook his head — but re- 
taming to Bel inda» after going halfway 
down stairs, he added, *' when you read 
thiff paper, you will know all that I am 
tell you upon the subject" 

Belinda, the moment the Doctor was 
gone, shut herself up in her own room 
to read the paper which he had given to 

her. Dr. X first, stated that he was 

by no means. certain, that ladyDelacour 
really had the complaint, whieh she so 
much dreaded ; but it ws|s impossible for 
him to decide without farther examination, 
to which hdr liidyship could not be pre- 
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vailed upon to submit. Then he mdh* 
.tioned all that he thought would be most 
elSicacious in mitigating the pain tbatlady 
Delacour might feel, and all that could be 
done, with the greatest probability of pro- 
longing her life. — And he concluded with 
the following words : 

*• These are all temporising expediettts : 
according to the usual progress of the dis- 
ease lady Delaoour may live a year or per- 
haps two. 

" It is possible that her life might be 
saved by a skilful surgeon. — By a few 
words that dropped from her ladyship last 
night, I aj^rehend that she has some 
thoughts of subtnitting to an operation^ 
which will be attended with much pain 
and danger, even if ^he employ the most 
experienced surgeon in London ; but if 
she put herself, from a vain hope of se* 
crecy, into ignorant hands, she wilt inevit- 
bly destroy herself." 

After reading this paper, - Belinda Jtad 
some faint hopes that lady Delacour's life 
might be saved ; but she determined to 
wait till Dr.X' f should return to town, 
before she mentioned his opinion to his par^- 
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tient; and slie.earnestly hoped that no idea 
of putting herself into ignorant hands 
would recur to her ladyship. 

JLfOrd Delacour, in the morning, when 
he was sober, retained but a confused 
idea of the events of the preceding night ; 
bbt he made an awkwardly good natured 
apology to miss Portman for his intrusion, 
and for the disturbance he had occasioned, 
which he said, must be laid to the blame 
of lord Studley's admirable Burgundy. — 
He expressed much concern for lady De- 
laconr's terrible accident, but he could 
not help observing, that if his advice had 
been taken, the thing could not have hap* 
p^ned— 'that it was the consequence of 
her ladyship's self-willedness about the 
young horses. 

*^ How she got the horses without pay- 
ing for them, or how she got money to 
pay for then>> I know not," said his lord- 
ship; "for I said I would have nothing 
to do with the business, and I have kept 
to my resolution.'' 

His lordship finished his morning visit 
to miss Portman, by observing that *« the 
l)pu$e would now be very dull for her ; that 
.the office of a nurse was ill-suited to so 

N5 
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young and beautiful a lady, but that her 
undertaking it with so much cheerfulness 
was a proof of a degree of good nature, 
that was not always to be met with in the 
young and handsome." 

The manner in which lord Delacour 
spoke convinced Belinda, that he was^ in 
reality attached to his wife, however the 
fear of being, or of appearing to be go* 
verned by her ladyship might have 
estranged him from her,and from home.---* 
She now saw in him much more good sense, 
and symptoms of a more amiable charaeter 
than his lady had described, or than she 
ever would allow that he possessed. 

The reflections, however, which miss 
Portman made upon the miserable life 
this ill-matched couple led together 
did not incline her in favour of mar- 
riage in general ; great talents on one 
side, and good nature on the other, had^ 
in this instance, tended only to Make 
each party unhappy. Matches of inte* 
rest, convenience, and vanity, she ivas 
convinced diminished, instead of in- 
creasing happiness. — Of domestic felicity 
she had never, except during her child* 
hood, seen examples*-Hshe had^ indeed^ 
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beard' from Dr. X descriptions of the 

bappy hmWy of lady Anne Percival, but 
she feared to indulge the ramantic hope 
of ever being loved by a nwtn of supe* 
riour genius and virtue^ with a temper 
and manners suited tor her taste.— -The 
only person she had seen, who at all 
answered this description, was Mr. Her* 
vey, and it was firmly fixed in her min^, 
that he was not a marrying man, and 
consequently not a man of whom any 
^radent. woman would suffer herself to 
think with partiality. She could not doubt 
that be liked her society and conversation ; 
his manner bad sometimes expressed 
more than cold e5teem««<-^Lady Dielacour 
had asauved her tbat it expressed love ; 
but lady Delaceur was an imprudent wo- 
man in her own conduct, and not scrupu- 
lous as to that of others. — ^Belinda was 
not guided by her opinions of propriety ; 
and noiv tbat her ladyship was confined 
to her bed, and not in a condition to give 
her either advice or protection, she felt 
that it was peculiarly incumbent on her to 
guard, not only her conduct from re- 
proach, but her heart from the hopeless 
misery of an ijl-placed att^Kzhment. — She 
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examffied hendf with Brm impartialhjr- 
fbe recollected the exoessiTc pain that 
had endoied, when she first heard Cla- 
renoe Herv^ say, that Belinda Portmao 
was acompoond cf art and aflkctation ; hat 
diii the thoogfat was onlj the pain of of- 
fended pride-^of proper pride«i — She re- 
eollected the extreme anxiety she had felt, 
eren within the last four and twenty hours, 
concerning the opinion which he might 
form of the transaction about the key of 
the bondoir — bat this anxiety she justi* 
fied to herself; it was dae, she thought, 
to her reputation ; it would have been in- 
consistent with female delicacy, to have 
been indifferent about the suspicioafi dnt 
necessarily arose from the circaaMtanoes 
in which she was placed.— Before Bdinda 
had completed her self-examination, Cla- 
rence Hervey called to inquire after lady 
Delacour. — Whilst he spoke of her lady- 
ship, and of hts concern for the dreadful 
accident, of which he believed himself 
to be in a great measure the cause^ his . 
manner and language were animated and 
unaffected; but the moment that this 
subject was exhausted, he becapf^ etn- 
barrased; though he distinctly expresised 
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perfect confidence and estemn fi^ her,- he 
seemed to wish, and yet to he unable to 
support the character of a friend, contra- 
distinguished to an admirer. He seemed 
conscious that he could not, with propri* 
ety, advert to the suspicions and jealousy 
which he had felt the preceding night ; 
for a roan who has never declared love 
would be absurd and impertinent, were 
be to betray jealousy. — Clarence was des- 
titute neither df address nor presence of 
mind, but an accident happened, when 
he Was just taking leave of miss Portman, 
which threw him into utter confusion,— 
Itsurprised» if it did not confound Be- 
linda. — She had forgotten to ask Dr. X— 
for bis direction ; and as she thought it 
aright be necessary to write to him con- 
cerning lady Delacour*s healthy she b^^d 
of Mr. Hervey to give it to her. — He took 
a letter, out of his pocket, and wrote the 
direction with a penci^but as he opened 
. the 'paper, to tear off the oatside^on vli'hieb 
he had been writing, a, lock of faair diP6p- 
ped out of the letter ; he hastily stooped 
for : it,' and as he took it up from the 
gjrouild the lock; unfolded.-^Belinda, 
,tboUgh :sbe ca^ ,buit^'one involnntAey, 
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hastf gla»ee «t it^ was struck with tha 
beauty of itVeoIour^ and it's uneomtnon 
length.— The confosion of Clarence Her- 
vey convinced her, that he was extreinely 
interested about the person to whom the 
hair belonged, and the species of al^ntt 
which she had felt at this discovery, 
opened her eyes efiectnally t6 the state of 
her own heart.««*^Sbe was sensible that the 
sight of a lock of hair, however long, ov 
however beautiful, in the hands of any 
man but Clarence Hervey, could not poesi* 
Jbly have excited any emotion in her mind. 
*^ Fortunately,'* thought she, *' I have 
tliscovered that he is iattached to another^ 
whilst it is yet in my power to comma^ 
my affections, and he shall see that I am 
-not so weak as to form any false expecta^ 
tions from what I must now consider aa 
mere eommonplaee flattery.*' Belinda 
was glad that lady Delacour was not pre^ 
4ent lit the discovery of the loek of hair,, 
as she was aware tha^ she would have 
rallied her rimmercifully upon the occasion; 
and she rejoiced that she had not been 
prevailed upon to give madame la cam* 
teste de Pomenars a lock of her belk cAe- 
wbirc She oould not help thinkti^. 
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irom the redoDection of sereral mmiite 
circumstances, tiiat Cfar«Qoa Henrey had 
endeavoured to gain an interest hi her 
affections, and she felt that there would 
be great impropriety in receiving his am* 
biguous visits during lady Delacour's con* 
finement to her room.-^She therefi>re 
gave orderS) that Mr. Herwy should not 
in future be admitted, till her kdyshqi 
should again see company* This precao* 
tion proved totally suptttftuous, for Mn 
Hervey never oailled again, during the 
whole course of lady Delacour*s confine* 
ment ; though his servant regularly came 
every morning with inquiries after bev 
ladyship's health ••^—^he kept her room fof 
about ten days : a confinement to which 
she submitted with extreme impatience i 
bo4ily pain she bore with fortitude, bul 
constraint and ennui she could not en*» 
dure. 

One mornings ^^ she was sitting tip tYl 
bed, looking over elarge collection of notes^ 
and cards of enquiry after her health, she 
exclaimed-— 

*^ These people will soon be tired of* 

• «« Would Cfaloe know if you're alive or dead. 
She bids her footman put it in her head." 
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bidding their footman put it into their 
heads to inquire wtiether I am alive or ^ 
dead-^I must appear amongst them again » 
if it be only for a few minutes, or they 
will forget me.— When I am fatigued, I 
will retire, and you, my dear Belinda, shall 
. rejHresent me — so* tell them to open my 
doors, and unmuffle the knocker— 'let me 
hear the sound of music and dancing, 
and let the house be filled again, for Hea-* 
ven^s sake*"*-Dr. Zimmermann should 
never have been my physician, for he 
woiild have prescribed solitude. — Now 
solilude and silence are worse for me than 
poppy and mandragora.— It is impossible 
taltell how much silence tires the ears of 
those who have not been used to it.— For 
naeifcy's sake, MarriottyV continued her 
ladyship, turning to Marriott, who just 
then , came softly into the room — " For 
mercy's sake, don't walk to all eternity 
fiA. tiptoes — to see people gliding about 
like ghosts makes me absolutely fancy my- 
self amongst the shades below. — I would 
rather be stunned by the loudest peal, 
thut ever thundering.footman gave at my 
door> than hear Marriott lock that bgu- . 
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doir, as if my life .depended on my not 
hearing the key" turned." 
• ^* Dear me! I never knew any lady that 
was ill, except my lady, complain of one*s 
not making a noise to disturb her/* said 
Marriott. 

" Then, to please you, Marriott, I will 
complain of the only noiw5 that does^- or 
ever did disturb me — the screaming of 
your odious macaw/* . » 

Now Marriott had a prodigious affec- 
tion for this macaw, . and she defended it 
with as much eagerness as if it bad been 
her child; 

** Odious ! O dear, my lady I to call my 
poor macaw odious! — I didn't expect it 
w^ould ever hare come to tbis**^! am surjs 
1 don't deserve it — I'm sure I don't de- 
serve, that my lady should have taken such 
a dislike to me/' 

And here Marriott actually burst into 
tears.— "But my dear Marriott,** said 
lady Delacour, *' I only object to your ma*- 
caw-— may not I dislike your macaw with- 
out disliking you ?— I have heard of ^ love 
me, love my dog — but I never heard of 
^ love me, love my bird/ — Did you miss 
Po^rtman/' '. 
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Marriott turned sharply . roun<i upon 
miss Portman, and darted a fiery look at 
her through the midst of her tears.—? 
'*Then 'tis plain,** said she, "who Fm to 
thank for this/* and as she left the room her 
lady could not complain of her shutting 
the dpor after her too gently. 

" Give hef three minute's grace and she 
will come to her senses," said lady Dela- 
cour — " for she is not a bankrupt in sense^^ 
--^, three hninutes won't do, I must allow 
her three days' grace, I perceive," said lady 
Deladour when Marriott half an hour after, 
ward reappeared, with a face which might 
have sat for the picture of ill humour. 
Her ijll humour, however, did not prevent 
her from attending her lady as usual ; she 
performed all her customary offices with 
the most officious zeal, but in profound 
silence, except every now and then she 
would utter a sigh, which seemed to say, 
"See how iiiuch I'm attached to my lady, 
and yet my^lady hates my macaw ! " Her 
lady, who perfectly understood the lan- 
guage of sighs, and felt the force of Mar- 
riott's, forbore to touch again' on the ten- 
der subject of the macaw, hoping that when 
her house was once more filled with com^ 
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pany^ the should be relieved by more^gree- 
able noises from coiytinuaiiy hearing this 
pertinacioua toraientor. 

As soon as it was known that lady I>e« 
laeour was sufficiently recovered to reeem 
company, her door was crowded with car* 
riages ; and as soon as it was understood 
that balls and concerts were to go on as 
usual at her house, her, ** troofis of friends** 
appeared to congratulate li«r, and to amuse 

themselves. 

'' How it^pid It is,r said lady Dela- 
.cour to Belinda, ^' to hear congratulatory 
speeches from people^ who would not care 
if I were in the black hole at Calcutta this 
minute ; but we must take the lydrld as it 
goes— r-dirC and precious stones tkiixed to* 
gether. Clarence Hervey, however, n*s 
pas une ame de boue ; he I am sure has ^ 
been really concernad for mci: he thinks 
that bis young horses were the ft^ cause 
of the wholeevil, sod be blames hidiself 
so sincerely, and ao unjustly^ that I rteally 
was half tempted to undeceives him; but 
that would have been doing him an injury; 
for you know great pbilpsopbera tell us, 
that there is no pieaaure in the world equal 
to that of being, iwell de£tei¥ed9 especially 
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by the fair sex, — ^Seriously, Belinda^ is it 

my fancy, oris not Clareoce wonderfully 

changed ? — Is not be grown pale and thin, 

and serious, not to say aielancboly ? What 

have yoa done to him since I have been 

.ill?" 

. ^^ Nothing— ^I have never seen.him/^ 

"No I then the thing is accounted for 
very naturally— *he is in despair, because 
he has been banished from your divine 
presence/* 

*^ More likely, because he has beert in 
anxiety about your ladyship,"' said Be^ 
linda. 

- ^' I will find out the cause, let it be what 
it may,'* said lady Delacoor — " luckily my 
address is equal to my cppfosity, and that 
i« sayi ng a great deal ." 

Notwithstanding all her ladyship's ad^ 
dress, her curiosity was baffled ; she could 
not discover Clarence Hervey's secret, and 
she began to believe, thatthe change which 
she had noticed in bis ]o6ks and manner 
was imaginary or accidentaL Had she 
seen more of him, at this time she would 
rnot have so easily given up her suspicions ; 
bat she saw him only for a few minutes 
^very day, and during that time he talked 
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to her with all his former gayety : besides 
lady Delacour had herself a daily -part to* 
perform^ which occupied aflmost her whole 
attention. Notwithstanding the vivacity 
which she affected , Belinda perceived that 
she was now more seriously alarmed than 
she had ever been about her health. It 
was all that her utmost exertions could ao- 
cpmplish to appear for a short time in the 
day-^some evenings she came into cora^ 
pany only for half an hour, on other days 
only for a few minutes, just walked 
through the rooms, paid her comphments 
to every body, complained of a nervous 
head-ache, left Belinda to do the honours 
for her, and retired. 

Miss Portman was now really placed in 
a difficult and dangerous situation, and 
she had ample opportunities of learning 
and practising prudence. — ^All the fashion- 
able dissipated young men in London fre- 
quented lady Delacour's house, and it was 
said, that they were drawn thither by the 
attractions of her feir representative. The 
gentlemen considered a niece of Mrs. 
Stanhope's as their ? lawful prize. The 
ladies wondered tHat the men could think 
Belinda Portmaba beauty ; but whilst they 



s^feeted to SGoro^ they sincerely feared her 
charrm. Thiw left etttirely to her own 
ctiscretiont she was exposed at once to the 
inal^ant eye of envy^ and the insidious 
voice of flattery •---•'she had no friend » no 
guide, and ^scarcely a protector: her aunt 
Stanhope's letters, indeedi continually 8U|>- 
plied ber with advice, but with advice 
which she could not folbw consistently 
with her own feelings and principles.*— 
Lady Delacour, ev^ if she had been weU^ 
was not a person on whose counsels she 
oould ¥eilgr ; our heroine was not one of 
those daring spirits, who are ambitious of 
acting for themselves; she felt the utmost 
diffidence of her own powers, yet at the 
same time a firm resolution not to be led 
el^n by timfidity into follies, which the ex- 
ample of lady Delacour had taught her to 
demise. Belinda's prudence seemed to 
increase with the necessity for it's exertion. 
It was .not the mercenary Wily prudence of 
a young lady, who has been taught to 
think it virtue to sacrifice the aflkctions of 
her heart to the interests of her fortune — 
it^was iK>t;the prudence of a cold and set 
fish, butM[>f a, modest and generous woman. 
••«^be found it most difficult to satisfy her- 
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self in her conduct towswds Clarenoe HcHv 
vey : he seemed inortified and miserable if 
she treated him merely ai a common ac* 
quatntance, yet she felt the danger of ad« 
mitting him to the familianty of iliendship; 
had she been thoroughly convinced that he 
was attached to some' other woman^ she 
hoped that she could freely converse with 
him, and look upon him as a married mm, 
but QOtwithystahding the lock of beautiful 
bair^ she could not entirely divest :hetself 
of the idea that she was beWed, when she 
dbserved the extreme eagerness with which 
Clarence Hervey watched all her motions, 
and followed her with his eyeas if his fiite 
depended upon her. She remarked that 
he ei\de|avoured m much fas : possible /to . 
prevent this species of attention from being 
noticed, either by the public or by herself; 
bis manner towards her every day became 
more distant and respectful, more coa- 
atrained and embarrassed ; but now and 
then a different look and expression es- 
caped . She had often heard t>f ^Mr. Her* 
vey^s great address in aifiairs of gallantry, 
and she was sometimes inclined to believe 
that he was trifliiig with her, .merely i for 
thcr^ory of a eonqtest over her! heart;: iai 

7 
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Other times dhe sospected him of deeper 
designs upon her^ soch as would deserve 
contempt and detestation ; but upon the 
whole she was disposed to believe, that he 
was entangled by some former attachment 
from which he could not extricate him^ 
self with honour; and upon this supposition 
she thought him worthy of her esteem^ 
and of her pity. 

i About this time sir Philip Baddely be- 
gan to pay a sort of lounging attention to 
Belinda— *he knew that Glitrence Hervey 
Ifked her, and this was the principal cau&e 
of his desire to attract her attention.-^ 
^^ Belinda Portman** became his favourite 
toast,', and amongst hfs companions he' 
gave himself the air of talking of her with' 
i;apture. .... 

; ^^ Rochfort," said he, one day to his 
friond--^*^ damme, if I was to think of Be: 
lixida Portman in 4my way^ you take me 
4HCIary. would: look damned blue-^bey ? 
damned Utiey bnd ^vilish small, ^ and 
corked rfilly tdo^Hey ? •^ ^ 
, f^ 'Pen honour, I.shouM like to see him,"* 
satd.Rbchibftrr^^^/pon honour he deierVes 
it>fr9hi; us, ^PHil, 'aad^IMl stand your 
Inend mii\% iheigirl, andiitqf^iU do no hpi^ 
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to.. give her a hint of Clary's Windsor 
flame-T— as a dead secret — 'pon honour he 
deserves it from us." 

Now it seems that sir Philip Baddely 
and Mr, Rochfort, during the time of Cla- 
rence. Hervey's intimacy with them, ob- 
served that he paid freqaent visits at 
Windsor^ and they took it into their beads 
that he kept a mistress there. They were 
very curious to see her, and unknown to 
Clarence, > they made several attempts for 
this purpose ; at last one evening, when 
they were, certain that he was not at 
Windsor, they scaled the high garden wall 
of the house wbicb he frequented, and 
actually obtained a sight of a beautiful 
young givl:. and an dderly lady, whom 
they took fori her^ gouvernarite* This ad- 
venture they kept a. profound secret from 
Clarence^ because they knew that he would 
bapRe quarcelled witlj them immediately, 
and wo^ld have! called them to account 
for their intrusion. They now determined 
to avail themselves of their knowledge,"^ 
and c^ his ignorance of this circumstance; 
but they were sensible that it was neces- 
slEtry to go warily to work, lest they should 
bdtray themselves. Accordingly they be* 

VOL. I. o 
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gaa: by dropping distcyat mysteiwus binti^ 
about Clarence Hervey, to lady Delacour 
and miss Portman.- Such for matance 
as — 

<^ Damme, we all know Clary's a pent 
fact \ connoisseur in beaiity-^ey^ . Rodii 
fort--T:one bewty at a time, m not enongfe 
jfbr hioi — :hey9 damme? And it is nof 
fuihioD, nor wit, nor efegaficc^ asd all 
thatrr-tbat be looks for akoays^ 

Tbese.observatioBs were aceomponied 
with tbe most significant looka.---r-BeIind0 
h^ai^d and s^w all this in painful silenca^ 
but lady Delacour often used her addness 
iQ.draw som^ farther ekplainaiioa from sip 
Philipf-7--his reguhir answer was — ^^ No, 00^ 
yOM la^lysbSp must excuse me tbisre, i 
can't.peach^ damme^ey, Rochfort?" \ 

He was in hopes from the reserve widi 
which miss Portman began to Veat Cku 
rence, that he should, without nakipg an ji' 
distinct ohaifpe^: succeed in disgiistiag bes 
with his rivah^i~Mr.^ Hervey > was abo«i4 
this time less assidaioiis. than >foi*ii»eir4y id 
bis visits at kuly Iltelacour^s;.-str' Rhiiip 
was there, every, day, and ofitev for «xtiB^ 
Portmaii's enterMiDment.eflB«Fted::Mm$df 
so faras toi tell Abe news ofildM 4>oV(4i«^ 

O .1 ,.lu/ 
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One morning, when Clarence Hervey 
happened to be present, the baronet 
thought it incaoibent upon him to eclipse 
his rival in conversation, and he began to 
talk of the last f^te chatnpdtre, at Frog- 
more* 

" What a cursed unlucky overturn that 
was of yours, lady Delacbiir, with tiiose 
famous young horses — why — what^ with 
this sprain, and this nervous business, 
you've not. been able to stir out since the 
birthday, and you've missed the breakfast, 
and all that, at Frogmore — why all the 
world staid broiling in town on purpose 
for ity and you that had a card too— how 
damned pr<ivoking." 

^ I regret extremely that niy illness 
prevented me from being at this charming 
fdte,— I regret it more on miss Portman's 
aeoottnt than on my own,'' said her lady« 
ship.-^BelfvKla assured her that she felt no 
mortiftealion from the disappointmieiit. 

>* O, danlme! but I would have driven 
you in my curricle," said sir Philip—" It 
was the Auest sight and best conducted I 
ever si|w,^ and only wanted miss Portman 
to make at complete.-^We had gipsies^ 
Mi M99;Miti9 the aotr<3s8 for t^ qu^l^n 

02 
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of the gipsies ; and .she gave lis a ftimrQus 
good song, Rocbfort, you know- ^and 
then there was two children upon an ass^ 
damnie^ I don't ,knbvip how they came 
there, for. they're things ooe sees "every 
day — and belonged only to two of. the 
soldiers wives- — ^for wehad the wholeband 
of the Staffordshire playing at dinner, and 
we had some famous glees — ^and Fawcett 
gave us his laugliing song, and then we 
had the launching of the ship, and only it 
was a boat, it would .have b^en well: 
enough — but damme, the song of Polly 
Oliver was worth the whole— except the 
Flemish Hercules — du Crow, you khoivv. 
dressed in light Blue and silver-^r-and miss 
Portoian ! I wish you had seen this ; three 
great coach wheels on his chin, and a 
ladder and two chairs and two children on 
them — and after that, he sported a mus- 
quet and bayonet with the point of the 
bayonet on his chin — faith !' that was 
really famous ! — ^But I forgot the Pyrrhic 
dance, miss Portman, which was damned 
fine too — danced in boots and spurs hy 
those Hungarian fellows-f-^they jump and 
turn about, and clap their knees with 
their hands, and putthemselves in all sosrts 
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of ways — and. th«ia we had that song of 
Polly Oliver, as I told you before, and 
Mrs. Mtlla gave ' us^T-na, no— it was a 
drammer of the Staffordshire dressed as a 
gipfecy girl, gave las the cottage on the 
moeVy the most charming thing, and would 
$uit .yotir voice* miss Portman — damme, 
y.ou:d ?ing it like iuxa angel— but where 
was I ? — ^O, then they had tea— and fire 
places built of brick, out in the air — and 
then the entrance to the ball room was all 
a colonnade done with lamps and flowers, 
and that sort of thing — and there was 
some hon mot (but that was in the morn- 
ing) aaiongst the gipsies about an orange, 
and the ^tadtholder^ — and then there was 
a Turkish dance, and a Polonese dance^ 
all very fine, but nothing to come up to 
the Pyrrhic, touchy which was a great deal 
the niost knowing, in boot^ and spurs — 
damme, now I can't describe the thing to 
yoii, 'tis a cursed pity you weren't there, 
daixime*'' 

s LariyiDelaoQur assured: sir Philip that 
sfaie bad. been )m<bre ei^tertained by the de- 
sonipt^iij diati she could have been by the 
reality. — ". Clarence, was not it the best 
description you ei^er heard ? — But pray 
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favour us witii a touch of the Pyrrhic 
dance, sir Philip.** 

Lady Dehicour spoke with such polite 
earnestness, and the baronet bad so iittle 
penetration and so much conceit^ tfa«t be 
did not suspect her of irony: he t^gerlj 
began to exhibit the Pyrrhic daace^ hat 
in sueh a oKinner, that it was impossible 
for human gravity to withstand the. tigfa^ 
•— Rochfort laughed first, lady Delacour 
foIIo\red him, and Clarence Hervey and 
Belinda oould no longer restrain tbem»* 
selves. * 

^^ Damme, now I belieire youVe ali 
been quizzing me, damoft^/^ cried [l^m 
haronet,'and he fell into a stilky lileAc^* 
eyeing Clarence Hervey ^nfd niiss Pbrtmaar 
from time to time with wb^t be:meaiik 
for a knowing look. His sitonee and mU 
kiness lailted til) Clarence took bis leave. 
Soon afterward Belinda retired to the 
music room. SirJPhilip dienf begge4 to 
speak a few words to lady Delac6ur, with 
a face of much importance ; and jtS^ a 
preamble of nonsensical expteUves, lae 
said that bis regard for her ladyship and 
miss Portman made bim wish to expfain: 
hints which had beea dfopfwd from htm. 



J 



at timet^^ end'whidh he could not explaiti 
Jto ber; saAisfkclaQn^ witiioat a prosiiie af 
tnvkJable sefcfeey.^-^* As Heircy is, or 
was a sort of a friend^ I can\ damme, 
-M&ikioQ'tlns sort of thing without such a 
preliminary.*' — Lady Delac6ur gave the 
^lihiinar^r jiromise^' add sir Philip in- 
£^meA h^r, that people began to take uo^ 
tic^. that Harvey was an admirer of ini» 
:PDrtmaa*s^ ami that iif m^bt be a di^ad* 
-^aofage to fheyoun^ Iddy^ as Mr. Hervey 
^coMt ba^e lid ser iom intentaods, because 
^e^ Jnlad 'ah> atiaebimtnt^ to his certain 
'kfiowled^, ^eMewbenr^ 

*^ A matrimoniat. attachment?'* said' 
imiy DAwoEiari \ . . 

■^ '^ Why daitnne« as to nmtrimony, I 
'caa't say, but the prItB «6 htomx^ beau- 
tiful, and Clary baa bbeh dotustet to her 

'* Many/years-^tlien she is notyouag?" 
'^. O damme^' ysrs,, she is not more thin 
MV^^n-f^and Jet .her be what dlse she 
-^wilU. dh^'^Siia XniKOiis fine gink.^ — I bad a 
Yi^t of her once at .Windsor, bysiteahb.'^ 
And then tlie :bai^net described her 
lifter bis. indnner*^^-^ Where Clary keeps 
lier te|^ J Qfinf t aaalie out^ but he has 
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taken her away from Windsor.— -She was 
then with a gouvernante, and is as proud 
as the devil, whieh smells like matrimony 
for Clarv.*' 

^^ And do you know this peerless dam* 
sel'sname?** 

" Damme, I think the old Jezabel call- 
ed her miss St. Pierrfe — ay, damme— rit 
was Virginia too — ^Virginia St. Pierre." 

*' Virginia St. Pierre, a pretty romantic 
name," said lady Delacour — ** miss Port- 
man and I are extremely obliged by your 
attention to the preservation of our hearts 
— and I promise you we shall keep your 
'council and oiir own.** 

Sir Philip then, with more than his usual 
complement of oaths, proneunced miss 
Portmab to be the finest girl be had ever 
seen, and took his leave. 

When lady Delacour repeated this story 
to Belinda, she concluded by saying—^ 
. " Now my dear, you know sir Philip 
Baddely has his own views ki telling us 
alt this — ija telling you all this, for eyr- 
dehtlyhe adoHFes you, and consequently 
hates Clarence*— So I believe only half 
the man says, and the other half, though 
it has made 3rou turn so horribly pale, my 
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love, ^ I consider as a thing of no manner 
of consequence to you." 
: *^ Of no; manner of consequence to me, • 
I assure, your ladyship," said Belinda, " I 
haye 'always considered Mr. Hervey as — '* 
f^ O; as a common acquaintance, no 
doubt^^but we'll pass oyer all those pretty 
8peedies«-r^I was going to say that this 
^ mistress of the wood ' can be of no con- 
sequence to your happiness, because what- 
ever that fool sir Philip niay think, Cla- 
rence Hervey is not a man to go and 
marry a girl who has been his mistress for 
half a dozen years-^do not look so shock- 
ed,' my dear, I really cannot help laughing 
-—I congratulate you, however, that the 
thffig is no worse — it is all in rule and ih 
course — rwheh a man marries he sets up 
new equipages, and casts off old mjstresses 
—or if you like to see the thing as wom^n 
of sentiment, rather than as a woman 
of the world, he^e is the prettiest op- 
portunity for your, lover's making a sa^ 
crifice. — I ani sorry I cannot make you 
smife. my dear— ^but consider, as nobody 
knows tWs naughty thing but ourselves, 
we are not called upon to bristle up our 
morality, and the most moral ladies in 

o 5 
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the world do not expect JSMn^td be. «ri 
moral as themselves^^ta we wmy suit the 
iBeasore of our eoLtertal indtgnatioa to i)ur 
i^eal £se]ibg»— sir Philip cadnot «tir tit ihi 
bttsioess^^fef he knowsf Clareiiee ' wo«id 
call him out, \f his saerci viz to \^gitiia 
wtis to eeme to Kght-^i aidyne yourif li&h 
TO/re train with Clarence, wShest aem^ 
ing to suspect him in the least-^^tbere is 
lathing like innocence in these caacs, pxy 
deaf — hvLt I know by the Spanish^ haogh^ 
tiness of your air at this iastttiit, thai yqa 
would sooner die the death, of the seoti^ 
mental-^-^than follow my advicr.** 

Belinda without any hattgbtineis^. bat 
with firm . gentleneaa, replied, ^^ that she 
had no designs whatever npon Mr. Her^ 
vey, and that therefore; there ooold be no 
necessity for any m»nosuvring on bfr pnrt; 
«— -That the ambiguity of bis ooflrdiuct to* 
wards her had determined her Jong ante 
to guard hei? aiectionsy and thai? she had 
the satisfaetk>n to fe^l, that tbiey^ weae eatk* 
tirely und^ her command;' ^ -. 

^* l^at is a great sati^tetioiviindlBci^ 
my dear/' sard lady Delaoour^^^Jt is:& 
pity that yow countenance, whioh ' is 
usually expres«ve enough, should iiot at 
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-tbiir inskint obey Jrobr wifrhes and ixpre^ 
^perfdct ftlieity^Biit tbboj^ yoii feel ho 
.fiaiii from Asappomt^ affsctidn^ doubt- 
lets the Concern that jbvL show arisesirom 
the neoelsntjf^ yon mte vroder of withdraw- 
ing a. portioK of yoar esteem Irodi Mr. 
Hetrey^M^Uia. is the style fdr yon, is k 
riot WAfter ally my deaf/ thfe whole Hiay 
be i quizsSificsltion of sirPhiHp'8--*anid ytet 
he ^^^¥t Dtie soch a minate description of 
hev person !^^I am sure the man has not 
iiiventidn ot taste enough to produce such 
a fancy ^ecf .'^ / 

. f^ Sy; he mention/* saidBelinda, in a 
low irAice*— ^^ the colour of her hair ? ** 

« Ye^-^ligbt Im-oWw— -but the colour of 
this hair s^eitos to dffeot y6u more than all 
Arrest,* 

. Hercy to BeliiTdt's great relief^ the. con^ 
versatTonf Was interi^upted by the entrance 
of Marriott.--^Fj*ofai alF she hid heard, but 
•itpeeisElly fVoiio^tUeagraeiilefMt b^t^een the 
ooleur of therbAir wbicff* dropped ffoin 
Hervey's letter with sir Philip's 4esefip- 
tidn of ViJ^niaPsv ihisB Pok^tmam WM Con- 
vanned that Ctd^en»»* hid somd secret atr 
tadbmenlp aiUl'shtt ebu}d not help blaming 

liinilhbeiciMimqmidv'fofhi^ sh« 
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thought, endeavoured to ' gain her affed« 
tions, whilst he knew that hts hearf was 
engaged to another.— Mr. Hervey how- 
ever, gave her no farther reason to suspect 
him of any de^gn to win her love ; fc^* 
about fliis/ time his manner towards lier 
changed/ he obviously endeavoured to 
avoid her ; his visits were short, and his 
attention was principally directed to lady 
Delacoiir; when she retired, he took his 
leave, and sir Philip Baddely had the field 
to himself.-*-'Bhe baronet, who thought 
that he had succeeded in producing a 
coldness between. Belinda and his rival, 
was surprised to find, that he could not 
gain any advantage for himself; for some 
time he had not the slightest thoughts of 
anj^ serious connection with the lady, but 
at last he was. piqued by her indiffei*ence, 
and by the raillery of his frien<J Rochfort. 

" Ton honour,'^ said Kochfort, "the 
girl must be in. love with Clary, for sha 
minds you no* more .than if you. were 
nobody." 

^f Damme, I could make her sing to 
another tune, if I pleased,'^ said sir Phi- 
lip; " but damme, it would cost me too 
much^-^ wife's. toQj expeaskc: a thijug> 
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d^mme, * fiovi^days,-— Why a man ocmid 
have twenty cbrricles^ and a fine stiid^ 
and a pack of hounds and as many mis* 
tresses as he chbbses into the bargain/ for 
what it wodld cost him to take a wife,-*^ 
Oy damme, Belinda Portman^s a £[ne girl, 
but not ivorth so much as that conies to**-* 
Imd yet cotifoand me, if I should not like 
to see how blue Clary would look^ if I 
were to propose for her in good earnest — 
hey, Rochfort ! — I should like to pay bim 
for the way he served us about that quiz 
of a doctor, hey ? '* 

! ■ *^ Aye/' said Rochfort, ** you knoW he 
told u& there was a tant pis and a ts^ 
rmetuv in every thing — he's not come to the 
tnnt pis yet.—' Pon honour, sir Philip^ 
the thing rests with you.^' 

The Baronet vibrated for some time. 
' between the fear of being taken in by one 
of Mrs. Stanhope's nieces, and the hope 
of triumphing over Clarence Hervey.— 
At last, what he called love prevailed over 
prudence, and he was resolved, cost him 
what it would, to have Belinda Portman. 
He had not the least doubt of being ao« 
cepted^ if he made a proposal of mar- 
riage ; consequently, the moment that he 



biMM to fhii det0imi0ati(tta^ be could nM 
Jielp amttning ^(noahae the ^Otte of a jfo- 

. ^VBamirie^'' crbd sirPhHipi oaamgiit 
at tl^f Belacour^i^ conceift^ ^^ I thifak 
^at Mr. Hervey bas l^keto out a pbt^ 
£»p talking to liiisa Portin«ifH<!biit liatimk 
if I give tip this place, now I have got 
tt/' qried tb^ baronei; seatirig Iwiiself be^ 
8id& Belinda. 

« :Mr< Hervey* did not ^xilnteift biii seat^ 
and sir Pbilip kept bta posit diirinj;tbe 
remainder of the concef t j' but though he 
hild 4fae field efttitely to hidaself; boT could 
fioti:bink of any thing oiore iiktermtlijg^ 
motm mausmg, to whisper is Beltmda^ 
eaiV tlbn-^^^ Don'fi yotf think the oandleft 
vrant snuffing fitjoomly * i** / 
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[£ baronet determined ti» Mxi, ^ajir 
iftpoh the gnmd attack. lie wtfiKed u^^mi 
miss Purfrn)any.wHh the tierHaiaty of being 
&¥oiintbly ree^v0d ; biiit he was, neirei^ 
tbeleiBSt sodieiwiirt QOkberpasted to Iwdtvi 
hof« tp begii^ the oanverstition^ when he 
found himscilf aloike with the hdf^ 

He twilled end twieted a. short stick 

> 

tha% h^ held i^ bU bend, iand p«t it iiito 
and out of \m bbo{ twentgr' timdskp. aMitff 
laat he begaa wijth — ^ • i 

<' I^y XMaeoa^f & net gOBb tc^ Harrow^ 
gate yet?*' ' : : . / j :. u 

" No — her ladyship hm ^?c*/y/!t felt 
b^^^If well ^QUgb' to undeiiali^^ the 
journey. ' . • ,, ,. ;) i.-.i 

'f TkfH w^pi a fmraed uaftidfiy ;9¥««llrtt — 
•h« . nw^ tbalfiit !C[af»s«e: Jferysjr/fertb** 
—it's lite him—he thin^..hftW»{bfllMl 
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judge of horses, and wine, and every 
thing else, than any body in the world.— 
Damme now if I don't believe he thinks 
nobody else but himself has eyes enough 
to see that a fine woman's a fine woman 
— ^but I'd have him to know, that miss 
Belinda Portman has been sir Philip Bad- 
dely's toast these two months.** 

As this intelligence did not seem to 
make the expected infipression upon miss 
Belinda Portman, sir Philip had recourse 
again to his little sticky with which he 
went through the sword exercise — after a 
silence of some minutes, and after walk-^ 
ing to the window^ and back again, as if 
to look for sense, he exclaimed — 

** How is Mrs. Stanhope now, pray, 
miss Portman r-r-Hand your sister, Mrs. 
Toflemache— she was the finest woman, I 
thought, the first winter she came out, that 
ever I saw, damme. — Have you ever been 
told that you*re like her ?'* . 

^ Never, sir.** : 
' " O, damn it then, but you are^ only 
ten times handsomer.** 

-** Ten tiir^s handsomer than the finest 
worhan^you ever saw, sir Philip?'* said 
^^linda smiling. * 
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'•Than the finest woman I had ever 
sdet\'theny\ said sir Philip, ^^for daitlaiie 
I did not know what it ,was to be in love 
then^^ (here the baronet heaved an -au- 
dible sigh) '^ I always laughed at love^ and 
all that, therii and marriage particularly 
-^I'll trouble you for Mrs. Stanhope's 
direction, miss Portman ; I believe, to do 
the thing in styles I ought to write to her 
before I speak t6 you/* 

Belinda looked at him with astonish- 
ment, and laying down the pencil, with 
which she had just beguA to write a direct 
tion to Mrs/ Stanhope, she said*-* 

" Perhaps, sir Philip, to do the thing 
in style^ I ought to pretend at this instant 
hot to understand yo%i— but such false de^ 
licacy might mislead you — permit me 
therefore to say, thait if I have any con- 
wrn ' in the letter whidh you are going to 
write to my aunt Stanhop e ^ 

" Well guessed ! ** interrupted sir Phi- 
lip, ** to be sure you have, and you're a 
obarming girl^ damn me if you aren't^ &r 
meeting my ideas in this way — ^which 
will save a cursed deal of trouble/' added 
the polite lover, seating himself on the 
sofa, beside Belinda, 



mid miss t^^rtmaa-^— v.< : 
' f< Nay^ ckmme^ dmiH catch tt thSij^iitit 
hioky word, th>uble, n^r look ip g^iif^ 
l^h^y;. though it becouies. yoU. tpo^ ^tth^ 
damirioiiljr, and I like pride iii a handsanM 
WDoiam if it; was only fbr vairietjr's sak^ 
for ift . not idint • one mteta . with oAaa^ 
nowadays. — As to .trovbte, ' aU ^ £ snetot 
vr!as^ the trouble, of .\itiritibg' to> MvSi Sian- 
hope,, wht^ -of ooiir»e I tUadk y9ti fiir 
aaring.jRie ; /for to be tore, difciiii!i il> Td 
rather (and you baii't falsnie me.fbr ;tbat) 
iiaVfe.mj^ %vdwet. ft^ ydur o^q ebat'lding 
liptfy if it was dniy for the ^^kasiirp W^ tae^ 
log ybtiblbsh iti thieiheavbnly aoHof styia*^ 
^ :.f' Toipatan end tb this hea^ealy sort <tf 
flbfie^mr/l said Belinda,, wklidrawiikg. fair 
hliod, which the biahmet fe6ok as if .fas 
was confident of it*t being bis wiUiiig 
pri2ie<^^^'I mmt expliditly ussdre you, 
that it i^ not ia toy power to eueour^ 
yolir addres6e9.^»«-I am fully sbnsible/' add« 
ed: BUSS JBortihan, ''«f the hopoiir air 
Pfallqp Baddeljf has done me, and I hope 
hd w^ not be pflended ,by thefriinknete 
of my answer." 



^^ You cftn't bo iti eamiit^ ttiUs Pof t*> 
mmn t " exclaimed the aatoniabed biirm9t» 

** Perfectly in earnest^ sir Philip/' 

^^ Confusion seize ale I ** cried he^ Atait^ 
ing up, ^Mf thiis im't tho most exttraor'- 
dinary thing I ever heard I^^^^WiH you do 
me the honour, madam, to let me kftot¥ 
your particular ^bjectienb to air Pl|iH|^ 
Bitddely/' r 

'^ My objectibn^/^ 8«d Beiinda^ ^^ DM* 
not be obviated, and therefore i* ivould ink 
useless to state tfaem,'''. .^ . 
• ^* .Nay-r^ray— ^ma'a«ri-«-^o' \me . the fftt 
VWn^I only ask Ion inftrmieitipfi sakch-»-ii 
it to sir Philip Baddely's fortune, l^OOOi* 
^ y^^f yoiu c4>fect> 4^ to hie faniilyi ^ to 
his personw-^0, burie it ! *' saidibe €bim94 
ttig his tone^ f ^ you're only quijBStng me to 
1^6 how I should loob-4»d^hin nie yba did 
it too well, you ^Uttleeoi|uel*' ' 

Belinda again Assoi^ him thail s^ wna 
totireiy in earnest, and that !ihe was iMtfH 
pable of the sott of coqnetry tvlncb he 
ascribed to her. » -.' 

^^ O, damme, ma'am, tiien Pve no moM 
to say-^a coqfuet is a. thing I iroderstand 
as well aa another, a»d if we had-been 
only talking in the aqt, h w>uld have 
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-been another thing ; but when-rconie at 
dude to a proposal in form^ and a woman 
seriously tells me she has objections tiiat 
cannot be obviated, damme, what mtist 
I, or what must the world cbnciude, but 
that- she's very unaccountable, or that 
she's engaged*-^ which last I presume to 
be the case, and it would have been a sa- 
tisfaction to me to have known it sooner 
— «t any rate, it is a satisfaction to me to 
know it now." 

"I am sorry to deprive you of so much 
satisfaction," said miss. Portman, "by as- 
suring you, that I am not engaged to any 



one* * 



Here the conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of lord Dekcour, who 
caniie to inquire from miss Portman how 
his lady did. The bsironet, after twisting 
his little black stick into all manner of 
shapes^ finished, by breaking it, and then 
halving no other resource, suddenly wished 
miss Portman a good > morning, and de- 
camped with a look of silly, ill buonour. — 
He waft determined to write to Mrs. Stan- 
hope^ whose influence, over^ her niece he 
had no doubt would be decisive in- his. fa- 
vour " Sir Philip seems to be a little out 
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of sorts this ihorningi'* said l^rd DelacQur^ 
" I am afraid he's angry with ni.e for inter-* 
rupting bia corlversatioa ; but really I did 
not know he Was here^ and I wanted to 
catch you a niomentalone^ that I mi^^ty 
in the first place^ thank you for all your 
goodness to lady Delacour — sh/e has Md a 
tedious sprain of it; those nervous fevers 
and convulsions — -I don't understand tbi^m, 
but I think Dr. X ■ < ' s prescciption^ se^oi 
to have done ber good, for^she ia certainly: 
better of late, and I am glad tp hear niijisi^* 
and people again in the house^ because J 
know all this is what my lady JPolac^^ur 
likes, and there is. no reasonable induU 
gence that I would not willingly allow a 
wife ; but I think there is a medium in all 
things. — I am not a man to be governed 
by a wife, and when I have once said a. 
thing, I like to be steady, and always shal^# 
And I am sure mis3 Portman has too mjach 
good sense to.think me wrong : for nQW^ 
mm Portman, iu that quarr^ about^t^, 
coaqh and horses, which you heard part of 
one morning at breakfast — I must t^U yoiji 
the .beginning of that quarrel/' ^ 

^f Excuse iw, ray lead, bat I wpjiild^ r^?. 
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ther bear of the end than of the begioatng 
ofqtMHTds." 

^* That shows your good sense as wdl 
te your godd nature^ I wish yoa conld 
nal:e toy }ady Delaooor of your taster--^ 
she does tlot want 8en8e«^-4>Qt then (I speak' 
to you freely of all that lies upon my mind^ 
miss Portmaii, for I know-^I know joa 
have no deUgbt in making mischief in a 
home) — ^bejtween yb« and me^ her sense 
is. not of the right kind.-^A wooian may 
ha^ toa mneh wit^^now too much is as^ 
had as too Uttle, and ioa woman, worse ;^ 
and wh^i two people come to quarrel, thoii 
wit on either stde^ but more especially oa 
iSie wife's^ you know, is very povoking«-^ 
^iM like €0«ieealed weapons, wiiich are 
wisely forbidden by l£vw*---<^lf a person kill 
another in a fray with a concealed weapon, 
ma^am, by a swosd in a cane for instance, 
'tis mutdfer by the law. Nowe^ei^ if tt. 
were not eoiitirary to law, I would never 
have' si!^ ^a 1^ir}g i« ray cane to carrjr 
ibout with n*e;.for wh^n a miin^s in a 
pasiiM'he ibr^sts ieftery things atid i4%tild' 
as soon lay abouthim'#4^'a$w6#d Wwfti^ 
a'Caiie^^tro4tf U'bikft^ sttSbVtbl^^t^Uld 
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wAhe in Ym^Wer. And k » tbe stmo 
with wit, which would be safest aod besir 
<mt of the power df some people*^ ' 

*' But is it fair, my loiA, to make Me of 
wk yoorsf If to aboee wiftini othbrB ? ^' ^ eJtiid 
BeKodat with a siniltt^ wMob put bifiwd-> 
»bip into perfeet good ^iioiMbi^ with boMi 
himself and fak lady^. ^ Wbjr really/* saUl 
he, >< there would be no living with lady 
Delacour^'if I did not come out with a tittle 
* ^y bit of wit now a«»d then ; but it is what. 
I am^not in the habit of doing — I assuM: 
yoUy except when very hard pushed .•--•9iity 
miss Portman, aa you like so much to heai^ 
^e end- of quarrels, here's the end of om. 
.which yott have a particular right to hear; 
somelhiag of/* e^oiftiniied his lordships 
tiaking out his pocket<^book^and producing 
some baak notes*-^^ you should ba^ fe^^ 
o^ed this before^ madam^ if I had known* 
of the transaetio)! s€^net«^6f your pait ^ 
fk^ I'mean.'' » -'^''j'' '«'*-^ ' " -• i^^^-* 

^^ Mildrdi •dbi<lh«n'!0a^-to^9p^kildbdM 

i^ Aihigukif <3^u>' 4)¥4^, ^^itiilM^d*,-^^ ^4id 

OhMkpfmi^hi^m^ i8to the^ Tbefda'WiS^ 



8how;hkD in to tbef parlour, and give him a 
newfe]f)aper to i^ead." 

" YeS, milord' — milord has it. in his 
pookiet ^inc^ be .di^as/' . . 

: f* Hferq:it.i«,*' said his lordship^, and^s 
Cbunpfort ^ame forward to r&t^ekv^ the 
newjipaper^ hid.ejte .glanced at the hank- 
notes, and then sbt mi^.Portman. 

^^. Here/' continued lord Delecour^ .as 
Chan^fort had left>tbe room-r-r^S here are 
your / two hundred guineas^ m'ias Poitoiany 
and as I am gbibg to: thia man abo«t.my 
burgWAdy^ and shall be out a)l the rest of 
the day, ht me tn>ubie you the next ticne 
von fi^ej lady .Delftqpur ,to. give her this 
pocket-book ivQm ;«»€. — I should be sorry^. 
miss Portmdn^ from, any tbisg that .has 
p^8sed> shpiild.rjaLn^^vay with .the idea. that 
Ijim a niggardly husband, or a. tyrant, 

• 

though Ij^rtainly Jike to he masjter in my 
il^p^p ^]|ou^y-T\^Vllftt;.<are you doiiig„,ma- 
dapti ? — that is your note, that doesinot go^ 
¥Wtef Ihi* rt^Mk^-l&iQQk^ . ytiu jtoo W ; i . - 
; ;". Permit n^e l4>>tmJ ita«, niy lord/' Isaid 
Bcjlinda, r^tumi pg the pppket/book to ihim> 
^ and to beg you will giVOrJikdy jP^taoQuir. 
the pleasure of s^eiog y^u^r ^ho hils^ini^ 

7 . 
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tpiired several times whether your lordship' 
were at home. I will run up to her dress- 
ing room^ and tell her that you are here/' 
" How lightly she goes, on the wings of 
good nature ! '' said lord Delacour, ^^ I can 
do no less than follow her ; for though I 
like to be treated with respect in my own 
house, there is a time for everything. — I 
would not give lady Delacour the trouble 
of . coming down here to me with her 
sprained ancle, especially as she has in- 
quired for me several times." 

His lordship's visit was not of unseason- 
able length; for he recollected that the 
man who came about the burgundy was 
waiting for him. But, perhaps, the short- 
ness of the visit rendered it the more pleas- 
ing, for lady Delacour afterward said to 
Belinda — 

" My dear, would you believe it, my 
lord Delacour was absolutely a perfect 
example of the useful and agreeable this 
morning — whokbows but he may become 
the sublime and beautiful in time. — IJn at'- 
tendant here are your two hundrecji gui- 
neas, my desir Belinda — a thousand (hanks 
for the thing, and a million for the manner 
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— -manner is.all in.all in confisriing fitvomrs* 
My lord, who, to do him justice, has too 
much honesty to pretend to more delicacy 
than be really possesses, told me that he 
had been taking a lesson. fnom miss Bort* 
man this morning in the art of obliging ; 
and really, for a grown gentlcnan^ aadiba; 
the first lesson, fae cones on suqnisingty. 
I do think, that by the time he is a wi* 
dower, his lorddiip will be quite another 
th in g«*^ quite an agreeable man*<*-ni)t a ge- 
nius, not a Clarence Hervey, that yon joan*- 
not expeet.-^^pnofsos, what is die veason 
that we hav^e seen so little of Clarence 

Hervey lately? He has certainly some 
secret attraction elsewhere^ — It cannot be 
that girl sir Philip mentioned. — N^-^she'-s 
nothing iiew« Can it be at kdy Anne 
Percival's ?— or where can it be r When- 
ever be sees me I think be asks, when we 
go to Ebrrowgatoft-— Now Oakly^rk is 
within a&w miles* of Harrowgate. I wilt 
not go there, that's, decided. Lady Anne 
is an exempiaryi matron, so she is ont of 
the caise ; but I hope she has no sister ea^-^ 
cellence^ no niece, no oouaiu, to entangle 
our hero.*' * 
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*^ Ours!^ said Belinda, 

" Well, yours^ then," said lady Dela- 
cour. 

'' Mine!'' 

" Yes, yours : I never in my life saw a 
better struggle between a sigh and a snnile. 
But what have you done to poor sir Philij) 
Baddely ? — My lord Delacour told me — 
you know all people who have nothing else 
to say, tell news quicker than others — my 
lord Delacour told roe, that he saw sir Phi- 
lip part from you this morning in a terrible 
bad humour. — Come, whilst you tell your 
story, help me to string thfese pearls ; that 
will save you from the necessity of looking 
at me, and will conceal your blushes — 
You need not be afraid of betraying sir 
Philip's secrets ; for I could have told you 
long ago, that he would inevitably propose 
for you— the fact is nothing new or sur- 
priaing to me^ but I should really like 
to hear how ridiculous the man hnide 
himself." 

" And that,*' said Belinda, " is the only 
thing which I do not wish to tell your la* 
dyship." 

^^ Lord, my dear, surefy it is no secret 
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that sir Philip Baddely is ridiculous— but 
you are so good natured that I can't be 
out of humour with you. If you won't 
gratify my curiosity, will you gratify my 
taste, and sing for me once more that 
charming song which* none but you can 
sing to please me — I must learn it from 
you absolutely.*^ 

Just as Belinda was beginning to sing, 
Marriott's macaw began to scream, so 
that lady Dqlacour could not hear any 
thing else. 

'' O, that odious macaw t " cried her 
ladyship, " I can endure it no longer" — 
and she rang her bell violently — " It kept 
me from sleeping all last night — Marriott 
must give up this bird — ^ Marriot, I can- 
not endure that macaw — you must part 
with it for my sake, Marriott— It cost 
you four guineas, I am stfre'I would give 
five with the greatest pleasure to get rid of 
it, for it is the torment of my life.'' 

** Dear my lady ! I can assure you it is 
only because they will not shut the doors 
after them below as I desire — I am cer- 
tain Mr. Champfort never shut a door 
after him in his life, nor never will if 
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be was to live to the days of Methuse- 
lah." 

" That is. very little satisfaction to me, 
Marriott/* said lady Delacour. 

" And indeed, my lady, it is very little 
satisfaction to me, to hear my macaw 
abused as it is every day of my life, for 
Mr. Champfort's fault." . 

" But it cannot be Cliampfort's fault 
that I have ears." 

" But if thedooi-s were shut, my lady, 
you wouldn't or couldn't hear — as I'll 
prove immediately," said Marriott,, and 
she ran directly and shut, according to her 
own account, " eleven doors which were 
stark staring wide open." — " Now, my 
Js^dy, you can't hear a single syllable of the 



macaw." 
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No, but one of the eleven doors wiH 
open presently/' said lady Delacour — 
" ypu will observe it is always more than 
ten to one against me.** 

A door opened, and the macaw was 
heard to scream. 

^' The macaw must go, Marriott, that 
is certain/' said her ladyship — firmly— 
. " Then / must go, my lady,** said 
Marriott— angrily— " that is certain — for 
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to part with my macaw is a thing I can- 
not do to please any body." — Her eyes 
turned with indignation upon Belinda — 
from association mereJy ; because the last 
time that she had been angry about her 
macaw, she had also been angry with 
miss Portman, whom she imagined to be 
the secret enemy of her favourite. 

" To stay another week in the house 
after my macaw's discarded in disgrace^ 
is a thing nothing shall prevail upon me 
to do."— -She flung out of the room in a 
fury. 

^' Good Heavens! am I rediiced to 
this ?" said lady Delacour-^^^ She thinks 
that she has mc in her power — No*^I can 
die without her-^I have but a short time 
to live, I will not live a slave— Itt the 
woman betray me if she will-^follow her 
this moment, my dear generous friend! 
—tell her never to come into this room 
again— take this po^et book — pay her 
whatever is due to her in the first place, 
and give her fifty guineas — observe !— - 
not as a bribe, but as a reward." 

It was a delicate and difficult conKnis- 
sion — Belinda found Marriott at first in- 
capable of listening to reason—" I am 
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sure there is nobcdy in the worlds that 
wodd treat me and my mac^w in this 
manner, except my lady!" cried she, 
^^ and somebody must have set her against 
me, for it is not nat^iral to her — but since 
she can't bear me about her any longer, 
'tis time I should be gone.'* 

^^ The only thing of which lady Dela- 
coar complained, was the noise* of this 
macaw," said Belinda ; " it was a preity 
bird-^bow long have you had it ?" 

^ Scarcely a month,** said Marriott, 

sobbing* 

** And how long have you lived with 
your lady ? " 

*• Six years ! — And to part with her 
after all!—" 

" And for the sake of a macaw ! And 
at a ticne when your lady is so much in 
want of you, Marriott !— -You know she 
cannot live long, and she has much to 
suffer before she dies,, and if you leave her, 
and if in a fit of passion you betray the 
confidence she has placed in you, you 
will reproaeh yourself for it ever after- 
ward. — This bird^— no, nor all the birds 
in the world, will not be able to console 
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you— ^or you are of an affectionate dis- 
position^ I know^ and sincerely attached 
to your poor lady." 

" That I am ! ''-r-and to betray her!— 
O, miss Porttiian, I would sooner cut off 
my hand than do it. — And I have been 
tried more than my lady knows of> or you 
cither (for Mr. Cbampfort, who is the 
greatest mischit^i^makdrjn the world, and 
is the cause, by not shutting the door, of 
all this dilemma*— for now, ma'am, Fm 
convinced, by the tenderness of your 
speaking, that your are not the enemy to 
me I supposed-^and I beg your pardon) 
but I was going to say that Mr. Champa- 
fort, who saw ihQ fracas between my lord 
and me, about the key and the door, the 
night of my lady's accident, has whis«* 
pered it about at lady Singleton's and every 
where — Mrs. Luttridge's maid, ma'am, 
who is my cou»n, has .pestered me with 
so many questions and offers, from Mrs. 
Luttridge and Mrs. Freke, of any money, 
if I would only tell who was in the bou- 
doir — and I have always answered, no- 
body — and I defy them to get any thing 
out of me.— Betray my lady ! I'd sooner 
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cut my tongue out this minute— -can she 
have such a base opinion of me, or can 
you, ma'am ?" 

" No,' indeed, I anrconvinced that you 
are incapable of betraying her, Marriott, 
but in all probability after you have left 
her—" 

" If my lady would let me keep my 
macaw,*' interrupted Marriott, *' I should 
never think of leaving her.** 

^* The macaw she will not suffer to re* 
main in the houae—^and is it reasonable 
that she should ?-— it deprives her of sleep 
— it kept her awake thi»€e hours this 
morning." 

Marriott was beginning the history of 
Champfort and the doors again, but miss 
Portman stopped her by saying — 

** All this is past now*— How much is 
due to you, Mrs. Marriott ? Lady Dela- 
cour has comnrnsioned me to pay you 
every thing that is due to you." 

** Due to me ! — Lord bless me, ma'am 
— am J to go?'* 

" Certainly — it was your own desire- 
it is consequently your lady's— she is per- 
fectly sensible of your attachment to her* 
and of your services, but she cannot suf- 
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fer herself to be treated with <itsre«pect— 
here are fifty guiiteasy wshich she gives 
you as a reward for your past fidelity— 
not as a bribe to seciure yofir future secre- 
cy. — ^You are. at Liberty^ ^e desires cne to 
say, to tei) her secret to the whole worlds 
if you choose to do so." 

" O, miss Portman) take my macaw — 
do what yott will witii it— only make my 
peace with my lady," cried Marriott, clasp* 
iDg her handsy in an ^ony of grief*— ^> here 
are the fifty guineas, ota-'am, don't leavQ 
them with tae^^l will never be disrespect- 
fnl agaiur^take . nr^ maicaw and all !- —No 
I will carry it myself to my lady." 

Lady Delacoor was surprised by the 
sudden, entrance of Marriott, and her 
macaw. The chain .which bdd the bird 
Mftrrtoit put into her ladyship's Imnd with- 
out being able^to say any thing more than 
t^« Do what you please, my lady, with 
it — and with roe." 

Pacified by this submission, lady Dela- 
cour granted Marriott's pardon, and she 
mctt sincerely rejmced at thkreconciliation- 

The next day Bdinda asked the dowa- 
ger lady Boucher, who was going to a 
bird ^BBcier'si, to take her wkh her, in 
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hopes that she might be able to meeti iff kh 
some bird more musical than a macavr, to 
console Marriott for the loss of her 
screaming favourite. — Lady Delacoui* 
commissioned miss Portman to go to any 
price she pleased, — " If I were able, I 
would accompany you myself, my dear^ 
for poor Marriott's sake, though I would 
almost as soon go to the Augeian stable." 

Their was a birdfancier in High HoL- 
born, who had bought several of the hmi*- 
dred and eighty beautiful birds, wbich^ as 
the newspapers of the day advertised, had 
been •* collected after great labour and 
expense, by mons. Marten and Co. for 
the Repubji^can Museum at Paris, and 
lately landed out of the French brig Uc- 
selle, taken on her v&yuge from Cayenne 
to Brest, by hi« Majesty's ship Unicom-'' 

When lady Boucher and Belinda ar^ 
rived at this birdfancier's, they were long 
in doubt to which of the feathered beauties 
they shoOld give the pi-eference. Whilst 
the dowager was descanting upon their 
various perfections, a lady and three chil- 
. dren came in ; she immediately attracted 
Belinda's attention^, by her Ukeoes* to Cla- 
rence Hervey's description of lady A«ne 
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Percival — It was lady Anne, as lady Bpu« 
cher^ who was slightly acquainted with 
her, informed Belinda in a whisper. 

The children were soon eagerly engaged 
looking at the birds. 

" Miss Portman/' said lady Boucher, 
" as lady Delacour is so far from well, and 
wishes to have a bird that will not make 
any noise in the house,. suppose you were 
to buy for Mrs. Marriott this beautiful 
pair of green paroquets — or stay — ^ gold- 
finch is not very noisy, and here is one 
that can play a thousand pretty tricks.— 
Pray, sir, make it draw up water in it's 
little bucket for us." . 

^^ O, mamma T' said one of the little 
boys, ^^ this is the very thing that is 
mentioned in Bewick's History of. Birds, 
Pray look at this goldfinch, Helena — now 
it is drawing up it*s little buck^t-r-t^ut 
where is Helena ?— here's room fpr yof*, 
Helena.^ 

Whilst the little boys were looking 
at the goldfinch, Belinda felt somebody 
touch her gently. — It was Helena De- 
lacour. 

** Can I speak a few words to you ? ** 
said Helena^ 
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Belinda walked to the farthest end of 
the shop with her. 

" Is my mamma better ? *' said she, in a 
timid tone. " t have some gold fish^ 
which you know cannot make the least 
noise: "may I seiid them to her? I heard 
that lady call you miss Portman: I be- 
lieve you are the lady who wrote such a 
kind postscript to me in mamma's last 
lette^-— that is the reason I speak so freely 
to you now — Perhaps you would write 
to tell me, if mamma will see me; and 
lady Anne Percival would take me at any 
time, I am sure— -but she goes to Oakly- 
park in a few days— I wish I might be 
with mamma whilst she is ill, I would 
not make the least noise. — But don't ask 
her, if you think it will be troublesome—^ 
only let me send the gold fish.'* 

Belinda was touched by the ipanner in 
^hi^h this affectionate' little girl spoke to 
her. She assured her that she would^say 
all she wished to her mother, and she 
begged Helena to send the gold fish when-^ 
ever she pleased. 

« Then/ said Helena, " I will send 
them as soon as^ I go homer— z& soon 
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M I go back to lady Anne Percival's, I 



mean." 



Bdinda, when she had finished speak- 
ing to Helena, heard the man who was 
showing the birdii, lament that he had not 
^ bltie macaw, which lady Anne Pereival 
WM commissioned to procure for Mrs. 
Margaret Delacour. 

^ Red macaws, my lady^ I have in 
abundance; bist unfortunately, a blue 
mtcarw I really have not at present ; nor 
bave I been able to get one, tfaottgh I 
have enquired amongst all the. bird£m- 
eiert in town ; and I went to the auction 
at Hay don square on purpose, but could 
not get one.** 

Belinda requested lady Boucher would 
tell her servants to Innng^ in the cage that 
contained Marriott's blue macaw ; and a& 
soon as it was brought, she gare it to He- 
la:ia,'and begged that she would carry it 
to her aunt Belacour. 

«< liord^ my dear miss Portman," said 
laify Bducher, drawing her aside> '^ I am 
afraid you will get yourself into a scrape ; 
for lady Delacour is not upon, iqpeaking 
tenas with tbia Mrs. Margaret Ddacoilr ; 
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she cs^nnot .endure her ; you know she is 
my lord Delacour's aunt/' 

Belinda persisted in sending the ma- 
caw^ for ^he was in hopes that these ter- 
rible family quarrels might be made up^ 
if either party would condescend to show 
any disposition to oblige the other. 

Lady Anne Percival understood miss 
Portman's civility as it was meant. 

" This is a bird of good omen," said 
she^ *f it augurs family peace.*' 

" I wish you would do me the favour, 
lady Boucher, to introduce me to miss 
Portraan," continued lady Anne. 

"The very thing I wished!" cried 
Helena. 

A few minutes conversation passed after- 
ward upon different subjects, and lady 
Anne Percival and Belinda parted with a 
mutual desire to see more of each other. 
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